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THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


T is a very real problem, and one 


not at all to be simplified, as is 
too often done in the United States, 
to a parallel with American colonial 
history. There is no similarity be- 
tween the old tax on tea and the 
new tax on salt, and never was there 
a more heterogeneous community 
than that over which the British 
Raj extends. 

We must at the outset remember 
that the area of India is only just 
under that of the whole of Europe 
(with Russia omitted) and that its 
population is just a little over that 
of Europe. It is a country of many 
languages, each with its own script, 
and of many religions. And it is 
full of social, military and political 
difficulties of the utmost complex- 
ity. The presence of the English 
has given some basis of unity, if 
only that of opposition to the rul- 
ers; the language of the English has 
become the lingua franca of all edu- 
cated men; the political ideas of the 


English have inspired Indian de- 
mocracy, even when those ideas are 
largely repellent to the national con- 
sciousness. Well might Mr. Ed- 
ward Thompson write: “Since na- 
tions began, there has never been a 
job comparable in difficulty to this 
one of starting India out on a self- 
governing career. It is nonsense to 
fix time limits of three months or 
a year, within which a complete 
scheme is to be evolved. The task 
of making a constitution for India 
looms as close to impossibility as 
any task man has set himself.” 
But already the Conference now 
sitting has been full of surprises; 
and the air has been cleared. It 
contains, with one or two exceptions 
—for the Indian Congress has re- 
pudiated the whole scheme— only 
such Indian representatives who 
can be considered as moderate: the 
Indian Princes, who have the best 
of reasons for wishing the British 
connection to be continued, the Lib- 
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erals, and the “untouchables,” who 
sit apart in the council chamber.’ 
Yet the unanimity of the demand 
for immediate Dominion home-rule 
has astonished all beholders. The 
Moslems, it is true, have demanded 
a one-third representation — twice 
what they are entitled to on the 
basis of population—and the Sikhs 
are asking more than the Moslems 
are disposed to grant, for they sup- 
ply more than half of the 160,000 
men making up the Indian army; 
but these differences sink into in- 
significance before the whole- 
hearted agreement of the Indian 
delegates on the main point. Even 
the “untouchables,” through their 
spokesman Dr. Bimroa Ambedkhar, 
have announced that British bureau- 
cracy has proved inadequate and 
that they prefer to take their chance 
with those who were their ancient 
oppressors. And Mr. Sprinivasi 
Sastri, the great orator, who had 
been regarded as a safe man for the 
Empire, has confessed his conver- 
sion to the federal idea. 

The young Begum Shah Nawaz 
demanded at the Conference the es- 
tablishment of the Dominion on 
behalf of Indian womanhood; and 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar—who 
as “Ranji” gave to me, and every 
Englishman alive twenty-five to 
thirty years ago, hours of exquisite 
delight by his unmatchable genius 
at cricket— supported the same 
policy, as did (among other of the 
princes) the Maharajah of Patiala, 
whom also I have seen fielding in 


10f particular interest is the report from 
London that His Highness the Maharajah Gaek- 
war of Baroda had recently as his dinner 
guests Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Patro and 
Dr. Bimroa Ramji Ambedkar. The latter, 
despite the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Columbia University and Doctor of Sci- 
ence from the University of London, is a mem- 
ber of the despised Mahar caste—an “un- 
touchable.” Caste rules are, for the time be- 
ing, relaxed. But what might be done in Eng- 
land would not necessarily be done in India. 
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his turban on the cricket field of 
Lords. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, for 
whose attendance at the Conference 
the extremists hung out black flags, 
delivered a fiery speech demanding 
complete independence, but made it 
clear that he was willing to accept 
a Dominion if it was given at once, 
though threatening war if less were 
granted. 

It is not without significance, 
however, that he bluntly said that 
he had more faith in King George— 
who understands India, as Mr. Ali 
believes, better than any of his 
ministers—than in Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. The King is once re- 
puted to have said to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and probably did say, de- 
spite all official denials, “Stop kill- 
ing my subjects!” during the Black- 
and Tan régime. The reported re- 
mark, despite governmental expla- 
nations, did a great deal to change 
British public opinion. India may 
with some reason look for support 
to its King-Emperor; and shorn of 
the ridiculous gaudiness of the 
second half of his title the King of 
India may yet save India for the 
British Crown. 


II 


I have four books before me 
which are to serve, while being re- 
viewed, as the basis of this discus- 
sion.2 To these I may add Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India, in many ways 
an unfair book, but one whose im- 
portance cannot be denied, and The 
Dilemma in India, by Sir Reginald 

2The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by F. Yeats- 
Brown. New York: The Viking Press, $2.75. 
Mahatma Gandhi, His Own Story, edited by 
Cc. F. Andrews. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $2.50. Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, by C. F. 
Andrews. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$2.50. Reconstructing India, by Edward Thomp- 
son. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial 
Press, $4.00. 























Craddock, a soberly written study 
by a retired Indian civil servant, 
which deals with the situation from 
the official point of view. That is, 
Sir Reginald sincerely believes at 
once in the British mission, in the 
need for reform, and in the general 
incapacity of the Indians to manage 
their own country. He is much bet- 
ter worth listening to than is Miss 
Mayo, for at least he knows India 
well and has a love for its people. 

Major Yeats-Brown’s book has 
been a good deal overpraised both 
here and in England. He writes in- 
deed very vividly about military 
life and polo and pigsticking in In- 
dia; but I wish he had confined him- 
self to such matters and not have 
dabbled in yoga. This, of course, 
is what makes the intellectuals 
goggled-eyed. This is what they 
find “different.” But I cannot see 
that he did much more, when one 
comes right down to it, than go in 
for a little deep breathing and stand- 
ing on his head for the purpose (un- 
fortunately defeated) of clarifying 
his wits. It is, I confess, always a 
relief to me when he finishes a talk 
with his fatuous guru and goes out 
to run another boar through with 
his lance. And I once or twice en- 
tertained a fleeting regret that the 
young officer had not gone guru- 
hunting. He scarcely adds to our 
store of knowledge about Indian 
mysticism; but he does let us see 
what kind of men they are who have 
been running India—a very decent 
lot upon the whole, though not over- 
burdened with brains. 

The two books produced by Mr. 
C. F. Andrews are those of a friend 
and admirer of Mahatma Gandhi. 
They are indispensable to every stu- 
dent of Indian affairs, because they 
expound Mr. Gandhi’s views with 
perfect fidelity—and, I may add, a 
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perfect candor. Mr. Andrews is 
quite without egotism, and has as 
his sole purpose that we should 
understand what kind of man the 
Mahatma is and what he is trying 
to effect in India. 

Mr. Thompson, who is at present 
Lecturer in Bengali at Oxford, was 
for twelve years a professor in an 
Indian college. He is as safe a guide 
as can be found to Indian affairs, 
for his mind is free from official- 
ism on the one hand, and from sen- 
timentalism on the other. Through- 
out he shows himself highly intelli- 
gent and, therefore, sympathetic 
towards Indian nationalism; but he 
knows too much to be a partisan. 
He has the courage to say what he 
believes, though it may give offense; 
but his plain speaking is impartially 
administered to English administra- 
tors and Indian reformers, and he 
is able to add to his most caustic 
utterances a robust humor that 
makes the smart less. 


Ill 


It is customary to draw a roman- 
tic picture of a little naked man 
with huge ears and nose challeng- 
ing the might of the British em- 
pire. But though Gandhi’s rise to 
fame and the passing of the Indian 
situation to its more acute phase 
are coincident, Gandhi is not the 
cause of the effect. He arrived from 
South Africa just at the moment 
when a leader was wanted, and he 
was the obvious leader. The pres- 
ent danger is that he should be used 
by men much more extreme than 
himself; and there are indeed signs 
that he is now little more than a 
convenient figurehead, and that the 
actual direction of Indian affairs is 
in other hands. 

His ideas are very simple, naively 
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so. But this is not to disparage 
them, for Gandhi’s greatness is 
rooted in his simplicity. He has 
always shown that perfect candor 
and courage and gentleness that 
have universally endeared him. His 
intellectual processes, which he has 
never had the least hesitation in 
baring, indicate that he is not re- 
markable for the subtlety of his in- 
tellect; but he has convinced people 
of his absolute sincerity, so that ad- 
miration and love are given him 
even by those who have to withhold 
their agreement with his policies. 

One of the most remarkable 
scenes ever enacted in a court of 
law was that when Mr. Gandhi was 
sentenced to six years imprison- 
ment in 1922. The prisoner called 
upon the judge either to resign, if 
he felt the system under which he 
was working was evil, or, in the 


event of regarding it as good, to in- 
flict the severest possible penalty. 
The judge, who, like the prosecu- 


tion, had throughout the trial 
treated Mr. Gandhi with the utmost 
possible courtesy and consideration, 
covered himself and his prisoner 
with honor in the speech in which 
he imposed sentence. 


“It will be impossible,” he said, 
“to ignore the fact that you are in 
a different category from any per- 
son I ever have tried or am likely 
to have to try. It would be impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that, in the 
eyes of millions of your country- 
men, you are a great patriot and a 
great leader. Even those who dif- 
fer from you in politics look upon 
you as a man of high ideals, of 
noble and even of saintly life... . 
There are probably few people in 
India who do not sincerely regret 
that you should have made it im- 
possible for any Government to 
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leave you at liberty. But it is so, 
I am trying to balance what is due 
to you against what appears to be 
necessary to the interest of the pub- 
lic. . . . If the course of events in 
India should make it possible for 
the Government to reduce the pe- 
riod and release you, no one will be 
better pleased than I.” 


The respect that is accorded him 
by Englishmen everywhere is due 
entirely to his character. They 
recognize a man transparently sin- 
cere and aboveboard. The Mahat- 
ma’s Indian followers have an addi- 
tional reason for venerating him— 
his personal sanctity. The country 
is full of professional ascetics— 
men who live for years holding their 
hands up over their heads or reclin- 
ing upon a bed of spikes; but the 
people perceive that Mr. Gandhi's 
holiness is of an entirely different 
type. His external acts of asceti- 
cism are few and moderate. He 
does not eat meat, or drink cow’s 
milk, or use tobacco or alcoholic 
drinks; and to these abstensions he 
adds an absolute sexual continence. 

It may be that he could with ad- 
vantage refrain from telling people 
about his own practices. But even 
here one perceives that his willing- 
ness to talk about these matters 
springs from simplicity, and is alto- 
gether free from smugness or 
Pharisaism. Our Lord’s stern re- 
buke in St. Matthew vi. 16-18 does 
not apply to him. His attitude 
towards marriage, however, has 
been described by Rabindranath 
Tagore as Buddhist rather than 
Hindu. For he sees in the marital 
relation something more or less 
evil at the best. In the early pages 
of the Autobiography the reader is 
frequently pained and shocked by 
the way Gandhi describes himself 











as a “faithful but lustful husband.” 
He urges celibacy upon the more in- 
timate of his own followers for the 
reason that he has never in his own 
mind been able to differentiate be- 
tween marital love and lust. 

Yet though many will deplore 
Gandhi’s theory on this subject, it 
is impossible not to admire the dis- 
cipline he has imposed upon him- 
self (including the candor of his 
admission that though he now feels 
fairly secure so far as his acts are 
concerned he has still to conquer 
his thoughts) or to fail to see that 
it is this that has most contributed 
to his detachment from the world, 
and to his power over men. 

His great concern has been the 
interior spirit of religion. Hinduism, 
he acknowledges, is in the case of 
most of its adherents a formal af- 
fair, consisting mainly of ritual 
acts out of which devotion has evap- 
orated. And in this, of course, Hin- 
duism is no worse than the religion 
of formalists everywhere. But we 
may smile at his tender solicitude 
for the sacred cow, which is a main 
point of his program. The fact is, 
however, that cows in India have a 
much less comfortable existence (if 
we except the few disagreeable, but 
mainly unconscious moments in the 
slaughter-house) than they have 
anywhere else in the world. And 
India has over 150,000,000 of these 
animals — nearly all of them 
scrawny and woe-begone! If the 
Mahatma is going to take them as a 
symbol of India’s sympathy with 
the dumb creation—and monkeys 
are somewhat capriciously put into 
the same category—I invite him to 
look at the way a vandi-driver (if 
a Gujarati understands my Tamil) 
twists the tails of his oxen and digs 
his goads into them. 

Well, let us not press too hard 
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upon a religious idea incomprehen- 
sible to the Western mind. But 
what are we to say of the eleventh 
point in Gandhi’s “Confession of 
Faith”? This, which was published 
in 1909, reads: 


“Hospitals are the instruments 
that the Devil has been using for 
his own purpose, in order to keep 
his hold on his kingdom. They 
perpetuate vice, misery, degrada- 
tion and real slavery. ... If there 
were no hospitals for venereal dis- 
eases, or even for consumptives, we 
should have less consumption and 
less sexual vice amongst us.” 


Far be it from me to suggest that 
the India which has produced such 
distinguished scientists as Bose and 
Raman is scientifically negligible; 
but is it too unkind to remind the 
Mahatma that when in 1922 he had 
an attack of appendicitis, he re- 
jected the services of the Aruvedic 
doctor offered him by the British 
Government, whose prisoner he 
then was, and accepted instead for 
his operation the skill of an English 
surgeon and nurse who treated him, 
as he handsomely acknowledges, as 
the apple of their eye? 

Let us accept his inconsistencies 
without looking at them too nar- 
rowly. With Mr. Gandhi religion, 
politics and sociology are almost 
synonymous terms. If he wishes to 
have Indians rule India it is in or- 
der that its civilization—that is, its 
spiritual ideas—should remain In- 
dian. But he believes that Swaraj 
(Indian self-government) can only 
be achieved through India gaining 
her spiritual harmony first. Not by 
strength of body but of soul would 
he conquer. India, as he has often 
said, has to acquire her inward 
freedom before it can have its ex- 
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ternal manifestation in political 
liberty. 

It is a magnificent conception; 
and it compels Gandhi to be a re- 
former of his own people rather 
than a revolutionary in the accus- 
tomed sense. But by becoming a 
reformer he becomes at the same 
time the most drastic of revolution- 
aries—one who seeks to change 
India in order to have an India cap- 
able of ruling herself. But unhap- 
pily, though Gandhi himself is all 
gentleness, the very men that he has 
inspired with his political ideals 
have sometimes tried to achieve 
them by means of that violence 
which is the precise antithesis of 
his own spirit. It has happened, to 


his intense grief, that his doctrine 
of love has been mistranslated into 
hate. Then the Mahatma has fasted 
and done penance for the deeds of 


his excitable followers. 

His program consists 
points. They are these: 

(1) Hindu-Moslem unity. 

(2) The removal of “untouch- 
ability.” 

(3) Prohibition of all drugs and 
alcohol. 

(4) Equality between men and 
women. 

(5) The establishment of home- 
spinning. 

The stock argument against the 
possibility of India ruling herself 
has always been that Hindus and 
Moslems could never agree. The 
Moslems, though numbering only 
seventy millions among a people of 
three hundred and twenty millions, 
have been, and are, a belligerent set 
of men. In the past they have more 
than held their own in India, into 
which, indeed, they came as con- 
querors. They have a military tra- 
dition, which the Hindu has not, 
and a proselytizing spirit. 


of five 
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In their religious festivals they 
are accustomed to sacrifice cows, 
thus horrifying Hindus, to whom 
cows are sacred. Bloody riots are 
always likely occurrences during 
their religious celebrations; and 
everywhere British administrators 
responsible for the keeping of the 
peace show their worry upon their 
faces as the dates for the great Mos- 
lem festivals draw near. 

The Hindus have, for their part, 
a way of going in for extremely 
noisy religious processions, with a 
deafening music as one of its chief 
features. They could of course 
hardly pass through a town with- 
out passing a Moslem mosque. But 
frequently they go out of their way 
to pass a mosque so as to retaliate, 
and stop outside it and quite delib- 
erately heighten the hubbub merely 
to disturb the Mohammedan wor- 
shipers inside. These, a hot-tem- 
pered race of men at the best of 
times, become incensed beyond all 
bearing by such insolence. And 
again there is a riot. 

So trouble goes, back and forth; 
and it has often seemed as though 
nothing could ever bring Hindu and 
Moslem into the accord so essential 
to the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in India. 

Gandhi, while he may not have 
achieved all that he hoped for, has 
done more than any other man to 
bring the two sections of the coun- 
try together. And yet he has paid 
a high price for it—perhaps a ruin- 
ously high price. 

After the War the Indian Mos- 
lems, rigidly religious, insisted that 
Mr. Lloyd George redeem his prom- 
ise not to interfere with the Khila- 
fat. And Gandhi, thinking that 
he saw here an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating Hindu 
friendliness, vigorously supported 

















the Moslems in their demands. But 
his followers had no real interest in 
the matter; and when the Turks 
themselves destroyed the Khilafat 
by deposing the Sultan the Indian 
Moslems were left looking some- 
what absurd. And the absurdity 
of their position was nothing to 
that of Mr. Gandhi’s. 

Later Gandhi made a still more 
extraordinary effort to win the Mos- 
lems, only to find that he had com- 
mitted the most tragic blunder of 
his career. He refused to condemn 
the Moplahs, who were on the war- 
path against the Hindus in South- 
ern India, desecrating temples, 
butchering men, raping women, and 
burning villages; instead he actual- 
ly spoke of them as brave and God- 
fearing, “Fighting for what they 
consider as religion, and in a man- 
ner which they consider as reli- 
gious.” This too facile tolerance of 
the criminal Moplah fanaticism 
may have served its purpose in con- 
ciliating the rest of the Indian Mos- 
lem community, but the Hindus 
could hardly be blamed for regard- 
ing it as intolerable. Mr. Gandhi 
found that his prestige was in con- 
sequence enormously diminished 
and for the time being almost de- 
stroyed. He was saved only by the 
British government putting him in- 
to prison. 

How far Hindu-Moslem unity has 
been achieved is highly question- 
able. They are for the time being 
willing to work together; but should 
India succeed in winning home rule 
it is morally certain that strife will 
be renewed between the two fac- 
tions. That is unless Gandhi suc- 
ceeds in making saints of all the 
adherents of the two religions, 
which is a tall order. 

On the subject of caste Mr. 
Gandhi is quite explicit. Unlike 
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Tagore, who has forever renounced 
it, he says that he believes in caste. 
He nevertheless deeply deplores the 
“untouchability” of those who have 
no caste. Here, it seems to me, he 
has saddled himself with a fatal in- 
consistency. He may be quite cor- 
rect in maintaining that “untouch- 
ability” is no part of orthodox Hin- 
duism, but merely an excrescence 
of comparatively recent date. It 
unfortunately has existed long 
enough to have eaten into the very 
fiber of the people. And the vast 
mass of the people regard, with 
some justice, “untouchability” as 
an inevitable corollary of the con- 
cept of caste. 

According to Mr. Thompson, “un- 
touchability” is suspended out of 
deference to the Mahatma whenever 
he comes into a village during one 
of his tours; and the moment he 
has gone it is restored in full force. 
Anyone who knows India must have 
serious doubts whether “untouch- 
ability” can be disassociated from 
Hinduism, except in an extremely 
localized fashion, and then among 
those groups touched with mod- 
ernism. 

As for the prohibition of alcohol, 
one would think that, with the 
American fiasco before his eyes, Mr. 
Gandhi would hesitate to commit 
himself to such nonsense. The 
Hindu to begin with, like the Mo- 
hammedan, is generally an ab- 
stainer. When he does drink, it is 
usually the fermented juice of the 
palmyra palm—not a very heady 
liquor. And nothing could be 
easier, for those who wanted some- 

3“So long as untouchability disfigures Hin- 
duism, so long do I hold the attainment of 
Swaraj to be an utter impossibility. Suppos- 
ing it were a gift descending from Downing 
Street to India, that gift would be a curse 
upon this land, if we do not get rid of this 


curse.”—Gandhi’s Speech at Calcutta, May 1, 
1925. 
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thing to drink, than to climb a 
palm, leave a vessel suspended un- 
der the incision made for the pur- 
pose, take off the juice next morn- 
ing and then wait until it had be- 
come mildly alcoholic. Their home 
brew would therefore be the pre- 
war stuff! 

Then, too, in his struggle to 
achieve equality between the sexes 
the Mahatma has against him the 
dead weight of Indian tradition. 
The purer concepts of Hinduism no 
doubt make no provision in favor of 
child-marriage, or the prostitution 
of temple girls, or the cruel treat- 
ment of widows. Even those whose 


widowhood is merely technical— 
since they are virgins who were too 
young, even according to Hindu 
custom, to have gone to their hus- 
bands—are condemned to celibacy, 
perpetual mourning, and humiliat- 


ing treatment. All these practices 
are deeply ingrained in the people, 
and it is hardly possible to believe 
that they can be got rid of unless it 
be by a slow process covering many 
generations. I prescind, of course, 
from the eventuality of India be- 
coming a Christian country, or of 
being deeply affected by Christian 
social ideas: that must be kept out 
of the discussion as being some- 
thing remote from the present situ- 
ation. Even suttee, which has been 
strictly prohibited for over a cen- 
tury by the British Government, 
might easily be restored if the Brit- 
ish hand were once lifted. One of 
the most terrible pages in Mr. 
Thompson’s book—and its author 
is a very different sort of person 
from the scandal-mongering Miss 
Mayo—is the following: 


“How little the public conscience 
has moved from the doctrine that 
woman exists to serve and glorify 
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man was shown by the latest of the 
recurrent suttees, that at Bahr, in 
Bihar, November 22, 1927. The po- 
lice, who were all Indians, were 
fooled and finally overawed by the 
crowd; the woman, feeling the fire, 
sprang into the river, and was res- 
cued a little lower downstream. 
Since dedicated to the Dead, she 
had no longer any rightful place 
among the Living. No one was al- 
lowed to attend to her burns, 
through four days when she was 
dying, worshiped by exultant mobs, 
many of whom were brought by 
motor buses to the tiny tree that 
sheltered her in her wretchedness. 
Climbers broke the tree down, 
getting into its branches for a bet- 
ter darshan. Those accused of 
abetting her suicide were unani- 
mously acquitted by the assessors, 
five educated Hindus, a schoolmas- 
ter, three college professors, and a 
landowner. When the judge, dis- 
agreeing, sentenced them to inade- 
quate terms of imprisonment, the 
leading Bihar Hindu paper said his 
action ‘sent a thrill of horror 
through the Province.’” 


What the Mahatma did upon 
hearing this news is not recorded. 
Probably he went into an expiatory 
fast; but something more than that 
is needed to change the attitude of 
the Indian men towards their wom- 
en. If enthusiasm for suttee can 
flame out on the least provocation, 
the child wives and widows are not 
likely to get much of a chance. 

Mr. Gandhi nevertheless strives 
unceasingly on their behalf. He 
has encouraged young men to vow 
never to marry any woman except 
a widow—by which he meant a 
child who was too young to leave 
her parents’ home before the death 

4Propitious view of a holy person or object. 
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of her “husband.” He has de- 
nounced temple prostitution as a 
running sore in Hinduism. And, 
like other reformers, he has thrown 
the whole weight of his influence 
against the marriage of girls at an 
excessively early age. But though 
these evils have been a little checked 
in consequence, a great deal more 
needs to be done before even the be- 
ginnings of equality between men 
and women in India are to be ob- 
served. 

I am inclined to think that the 
part of his program that has been 
most effective is that part which 
has most often been jeered at—his 
revival of the hand-spinning wheel. 
Even Rabindranath Tagore when 
asked to lend the support of his 
powerful example to the movement 
by spinning for half an hour a day 
is on record as having retorted 
with unbecoming levity, “If half an 
hour, why not eight hours?” 

We might have expected the great 
poet to perceive that even half an 
hour’s spinning done every day, in 
conjunction with millions of his 
obscure fellow-countrymen, would 
help greatly in effecting two things 
—the two things, by the way, that 
Tagore himself has been most in- 
terested in: the economic emanci- 
pation of India, and her spiritual 
emancipation. 

I hasten to explain that I do not 
believe, of course, that all that is 
needed for spiritual emancipation 
is a spinning wheel. But I take the 
charka to be a symbol, as well as a 
very practical instrument, and 
therefore let it stand for the whole 
revolt against industrialism. By 
fighting against the domination of 
Lancashire, whose machines have 
destroyed the greatest of the Indian 
village industries, Gandhi is doing 
much more than fighting for India: 
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he is at the same time fighting the 
thing which degrades the spirit of 
man wherever this prime modern 
evil triumphs—the materialistic 


concept of industry. It is not a 
question here of a conflict between 
the civilizations of East and West, 
but of a conflict between God and 
Mammon. 

And the spinning wheel is also 
the most practical means for sup- 
plementing the pitifully slender 
means of the ryot. The vast mass 
of the people of India live always 
on the verge of starvation; and the 
failure of the monsoons inevitably 
brings famine. Though the charka 
will never produce food, when food 
is not to be had, it will at least pro- 
vide the means of purchasing food 
except at times of the complete fail- 
ure of the crops. No capital is 
needed to set one in operation; and 
anyone can be readily taught how 
to handle the wheel, which is be- 
sides so little laborious that the 
aged and small children can take 
their part in contributing to the 
family fund. Moreover, the work 
is always done at home, and is non- 
competitive, since all are approxi- 
mately equalized in its use. Should 
its reéstablishment prove success- 
ful tremendous encouragement will 
be given to other peasant indus- 
tries which have either perished, or 
are in danger of perishing, owing to 
the flooding of India with brum- 
magem trash of various kinds. 

If Gandhi can reéstablish the 
spinning-wheel—and he has very 
largely done so already—he can 
make the people of India econom- 
ically independent, since their ac- 
tual needs are few. That would 
give the whole country confidence, 
and increase the national dignity; 
and it would practically destroy the 
main reason for the British occupa- 
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tion: the need to find in India a 
market for British goods, especially 
cotton cloth. 


IV 


But if in the charka program there 
is something really practical and 
profound, the political situation re- 
mains full of difficulty. Though at 
the round-table conference there 
seems to be an agreement to ask 
for a federal constitution for the 
Dominion of India, those making 
the demand have not yet conde- 
scended to inquire exactly how this 
is to be brought about. The In- 
dians themselves are obviously not 
going to do it, for they could not; 
and the British, who will have to 
take a virtually impossible task 


upon themselves, will get the blame 
for any failure in the achievement 


of perfection. 

The British must first restore 
general confidence. India is still 
smarting, as well she might, over 
the occurrences of 1920, that cul- 
minated in the massacre of Amrit- 
sar. Had the punishment of Gen- 
eral Dyer then been prompt and 
drastic a great deal of the harm 
would have been undone. But 
there was the reactionary vote of 
the House of Lords in his favor; 
and the £26,000 collected by Eng- 
lishmen in India offset any mild 
condemnation registered by the 
Hunter Commission. 

But now the day of the die-hards 
is happily over, and the British Em- 
pire is rapidly transforming itself. 
In England there is nothing but 
good will towards India, even if 
many people with the best inten- 
tions in the world cannot for the 
life of them see how the Indian 
problem is to be settled. Gandhi 
could do immeasurable good were 
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he in London now. As ambassador 
extraordinary he would be able, I 
am sure, to do almost what he 
pleased with my countrymen. For 
when an Englishman’s suspicions 
are removed—as has happened in 
the case of the Mahatma—he sud- 
denly becomes the most reasonable 
and, indeed, magnanimous of men. 


Vv 


There are three possible ways of 
dealing with the existing situation. 
Two are unthinkable; and the third 
is difficult. The British could de- 
cide to hold India by main force, 
by the machine gun and the bomb- 
ing plane. But there is no danger 
of their attempting it, though very 
likely if they wanted they would 
be able to do so, had they the 
stomach for the appalling blood- 
shed necessarily involved. 

It is equally unthinkable that the 
British are going to walk out of the 
country and leave it to its fate. 
That would be easy, and no great 
loss to England. But Englishmen 
do not act in this way. Besides, 
every Indian, except a handful of 
fanatics, wants to have some sort 
of British connection, so as to be 
able to use Englishmen in the run- 


‘ning of the country. 


They know, to begin with, that 
whatever constitution is eventually 
agreed upon, it is England that will 
have to keep order during the pe- 
riod of transition, England that will 
have to see that there is fair play. 
Moreover, even after the establish- 
ment of order, there are many 
things that for a long time to come 
Englishmen will have to take 
charge of—the army, for one in- 
stance, for another the railways 
and ports. But there can be no 
friction on this account, for then 
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the Englishman will be serving In- 
dia instead of making India serve 
him. 

The third alternative is the only 
possible one, though that, as I have 
so often insisted, is full of diffi- 
culties to everybody concerned: the 
giving of Dominion status to India. 

Yet this is precisely what the 
MacDonald government—or any 
other likely government—does not 
wish to grant, at least not immedi- 
ately. We must concede the com- 
plexities of the situation. We must 
concede also that even the Impe- 
rialists—apart from the dying race 
of die-hards—have recently become 
very conscientious, almost squeam- 
ishly so, and increasingly bewil- 
dered about India. It is easy to see 
that if there were time to proceed 
slowly it would be much better for 
India. Another generation, at the 
present rate of progress, would not 
be too long a period to wait. But 
in view of the present temper of the 
Indians—which is not likely to 
grow more placable—England can- 
not afford to wait any longer. It 
would do little good to promise the 
establishment of the Dominion in, 
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say, ten years; for that time would 
not be nearly sufficient for the so- 
cial and political development that 
is really necessary. And India, al- 
ready touchy and impatient, can- 
not be imagined as willing to wait 
any longer than that, if so long. It 
is clear that the Conference is go- 
ing to declare with the unanimous 
voice of its Indian members for a 
Dominion status to be given at once. 
The pedantic Simon Report, like the 
more sympathetic Irwin Report, are 
already virtually waste paper. 
Unfortunately Parliament is cer- 
tain to reject the conclusions re- 
jected by the Conference, even 
should the Government (which is 
extremely unlikely) recommend 
their acceptance. And that means 
that troubles to which the past dis- 
turbances were nothing are about 
to begin. In the end—and probably 
before very long—the Indian de- 
mands will have to be met. Eng- 
land has a chance now to do with a 
good grace what she will later be 
sullenly compelled to do. For the 
sake of her own honor and prestige 
—I might add even of her own 
safety—she should act at once. 






















IFTEEN minutes before, he had 
finished his Mass in the little 
chapel, and now he was greeting 
the nuns in the cramped, over- 
crowded reception room. A unique 
custom, this. Always it occurred 
on the feast of the Precious Blood. 
Why, he did not know, nor would 
he have asked, but the chaplain be- 
fore him had done it (this had been 
discreetly disclosed by the Reverend 
Mother) and possibly the one before 
him. It was all quite formal. Aft- 
er his thanksgiving the Sister Por- 
tress brought him a small cup of 
coffee in the boxlike sacristy, then 
he proceeded to the room where he 
was now, wished the Reverend 
Mother a happy feast, and prepared 
himself for the long line of nuns 
who shook hands, gave him a con- 
ventional greeting and hugged the 
walls in a semicircle about him. 
He wondered sometimes if they 
were as ill at ease as he was. Not 
that he showed it at all. His brief, 
edifying remarks were exactly 
right. Each year he introduced a 
small note of humor. (He liked 
to see the sisters smile.) And al- 
most immediately they bowed them- 
selves out and his breakfast was 
brought in. 

During the rest of the year he 
merely saw them as they passed 
back and forth at their work or 
their prayers, when he came out 
each week to this convent of con- 
templative nuns at Aia, where, close 
to the desert, they spent their lives 
for the conversion of Algeria. But 
this year was different. Somehow, 
he felt it was to be a farewell, for 
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had he not quite definitely made up 
his mind to return? He knew that 
the Bishop was sailing from Algiers 
on the fifteenth. That was just 
two weeks away. It would be pos- 
sible for him to see His Lordship 
on the fourteenth, so Monsignor Le- 
maitre had informed him by letter, 
as he was traveling from the inte- 
rior at present. 

Father Boudin was_ suddenly 
aware of Reverend Mother at his 
elbow. 

“Another cup of coffee, mon 
pére?” And as the delicious liquid 
cascaded into his yellow cup, he 
thought, “I shall have to tell her to- 
day—or possibly this evening.” He 
hoped that the good woman would 
not be scandalized. Yet, after all, 
one must be sensible about these 
things. Facts must be faced, the in- 
evitable accepted, and he could 
stand it no longer. He had been 
too much of an idealist. 

An hour later he was outside, 
walking up and down the garden 
with his thoughts, a finger in his 
interrupted psalm. Twelve long, 
dry years, dry and lean and inter- 
minable as the desert to the south. 
The dirty camel drivers, the un- 
couth and obstinate Mohammedans, 
the blazing African sun that sapped 
all energy, all vitality, all courage 
from one! Grains of sand in his 
hair, in his eyes, even in his mind, 
it seemed! Yet how he had once 
longed for it all, in those days at the 
Grande Seminaire. He caressed the 
memories that crowded his con- 
sciousness: his Philosophy class, 
old, white haired Abbé Sollier and 
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his delightful abstractions, brilliant 
young Clugnet from whom he had 
been inseparable. Clugnet was at 
the Pontifical Institute for Oriental 
Studies at Rome, deep in the study 
of Islamic Institutions, while he was 
in this abandoned sand-hole in Al- 
geria, a fool to have left the honors, 
the keenly interesting intellectual 
life at home, a probable professor- 
ship, opportunity for cultural 
growth, and, undoubtedly, a vast 
field for doing good. After all, one 
could do little in this place, a bar- 
ren corner of the vineyard, where 
twelve hard years of labor had had 
scant effect. 

Year after year his thoughts had 
revolved in the same circle, year 
after year, he had put the idea of 
return far from him, yet now he 
had actually settled upon asking for 
a withdrawal from the foreign mis- 
sion field. 

A tiny insect fell from a dusty 
palm to the page of his breviary, 
threading its way through the in- 
tricacies of the Shepherd-King’s 
plea. Father Boudin tried to whisk 
it away, but even the feathery soft- 
ness of his fingered attempt brushed 
the life from the moving body. 
Wondering, he looked down at the 
infinitesimal green star, where a 
moment ago life had throbbed—an 
illumination made possible only by 
death! Through his half-shut, ach- 
ing eyes, he gazed out to where the 
caravan road narrowed and disap- 
peared in the direction of Kader, on 
to a speck in a moving dimness of 
dust, to the bending palms and the 
mud walls of an Arab village against 
the horizon-line; picturesque, yes, 
like so many other things in this 
land, but distance enhances, and the 
picturesqueness, at closer range, be- 
came sordid and unsavory reality. 
At the far gate, a tethered mule 
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kicked his hoofs on the cobbles of 
the courtyard. The priest looked 
up at the little Sister Portress com- 
ing towards him, her white habit 
flapping about her swift feet, her 
rosary swinging at her side. (She 
should not walk so quickly in this 
heat.) 

“Reverend Mother? In the small 
front room? Yes, Sister.” 

She was at the door as he came 
in, her eyes rather wide with trou- 
ble. “I am sorry, Father, but Hadj 
has come with a message.” 

Hadj—Hadj—he searched his 
memory. Ah, the son of old Khair 
whom he had baptized four years 
ago at the oasis of Abi: Soluk. 

“He insists upon seeing you.” 

Ten minutes later, the story was 
ended, the story of Khair, who was 
dying out beyond, in the midst of 
unbelievers, old Khair who begged 
his Father to come, bringing with 
him his Lord before the end. 

What an extraordinary thing that 
such a message should come at this 
time! Abi Soluk was almost a 
day’s journey, and even if they 
started now, the return would hard- 
ly be possible before to-morrow eve- 
ning. The trip to Algiers would 
take nearly the two weeks . . . and 
the Bishop sailed on the fifteenth. 
But it was a soul. Of course, he 
must not forget that. Yet, Khair 
was a good man, a fervent Chris- 
tian, and one could not possibly at- 
tend to all the cases in a scattered 
district like this. The man had 
confessed not six months since, had 
made his Easter duty. Unless there 
was something that really troubled 
him .. . no doubt he was at peace 
with his Maker . . . and the Bishop 
sailed on the fifteenth. God knows 
when he would return. The priest 


felt an odd pricking at the roots of 
his hair. 
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Before him, awaiting his answer, 
the Arab boy sensed the hesitation. 
“He begs you, my Father. There 
will be no danger. He asks it only 
on this condition, that you come 
disguised as one of us. None will 


know you as the Christian priest, 
and I will return with you to this 
spot.” 

Father Boudin turned suddenly 
“Stay here, Hadj—till 


to the door. 
I return.” 

Upstairs in his tiny room, he sat 
at the window, his elbows on his 
desk, his head in his hands. What 
a haven in his life this small con- 
vent had been! What a relief this 
weekly duty brought, away from 
the everlasting Arabs, whose very 
appearance revolted him. He 
looked at his books, his papers, his 
translations, an article for the Re- 
vue de Deux Mondes. What work 
he had crowded into those few 
hours he could call his own! Yet 
even this was not enough. He was 
parched, burning, consumed with 
the desire for others like himself, 
for the joy of intellectual comrade- 
ship, for the mingling once more 
with those he had left behind. And 
now, when the decision was made, 
when his opportunity was at hand, 
this cry from the desert, this urgent 
need for his services! 

Father Boudin lifted his head 
wearily and watched the still gar- 
den below. A vine climbing to his 
sill shivered beneath the noiseless 
weight of a brown lizard. The mule 
still stamped in the courtyard. 

And Hadj waited below. 

Unconsciously, he had rested his 
hands on a small, blue volume. He 
smiled as he read the title, Le Pia 
Belle Pagine di Catarina da Siena. 
And he had been making an Arabic 
translation for Clugnet, just to 
prove that missionaries can still be 
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students! To him, it was somehow 
a symbol of all that had seemed so 
near—and the lizard, the brazen 
sky, the sun-baked caravan track, 
symbols of what he could not es- 
cape. He opened the book listlessly. 

“Carissimo Padre in Cristo dolce 
Gesu, Io Catarina, serva e schiava 
de’ servi di Gesu, scrivo a voi nel 
prezioso sangue suo...” and to- 
day was the feast of that Precious 
Blood! Rapidly he turned the 
pages, to escape from the words, 
then he stopped, irresistibly held by 
what he saw before him. 

“Siate forti, costanti, e perseve- 
ranti nella virti; e non sia dimonio 
né creatura che per minaccie né per 
lusinghe mai vi facciano vollere il 
capo indietro; perocché solo la per- 
severanza é coronata.” 

“Solo la perseveranza—solo la 
perseveranza.” Rhythmically, re- 
lentlessly, the words beat through 
his brain. Carissimo Padre .. . nel 
prezioso sangue suo...” that ador- 
able Blood, which had mingled with 
his own such a short time ago! 

The mud-brown lizard slid under 
a withered leaf, for the man by the 
window had gone suddenly on his 
knees. 

Shortly before midday, the dust 
of the caravan track was troubled 
by the feet of horses galloping from 
the inclosure of Aia. And the old 
beggar who sat in the roadside by 
the auberge wondered why the tall- 
er of the two Arabs kept his right 
hand hid beneath his burnoose, like 
a man with a treasure, or a wound 
in his heart. 


When a man has ridden for seven 
hours in the heat of a burning sun, 
his animal’s every move is a tor- 
ture to him, his burnoose a deaden- 
ing weight, his mind a heavy bur- 
den, throbbing to the beat of hoofs. 








Abi: Soluk lay nearly a day’s jour- 
ney back, and they were nearing 
their first water hole. Father Bou- 
din felt no thrill at the victory he 
had achieved. The heaviness of 
the heated air seemed to seep into 
his very soul. A consciousness of 
duty done, yes, but a dull ache 
wrapped his heart, as the desert 
circling a clump of palms. To- 
wards evening they had sighted a 
caravan in the distance, or a group 
of horsemen, something living 
against the sky, which the sudden 
African night had snatched from 
their view. As he and Hadj wa- 
tered their beasts and cooled their 
faces in the little stream, he won- 
dered suddenly what Clugnet was 
doing. Half an hour later, a num- 
ber of French officers rode towards 
them, tall splendid specimens of the 
Foreign Legion, probably the same 
whom he had seen earlier from 
afar. And as he looked again, he 
saw civilians in the group, two 
priests in the midst of this capable 
escort. Well, he had no desire to 
disclose his identity, and his dis- 
guise was good. They were travel- 
ing to the coast, no doubt, under 
the friendly protection of these of- 
ficers and... 

“But Your Lordship must be 
weary,” said a tall young French- 
man. It was then that Father Bou- 
din saw the Bishop’s face. 

Once, long ago, when Father 
Boudin was a child, he had wan- 
dered away from home, and the un- 
named terrors of that day, the 
yearning for all that he had lost, he 
would never forget. When at night- 
fall, he saw the familiar path before 
him again, he thought that his heart 
would burst within him. He felt 
like that now, for the man before 
him, the old missionary, who sat his 
horse like a veritable chasseur, who 
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could stoop to heal as well as to 
command, held within his hands 
the power to give or withhold hap- 
piness. Surely this meeting was 
providential. Boudin had but to 
go forward, show the white skin be- 
neath his Arabic tunic, speak a few 
words in French, mention a name 
or two, explain the unusual posi- 
tion he was in, and later, sometime 
before the fifteenth, or, possibly on 
the way back to Aia, put his case 
before His Lordship. It would be 
so easy! What a chance, and how 
strange that the Bishop should have 
taken the Abii Soluk caravan road! 

“Carissimo Padre—nel prezioso 
sangue suo—”’ Was it the desert 
wind, swirling across the waste 
spaces, 2 murmur among the dry 
palms above.... 

The tall Arab moved forward, 
leaving his small companion at the 
side of the animals. Watching him 
curiously, one of the officers rode 
closer, as if fearing some outrage 
on the elderly prelate. But the na- 
tive, reaching his goal, flung him- 
self on his knees by the Bishop’s 
horse, begging, in Arabic, a bless- 
ing. The old man’s eyes grew soft, 
as he leaned forward in his saddle 
to place a hand on the bowed head. 

“Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis, 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti de- 
scendat super te et maneat semper. 
God bless you, my son.” His hand 
was seized and pressed passionately 
to the man’s lips. 

As he shielded a match with his 
kepi, Lieutenant Labourt started. 

“Que diable!” he snapped. “But 
he has left his tears upon Your 
Lordship’s hand! These Arabs are 
strange people.” 

“Strange people, yes,” murmured 
the Bishop as he softly patted his 
beast’s neck, “but once converted, 
they make excellent Christians.” 
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66 HAT has been the temper of 

the Post-War decade?” 
Frederick Lewis Allen asks in the 
Outlook and Independent. He an- 
swers: “I think any thoughtful 
reader will agree upon certain out- 
standing characteristics. First, it 
has been an era of disillusion. The 
pumped-up idealism and fervor of 
war-time was followed by idol- 
smashing, by skepticism of exalted 
motives. Witness the reduction of 
man from an immortal soul to a 
biological mechanism; the substi- 
tution of the idea of sex for the idea 


of romantic love; the vogue of de- 
bunking.” 

The “vogue of debunking,” how- 
ever, is only the popular phase of 
a process that has been going on 


for a long time. The fact that our 
contemporaries are now beginning 
to search frantically for some es- 
cape from the vogue and some re- 
turn to a more positive basis of 
thought is merely an indication of 
how far we have actually gone. 

No phase of the situation has 
come in for more serious and ur- 
gent consideration of late than that 
of morality. We are actually look- 
ing for some pretext which will 
make us be good. Having “de- 
bunked” what were formerly con- 
sidered the impregnable truths on 
which life was regulated, and hav- 
ing demolished the barriers to that 
which formerly was considered sin, 
our Nestors are now throwing up 
their hands aghast at the moral 
confusion that has followed. 


I 


In his Preface to Morals, Lipp- 
mann remarks, “Hegesias, having 
started from the premise that pleas- 
ure is the end of life, concluded 
that, since life affords at least as 
much pain as pleasure, the end of 
life cannot be realized. There is 
now a generation in the world 
which is approaching middle age. 
They have exercised the privileges 
which were won by the iconoclasts 
who attacked what was usually 
called the Puritan or Victorian tra- 
dition. They have exercised the 
privileges without external restraint 
and without inhibition. Their con- 
clusions are reported in the latest 
works of fiction. Do they report 
that they have found happiness in 
their freedom? Well, hardly. In- 
stead of the gladness which they 
were promised, they seem, like 
Hegesias to have found the waste- 
land.” 

Underlying the whole trend, of 
course, is the denial of a personal 
God. Gilbert Murray, writing in 
Harper’s, gives a typical example of 
this, quoting a friend: “I have much 
sympathy with the young genera- 
tion. It has seen so many myths 
exploded around it: not merely the 
Christian myth, but such things as 
self-denial, altruism, public spirit, 
that it believes in no myths at all. 
And you need to be very tough in- 
deed to be able to do without any 
myths.” Elmer Davis is more ex- 
plicit, and indicates that, in place of 
a personal, all-seeing and intelligent 
God, the new philosophy has re- 














turned to the notions of Spinoza. 
“But where is the God who pitieth 
them that fear Him like as a father 
pitieth his children? Several thou- 
sand years of observation of human 
affairs have discovered virtually no 
evidence of His workings; nor can 
we find it in the skies. It seems 
ridiculous to suppose that the Im- 
manent Order of an organism 
whose cells are thousands of light- 
years wide is greatly concerned 
whether, on the microscopic satel- 
lite of a remote and inconsiderable 
star, kings rule justly, or Methodists 
dance. There may be a God who 
cares about such matters, as many 
individual scientists believe; but 
science as such tells us nothing 
about him, whereas to the God of 
Everything—or the God Who is 
Everything—it bears clear witness.” 

He concludes: “If there is no God 
but this Cosmic Order, the confu- 
sion of theology and morals has 
been the gravest of human errors... 
But we still need a theology—a new 
theology which is more than sci- 
ence, but must in certain directions 
be limited by science; we need a 
new and more rational code of 
morals.” 

James Truslow Adams, writing in 
the Forum, expresses morality in 
the formula “I ought” as opposed 
to “I want” or “I must,” and dis- 
covers its origin and development 
as part of the process of natural 
evolution. He says: “There is a 
Something—call it what you will— 
in the universe which has developed 
stars out of nebule, and in our de- 
scription of the universe we have to 
find room for morals as well as 
stars. Man’s life has been greatly 
enriched by his being able to live in 
large social aggregates of great com- 
plexity of organization. He could 
not have done so, according to all 
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experience, unless the conduct of 
the innumerable codperating indi- 
viduals had been governed in one 
sphere by the civil law and in an- 
other, not amenable to that, by 
what we call the moral law. The 
moral law is thus a reality which 
has played its part in raising man 
to a higher level. It has been an es- 
sential part of the evolutionary 
process. If society depended solely 
on its code of civil laws or a com- 
plete individualism in morals, it 
would not be found hanging to- 
gether to-morrow morning.” 

In attempting to establish a final 
norm or standard by which we can 
judge whether an act is good or 
bad, Mr. Adams returns practically 
to the solution offered by the old 
German philosopher, Kant—an in- 
ternal urge to be good. This urge, 
he says, arises from a sense of mor- 
al beauty. 

“In the past,” he remarks, “the 
sanction for the moral law has tak- 
en two forms: one for the few and 
the other for the many. In prac- 
tically all periods and among all 
races, we find a certain élite among 
the people —individuals to whom 
the moral law appears as a thing of 
beauty, who would feel the same 
disgust for an immoral act that 
they would for a repulsive one 2xs- 
thetically, or a brutal one physical- 
ly. They have the same instinct 
for morality that the artist has for 
beauty, or the gentleman for his 
code of honor. For them there is 
no need of a sanction involving 
compulsion, either physical or psy- 
chological. They have, so to speak, 
the moral gift, as poets and paint- 
ers have the artistic gift. In the 
same way that great artists and 
poets have led men to see beauty, 
so these moralists have led men to 
see morality; and just as human 
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life would be infinitely less rich and 
full without the legacy derived from 
esthetic genius, so would it be im- 
poverished without the legacy de- 
rived from moral genius.” 

But he hastens to add: “With the 
great mass of mankind, however, it 
has been different, and a sanction 
with power behind it is required to 
make people conform to both the 
moral law and the civil . . . So we 
have to turn to the emotions, and 
of those the most powerful are love 
and fear; and, in the past, the need- 
ed sanctions for popular morality 
have been love for the character of 
some great moral leader, or love 
and fear with reference to the su- 
pernatural . . . To depend to-day 
upon reason as a sufficient guide in 
the whole field of conduct not gov- 
erned by the civil law is like trying 
to take shelter under an acorn in- 
stead of an oak tree in a storm.” 

So it would seem that, in the end, 
the beautiful souls—the inner circle 
of those rare persons who can sense 
naughtiness by its lack of beauty— 
are to formulate the moral law, and 
then lay it on the unevolved masses 
of men by pretending that there is 
a hell for the bad people who do 
not conform to it. 

Mr. Lippmann entertains a some- 
what similar vision. He says: “To 
replace the conception of man as the 
subject of a heavenly king, which 
dominates the whole ancestral order 
of life, humanism takes as its domi- 
nant pattern the progress of the in- 
dividual from helpless infancy to 
self-governing maturity.” Maturity, 
he feels, makes its own laws. “A 
mature desire is innocent. This, I 
think, is the final teaching of the 
great sages.” Then he quotes a 
Buddhistic formula, which ends 

with the comforting statement: “At 
seventy, I could follow what my 
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heart desired, without transgressing 
what was right.” 

“Since there is no principle un- 
der modern conditions which au- 
thorizes the reéstablishment of a 
moral code,” he concludes, “the 
moralist, unless he revises his prem- 
ises, becomes entirely ineffectual. 
To revise his premises can, under 
the circumstances, mean only one 
thing: that he occupies himself with 
the problem of how to encourage 
that growth into maturity, that out- 
growing of naive desire, that culti- 
vation of disinterestedness, which 
render passion innocent and an au- 
thoritative morality unnecessary.” 

Unfortunately, this exalted, if 
somewhat vague, function of Mr. 
Lippmann’s moralist does not seem 
to square with the less exalted, if 
somewhat more definite, function 
which Mr. Lippmann carves out for 
him later. “An authoritative code 
of morals has force and effect,” he 
says, “when it expresses the settled 
customs of a stable society: the 
pharisee can impose upon the mi- 
nority only such conventions as the 
majority find appropriate and nec- 
essary. But when customs are un- 
settled, as they are in the modern 
world, by continual change in the 
circumstances of life, the pharisee 
is helpless. He cannot command 
with authority because his com- 
mands no longer imply the usages 
of the community: they express the 
prejudices of the moralist rather 
than the practices of men. When 
that happens, it is presumptuous to 
issue moral commandments, for in 
fact nobody has authority to com- 
mand.” 

If, then, morality is no more than 
established convention, it is quite 
possible that the morality of one 
age might righteously contradict 
that of another, and that the moral- 
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ities of various societies or nations 
in the same age might righteously 
be at loggerheads with one another. 
If, as V. F. Calverton maintains, 
women are beginning to regard mo- 
nogamy as antiquated, it is quite 
possible at some future date that 
the inquiring moralist might thus 
find himself obliged to accommo- 
date the interesting situation of 
several husbands clustering around 
the same wife. And what the ma- 
ture spirits of one age regarded as 
esthetically undesirable, with Mr. 
Adams, might appear positively 
beautiful to the maturer, because 
more evolved, minds of a later 
epoch. This is a bit confusing. 

Elmer Davis is aware of the diffi- 
culty, and, having asked what we 
are going to do about it all, gives 
an answer which is about as logical- 
ly futile as one could expect. “The 
answer is obvious: We must do the 
best we can regardless. Or if you 
say that this ‘must’ begs the ques- 
tion, it may be more exact to an- 
swer that the human race is so 
made that on the whole it is going 
to do the best it can regardless... . 

“You don’t like that prospect? 
Well, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you like it or not; to pre- 
sent appearance that is what you 
have got and you had better make 
the best of it. Fortunately, man- 
kind, for all its frailties, has a gen- 
eral tendency to think better of it- 
self when it tries than when it curls 
up and quits. Self-respect may 
save us yet.” 

That seems to leave things dan- 
gling in mid-air. 


II 
One of the fundamental objec- 


tions of this new morality to the 
old morality is that the latter rests 
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upon the idea of commandment 
from a personal God, with final 
judgment at His throne. Thus, says 
Lippmann, “Men did not really 
know why God preferred certain 
kinds of conduct; they merely pro- 
fessed to know what kind of con- 
duct he preferred. They could not 
really ask themselves what the dif- 
ference was between good and evil. 
That was a secret locked in the na- 
ture of a being whose choices were 
ultimately inscrutable. The only 
question was what he willed. Even 
Job had to be content without fath- 
oming his reasons.” 

Now, I think that anyone who is 
prepared to admit the principle of 
causality will have to arrive at the 
existence of some First Cause in the 
universe, responsible for the laws of 
nature and in general for the way 
things act. You can call this First 
Principle anything you please: God, 
or just Cosmos, if you cannot un- 
derstand why a First Principle 
which is responsible for intelligent 
creatures, or, let us say, for intelli- 
gent manifestations, such as we 
suppose ourselves to be, ought it- 
self to personify Prime Intelligence. 

At any rate, no matter how hard 
we try, there is really no way of 
finding out just why human nature 
and the world around us has been 
made thus and so. The only an- 
swer we can give is the same as a 
small boy might offer for putting 
wheels on a wagon: to make it run. 
There might be other ways of get- 
ting the same result, such as pad- 
dling it on a lake; but then the 
thing would no longer be a wagon. 
All we can do is to accept ourselves 
as God has made us, even while ad- 
mitting that He might have done a 
better job or have passed us up al- 
together and made something else 
in our place. 
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But taking the facts as they are, 
we are aware that human nature, 
like everything else, is wound up 
and pointed in at least a general di- 
rection. It seems that everyone of 
my faculties and impulses is so 
hooked up with my fate that I am 
pulled along in spite of myself. 
Quite frequently something goes 
wrong, and the wires mix their sig- 
nals; but if I wait to get my bear- 
ings, everything moves along 
smoothly again. 

I know, for example, that I must 
eat to live. Something in me craves 
food, and even if I had never heard 
of physiology I might well suspect 
that there are within me certain or- 
gans equipped to handle the situa- 
tion. At times, my eyes and my de- 
sires may be larger than my stom- 
ach. That does not mean that they 
are right and ought to be satisfied. 
It means only that my system is im- 
perfect and has to be synchronized 
by experience. If I am wise, I shall 
be willing to forego the pleasure of 
indulging certain impulses and seek 
rather the final harmony of all. 

Is it too much to say that these 
general tendencies which urge me 
on to full development are the laws 
of my nature? Not every impulse, 
of course, nor every desire; but 
those which, taken in the aggregate 
and interpreted in the calm light of 
long experience, show what my na- 
ture is accommodated to do and 
how it should work to gain the ends 
for which it is equipped. And if 
my way of thinking, in common 
with the vast majority of men, leads 
me to maintain the existence of a 
First Principle, which I prefer to 
call God, is it too much to say that 
these laws of my nature represent 
His will? Is He not responsible for 
them? 

If, then, I take James Truslow 
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Adams’s definition of morality as “I 
ought” in opposition to “I must” or 
to each individual “I want,” and 
expand it to mean the conformity 
or difformity of the acts over which 
I have control with relation to the 
final and complete tendency of my 
nature, is it mere superstition for 
me to say that, in the last analysis 
the laws of morality are based on 
the will of God? I think not. 

Thus morality assumes a double 
aspect. One regards the harmoni- 
zation of my acts with the normal 
requirements of human nature. The 
other concerns my responsibility for 
my acts to the supreme Author 
whose will is evidently expressed in 
the laws or normal tendencies which 
govern my nature. 

It would seem that if I consider 
the difference between morally bad 
acts to be based on that which ad- 
vances or interferes with my com- 
plete normal well-being, then I 
ought to conclude that virtue brings 
happiness and that vice brings un- 
happiness, at least in the long run. 
This conclusion seems to be borne 
out by human experience. The hot 
pursuit of artificial pleasures which 
are generally regarded as illicit and 
that type of vice known as intem- 
perance bring disillusion and dis- 
gust for life in the end and have 
been instrumental in the downfall 
of nations. Simple, virtuous pleas- 
ures, devotion to duty, and life 
which centers around the love and 
quiet development of the home un- 
doubtedly bring the maximum of 
lasting happiness. 

To advance this as a final and 
cogent argument for being moral, 
however, is idle. Persons reared in 
a fast and loose atmosphere will 
laugh at your dull home life. No 
matter how convinced a drunkard 
may be that he is ruining himself 












































and his family, he will continue to 
find an incomparable solace in his 
bottle. Who will persuade a mar- 
ried man, or an unmarried man for 
that matter, that he is saying fare- 
well to happiness by patronizing a 
public woman or seducing an inno- 
cent girl? If wealth and comfort 
can be secured easily by a dishonest 
move, who will say that virtue is its 
own reward? Some have argued 
that, after all, life is only a survival 
of the fittest. 

While immorality does go coun- 
ter to our grain, it is pretty hard to 
say that any individual immoral act 
is going to spoil our natural happi- 
ness; and it is considerably harder 
to point this out to persons whose 
ideas of happiness are not fully ma- 
tured and who have not run the 
gamut of experience. 

It seems equally obvious that vir- 
tue does not eliminate suffering, but 
on the contrary, in many cases 
causes it. Indeed, one of the rea- 
sons advanced by our new moralists 
for rejecting old moral standards is 
that the repression of certain im- 
pulses, formerly considered unruly 
and sinful if indulged, causes per- 
sonal inconvenience. Self-discipline, 
abstinence, sacrifice, all are required 
for the exercise of virtue, sometimes 
to a heroic degree; and while it 
seems that happiness in the true 
standard of values should be the re- 
ward, it is difficult, in individual 
cases, to gauge the contribution of 
such effort in relation to any final 
result. 

In a word: although true happi- 
ness, individual as well as social, 
arises from virtue, it is purchased, 
frequently, only at the cost of 
hardship: hardship, which to many 
persons obscures the vision of hap- 
Ppiness beyond; and in any event 
does not impose an obligation in 
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any particular case for following 
the code of morality which man- 
kind may have agreed upon. 

Obligation implies responsibility 
to an authority higher than our- 
selves. Unless we admit a personal 
responsibility for our deliberate acts 
to a Supreme Lawsgiver, I do not see 
how we can speak of any strict obli- 
gation to be moral. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that a civil State can be 
trusted to keep us good. The most 
that any State can do is to lay down 
regulations for public order. Com- 
mon experience shows that the en- 
forcement of even the most elemen- 
tal civil laws is beset with difficul- 
ties; and most of us will admit that 
there are innumerable secret viola- 
lations of conscience which the 
State cannot begin to detect. 

If we are forced thus to admit the 
existence of a First Independent 
Intelligence to Whom, if at all, we 
are responsible for the observance 
of the moral law, shall we say that 
He cares? Are His laws inexorable? 
In other words, will He punish for 
their violation and give reward if 
they are observed? That question 
touches the heart of the matter. 

With regard to the world around 
us, the question seems superfluous. 
So far as science can tell, there is 
no element of matter which does 
not always act the same way in the 
same circumstances. Even the ani- 
mals below us, although they are 
aware through their senses of vari- 
ous lines of action, invariably se- 
lect, without reflection, that line 
which “clicks” with the predomi- 
nant’appetite or sensitive impres- 
sion of the moment. The Creator 
of nature was never more serious 
than when He devised the physical, 
chemical, and organic laws and 
processes of His creation. Are we 
the exception? 
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There is no possibility of our 
avoiding the process of natural law 
in our vegetative and animal com- 
plex. We can, of course, hasten or 
retard the process of nature, by 
medical and chemical science, but 
even then we are merely applying 
new combinations of forces which 
act just as inexorably. If there is 
any possibility of independent ac- 
tion, it must arise from a personal 
freedom in preliminary choice, face 
to face with definite alternatives: 
freedom which, although influenced 
by external motives and impres- 
sions, ultimately decides its own 
fate. Once the choice is made and 
applied, certain natural conse- 
quences are bound to result. It is 
just this freedom of choice that dis- 
tinguishes men from the rest of the 
animal kingdom, gives us a domin- 
ion over many of our actions, and 
ushers in the whole question of 
moral law and responsibility. 
Unless we are prepared to admit 
that we have a free will—a self-de- 
termining faculty which gives us 
choice in the solution of life’s prob- 
lems, there is no use in talking 
about morality at all. For moral- 
ity, if it means anything, means the 
direction of the laws of human na- 
ture, by ourselves, in that slice of 
life, obviously, in which we are 
thrown “upon our own.” There is 
no reason to think, however, be- 
cause we are left free in this capac- 
ity that we are exempted from as 
scrupulous an administration of 
ourselves as nature exacts from the 
rest of creation. The only problem 
is: if we are left in the mysterious 
position of being able to disregard 
the rules of conduct which nature 
imposes upon us, where shall we 
look for the wrath of nature, the 
final sanction? 
An inquiry into the character of 
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the human will itself reveals the 
answer. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of matter and even of in- 
stinct as coupled with matter seems 
to be its interlocking with other 
forces of nature so that it is tied 
down to the experience of its pres- 
ent condition. Any freedom of 
movement, therefore, must come 
from the ability of a thing to rise 
above its material enslavement— 
this linking of part to part or of 
necessary instinctive reaction with 
external stimuli—and from its pow- 
er to reflect on itself and to ab- 
stract from time and place. The 
secret of the freedom of the will, 
therefore, must be sought in the 
faculty which directs it: the human 
intelligence, which rears its head 
above the shock of present impres- 
sions, abstracts their hidden mean- 
ing, correlates past with present 
and future. 

Are we not justified, then, in con- 
cluding that the abiding principle 
of our intelligence is itself superior 
to matter, a substance without parts 
or material extension, a thing that 
cannot be decomposed even with 
dissolution of the body—an immor- 
tal soul? Without this conclusion 
and all it involves, I do not see how 
we can begin to explain the opera- 
tions and hopes of the human mind. 
And only with this conclusion can 
we understand why nature has left 
us free to administer her laws in 
our regard—giving us plainly to un- 
derstand that a strict reckoning will 
be demanded in the future life. If 
freedom of the will is a necessary 
postulate for morality, immortality 
of the soul provides its only satis- 
factory sanction. 

In fact, without this personal re- 
lationship to an eternal destiny, it 
is difficult to see just how we can 
talk about those fundamental rights 











and duties which form the basis of 
the moral life, such as the right to 
life itself and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, or, if we assume such for our- 
selves without this relationship, 
why we should deny the same rights, 
if not the same duties, to plants and 
animals. There is no reason, ex- 
cept sentiment, why a person who 
denies the immortality of the soul 
should not feel as badly about up- 
rooting turnips or hunting rabbits 
as he would about shooting his re- 
lations. 

Unless we grant that in virtue of 
our immortality each one of us has 
a personal responsibility and invio- 
lability before God, the only security 
for our individual “inalienable” 
rights is an ability to bulldoze others 
and the only firm assurance that 
we shall discharge our duties is the 
ability of others to bulldoze us. In 
the end, therefore, the inalienability 
of rights and duties is secured only 
by a sanction which cannot be 
evaded. This sanction is an ade- 
quate reward or punishment of the 
soul in the future life by the God 
Who is the author of our nature 
and consequently the judge of our 
conduct. 

With the foundations of morality 
thus framed there is no reason why 
we may not inquire into the why of 
its individual precepts. In fact, no 
code of morals is rational unless it 
can stand up under the test of this 
why. The will of God or, if you 
wish, the natural law, is promul- 
gated according to the capacities of 
its subjects. Human nature, being 
endowed with reason, finds its laws 
by rational inquiry into its own nat- 
ural tendencies and the problems in 
which it finds itself. Conscience is 


no more than natural reason apply- 
ing definite alternatives of conduct 
to the standard of the human des- 
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tiny, considered in our final tend- 
encies. 

This inquiry obviously leads to 
three great considerations, namely, 
to those which concern the corre- 
lated purpose of our personal facul- 
ties, those which involve our social 
relations, and those which direct 
us to God. It must be apparent that 
unless we arrive at some firm knowl- 
edge of the first principles which, 
in the nature of things, underlie our 
make-up in this threefold regard, 
we have no way of testing the mo- 
rality of individual actions. 

But once these principles are es- 
tablished, it is utter nonsense to 
imagine that morality can change 
radically with the times. The laws 
of morality are not a product of the 
times, but, as the characteristic 
final tendencies of human nature it- 
self, can change only if human 
nature changes. Even the most ex- 
treme evolutionists will hardly ad- 
mit that human nature has changed 
so much as to grant the modifica- 
tions in human conduct advocated 
by some of our modern moralists. 
It is true that circumstances may 
alter cases, and certain things 
which, under given conditions, are 
considered immoral may, under 
other conditions, become quite in- 
different. A familiar example of 
this is the question of women’s 
dress and the whole question of 
modesty, which in itself is relative 
to the law of procreation within 
legitimate wedlock. This law is 
absolute in the sense that anything 
which tends to break it down and 
lead to sexual promiscuity shares 
proportionately the immorality of 
that which it leads to. But for dif- 
ferent climates, individuals, and so- 
cial conditions, it seems obvious 
that such a thing as women’s dress, 
quite indifferent in itself from a 
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moral standpoint, may bear an alto- 
gether different relation to the abso- 
lute law. The law itself, however, 
remains rooted in human nature. 

To employ a natural human 
faculty for a purpose or in a man- 
ner which goes counter to its final 
or specific tendency, we say, is obvi- 
ously against the law of nature and 
therefore is immoral. Commenting 
on this, Elmer Davis says: “The 
Catholic is quite right, then, in say- 
ing that birth control, as an inter- 
ference with the processes of na- 
ture, is a contravention of the will 
of God. But so is medicine, both 
preventive and curative; so is the 
building of houses, the manufacture 
of clothes, the construction of boats 
and airplanes.” Mr. Davis seems 
to be under a misapprehension. 

The law of self-preservation places 
all nature at our disposal, so long 
as we do not infringe upon the legit- 
imate rights of others. So far as 
nature below man is concerned, 
there is no question of rights and 
duties. There is no reason why we 
may not uproot dandelions, shoot 
sparrows, poison microbes, and 
build motor boats. The essence of 
immorality appears in this, not 
that we improve or protect our- 
selves, or that we hasten or retard 
the course of nature, but that we 
deliberately frustrate by perversion 
our own natural faculties. Thus, 
for example, while we are not held 
responsible if nature fails to fruc- 
tify the sexual elements of concep- 
tion, we are held responsible if we 
decide to employ our organic facul- 
ties merely for the sensitive pleas- 
ure afforded, while deliberately frus- 
trating the specific final purpose of 
the faculty itself. 

To determine these final or spe- 
cific tendencies of human nature in 
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its threefold relations, we have to 
examine carefully, not only what 
seem to be our normal tendencies 
and the natural purpose of our 
faculties, but also the results of an 
opposite morality. Part of the ar- 
gument for monogamous marriage 
as a permanent state consists in 
that state of affairs which follows 
where wedlock is turned into a 
temporary companionship. Part of 
the argument against artificial con- 
traception, which, so far as I can 
see, amounts to the same thing as 
masturbation, lies in the evils which 
follow when the body is made a 
mere plaything of pleasure and im- 
pulse. Part of the argument for the 
right of private ownership is drawn 
from a picture of society where pos- 
session is maintained only at the 
point of the sword or where citizens 
are merely serfs of the State. Part 
of the argument for truthfulness in 
speech lies in the social chaos that 
results where mutual trust is lost. 

I have yet to be persuaded that 
this view of life and morality, how- 
ever old it may be, is antiquated or 
due for a change. Although guided 
and sanctioned by supernatural reve- 
lation in the Catholic system, it is 
eminently reasonable and perfectly 
logical in its exhaustive possibili- 
ties for treating the problems of life. 
It is true that the standard works 
hardship on many, requires sacri- 
fice, means the suppression of many 
an impulse and the renunciation of 
many a desire. But the true gauge 
of happiness is not found in the in- 
dulgence of every impulse but 
rather in the attainment of ultimate 
values. If, in spite of present vir- 
tues, this life does not offer a full 
realization of our legitimate desires, 
we shall find their fulfillment in the 
eternity beyond. 
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BONNY blossomed whitethorns, of this pleasant land, I bless you. 
Bonny, bonny, blossomed whitethorns, may God cherish and caress 
you! 
The spreading green beneath you, and the bending blue above you— 
Bonny, bonny blossomed whitethorns, in my heart I hold and love you. 









O bonny blossomed whitethorns, all our bosky dales adorning! 
Breathing bliss upon the evening, shedding glory on the morning, 

Bearing brightness to the noon-tide—loving-fond with us ye linger, 
O, beauty bright! writ o’er the land by God’s white fragrant finger. 











O bonny blossomed whitethorns! You recall a magic Maytime, 

And a world far filled with fragrance ’twixt each nighttime and its day- 
time; 

When through dream-dusk your million eyes beamed kindly on my suing, 

In hushtide of those holy eves when I my love was wooing. 















O bonny blossomed whitethorns! Sure my memory’s ever haunted 
By yon glad day when my love and I among you moved enchanted, 
And saw, outspread, rich bride-robe gifts for my true love’s white gowning, 
And the wreath of blooms you twined above, for my spotless love’s bright 
crowning. 








O bonny whitethorns! When this heart one dark Maytime was care-full, 
Above my bowed head, pleadingly, you stretched white arms so prayerful, 
Till silent shapes, come floating down, the breath of peace breathed o’me, 
And song-birds waked within my heart, and life flashed bright before me. 







O bonny blossomed whitethorns! This poor earth would know a gay time, 
If you bloomed on for ever, and the world stood still at Maytime, 
Glad-throated throstles in yon bowers charming away all sadness, 

Our souls deep-filled with beauty, and our hearts high-brimmed with glad- 


ness. 









O bonny blossomed whitethorns of this glorious land, I bless you! 
Bonny, bonny blossomed whitethorns, may God cherish and caress you! 
The kindly green beneath you, and the bending blue above you— 

Bonny, bonny blossomed whitethorns, how I love you! how I love you! 














HEN recruiting was in full 
swing in Ireland at the be- 
ginning of the War one of the in- 
ducements offered from the recruit- 
ing platform was the duty of going 
to help the Catholic Belgians against 
the, presumably, Protestant Ger- 
mans. It was a shallow induce- 
ment, for the Irish are not bigots. 

Many a boy from Munster, Lein- 
ster and Connaught who heard that 
absurd bit of propaganda—and how 
the recruiting in Ireland was mis- 
managed would take an article to 
itself—must have rubbed his eyes 
when, as one of the Occupying 
Army he marched into Cologne. 

I should say that Cologne is the 
most Catholic town in the world, 
not even excepting Rome, for in 
Rome there are the Jews and the 
Socialists and others of their kind 
of whom there are certainly fewer 
in Cologne. Cologne has always 
seemed to me to be saturated with 
the 
Three Kings brooding over it. When 
I passed through last year and at- 
tended Mass at the Cathedral on a 
dim and rainy morning I said to 
my companion: “There are only two 
places in the world where I would 
choose to die, Cologne and Ireland.” 

That dark morning in the glim- 
mering half-light there were many 
travelers at Mass besides ourselves, 
going on by the early morning train, 
some of them standing reverently, 
their traveling cases at their feet. 
One of the most beautiful appeals 
of German Catholicity is that the 
Religion comes so much into the 
kindly things of daily life. Women 
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brought in their market baskets, 
dropped a prayer in the august 
Cathedral and went out again. 
School-children on their holidays, 
tramping from one town to another, 
sat down in the Cathedral to rest 
and eat their rations; or some old 
tramping man, looking like an illus- 
tration in a fairy story sat on the 
steps of the High Altar and ate his 
bread and sausage or whatever food 
he carried, unchecked by the mag- 
nificent scarlet beadles. Only in 
Germany can there be such inti- 
macy. We should consider it ex- 
tremely indecorous, but to these 
people it was their Father’s house 
and they were at home in it and 
unafraid. 

I take it that in Germany as in 
Ireland, the simple people are the 
salt of the earth. Not from them 
comes the insolence of the Prussian, 
but from the Junkers or the com- 
mercial classes. 

It was in the Rhineland that I 
came to love the German people. My 
love does not cover certain swagger- 
ing and insolent Prussians, with 
whom we traveled once or twice. 
They were of the commercial class 
which is not to say by any manner 
of means that the commercial class 
are all Prussians—far from it. Now 
I come to think of it, being a fair- 
minded woman more or less, I see 
the Prussian side of it. We were 
an Occupation and should have been 
rightly a hated one; we were cer- 
tainly not hated by the many. Per- 
haps the disagreeable Prussians 
might have stood for the self- 
respecting and patriotic. 








Perhaps there was something in 
what Mr. Apfel, a highly intelligent 
young Jew, said when I asked him 
if it had not been a terrible moment 
for the Germans when they realized 
that they were not going to win the 
War. He said: “Mrs. Hinkson, if 
Germany had won the War, I could 
not go to post a letter but there 
would be a policeman standing by 
the letter box. If I omitted to salute 
him he would have struck me down. 
I do not think, and a great many 
Germans think with me, that it was 
a bad thing that Germany lost the 
War.” 

Of course he had the detachment 
of the Jew and the Jews had had 
more than their share of dragoon- 
ing from the bureaucracy and all 
its instruments. They were not per- 
mitted even to keep their names 
and when they must take another 
they turned to natural objects, 
choosing sometimes beautiful names 
such as Blum, Rosenblum, Blum- 
garten, Blumenfeld, all reminiscent 
of the Germany which is embowered 
in bloom every Spring. The Jews 
of Cologne, up to the middle of the 
last century, were not permitted to 
sleep in Cologne. They had to go 
to the other side of the river. 

Perhaps to many Germans the 
downfall of the bureaucracy meant 
freedom without their love of coun- 
try suffering any diminution. Some 
would have said that one shouldn’t 
listen to a Jew. They blamed most 
calamities on the Jews who must 
have had a broad back to carry so 
much. Our Frau in Cologne used 
to say that the currency chaos in 
Germany was manipulated by the 
Jews, remarking that when the 
Jews had a feast or a fast day which 
kept them from the Bourse the mark 
rallied. 

There were seventy-two Catholic 
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churches in Cologne. I knew of 
only one Lutheran and that I think 
had been commandeered by the 
Occupation. 

Among the most beautiful things 
in Cologne were the Sunday proces- 
sions which went on all during the 
Summer. The Germans have the 
sense of the pageant to a remarkable 
degree. The first of these proces- 
sions we met in the street on a 
showery June Sunday. The singing* 
was wonderful. The traffic of the 
town was stopped to let the proces- 
sion pass. I think we had not real- 
ized it then; we were newcomers 
and we could have seen only a bit 
of the procession as it crowded the 
main thoroughfare, for I remember 
most clearly the beautiful devotion 
of the simple men and women walk- 
ing in the procession, and the top- 
hatted citizens who were not a part 
of the procession, kneeling down 
in the wet street bareheaded as it 
passed. Also the long lines of wait- 
ing trams. The streets were all clad 
in green. Cologne is a city of trees, 
leafy boulevards down all the streets 
to say nothing of the parks and open 
spaces everywhere. The trees could 
spare each a bough, a branch, for 
the devotion of the people; and we 
all knelt on the young leafage in 
honor of Him who made it. 

I saw many processions after that 
first one but the one which came 
home to me most, which I saw in 
all its details was the procession 
from the Ursula Kirche which was 
our church of all the Cologne 
churches. I never saw the bones of 
the eleven thousand virgins—I be- 
lieve that accurately the number 
was more like eleven—which are on 
view there, but I did see the myriads 
of lovely children forming up for 
the procession on a June Sunday 
nearly a year later than that first 
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one. We had seen the preparation 
of the faithful citizens; the shop 
windows opening on to the street, 
hung in scarlet and gold, each one 
a temporary altar where Benedic- 
tion succeeded Benediction. Each 
house-window looking on the street 
had its altar. Sometimes a dog or 
a cat sat by the altar gazing sol- 
emnly out into the street as though 
they too had their part—and why 
not in the City of the Three Kings 
who came later to the Crib than the 
animals? 

The great scene of beauty was, 
however, in the Ursula Platz. That 
on a chilly June morning was filled 
with tossing rose and gold and the 
white of lilies, the exquisite chil- 
dren in all their bravery looking as 
though they had suddenly tumbled 
out of Heaven, like the little angels 
in an Italian picture of the Nativity 
clinging like little birds or flowers 
to rafters or wall. Of all the chil- 
dren I have known my heart has 
been touched most by the children 
of the Rhineland. I remember an 
Italian Cardinal at a Eucharistic 
Procession in London who when 
the children’s part of the procession 
passed by ran up and down his bal- 
cony spreading his arms wide as 
though he would gather every little 
head to his breast. That was how 
I felt about the German children. 
They awoke in me that passion of 
tenderness which is one of the most 
exquisite gifts of God to His crea- 
tures. I did not know whether I 
was in the body or out of the body 
looking at those children. Like the 
Italian Cardinal I was transported. 

I suppose Italian children may be 
more beautiful. I remember deli- 
cious Italian children at the Church 
of San Nicolo in Florence who 
played the most alluring pranks 
during a Mass at which it was diffi- 
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cult to be recollected. One felt so 

sure that their Father smiled even 

if old San Nicolo frowned ever so 
slightly. 

But the beautiful composure of 
the little German girls, the quaint 
oddity of the little boys, the allur- 
ing roguishness of the babies were 
irresistible. I remember the first 
German baby who played hide-and- 
seek with me from behind his 
mother’s back in a Cologne tram- 
car. That was in ’22. In ’28 I was 
in a shop in Wiesbaden and a shop- 
ping lady had left her baby in a 
gocart by the door of the shop. I 
held out a finger and the little fin- 
gers closed over it. The baby’s 
eyes were comprehending in a 
strange way. The little fingers took 
hold on my heart. A little later 
walking in the street a boy of about 
three, dressed in green like a fores- 
ter or a fairy, suddenly catching 
sight of me at some distance ran 
from his father’s side and sprang 
into my arms. He might have been 
looking for me all his little life. 
He clung to me till his father came 
and dislodged him. If I put him 
into a fairy story I shall call him 
Bubble-and-Squeak—he was such a 
laughing quietly uproarious fairy. 
Why he selected me remains a mys- 
tery; but I have left a good many 
little drops from my heart with the 
Rhineland children. 

That procession—all tossing rose 
and white and gold—was beautiful 
from start to finish. The morning 
was very cold and the mothers were 
busy and tender over the children. 
They were of all classes, but all 
beautiful and beautifully clad. The 
working-class women in Germany 
were in my knowledge of them great 
women, great mothers. During that 
continued falling of the mark they 
never lost their look of ordered neat- 
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ness, their calm, their competence; 
their hair, which they do not cover, 
always well cared for, as they were 
themselves. They were pleasant to 
look upon and they did not grow 
unwieldy in middle age as the mid- 
dle classes generally do. I used to 
marvel at the beautiful way the 
babies were kept, the wonderfully 
embroidered coverlets over the go- 
carts. The Hohenzollerns might 
have gone out, but King Baby was 
still King. 

The difference in class of the 
children was only marked by the 
fineness of the wraps the mothers 
were putting over the lightly clad 
little girls. There were many little 
boys too, ringing little golden bells 
while their sisters carried golden 
lambs or images of one kind or an- 
other. The boys were not so or- 
dered nor so composed as their sis- 
ters. While the procession was be- 
ing formed they were always wan- 
dering away down side streets, ring- 
ing their golden bells, and being 
captured and brought back by their 
mothers or careful elder sisters. 

The children were a constant de- 
light. They had not yet the burden 
of their education upon them and 
they were obviously adored. Two 
little boys in the street, their long 
trousers quaintly suspended by 
braces across their diminutive 
shorts, discussing something or 
other gravely, were delicious. There 
was one day a tiny boy feeding an 
immense horse with single grass 
blades while his father, who had 
forgotten all about him, talked with 
another solemn German. The child 
had to stand on tiptoe to offer the 
blade which the big horse lowered 
his muzzle to receive with an air of 
weary politeness irresistibly comic. 

Then there were wise little girls 
going a-marketing with huge bas- 
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kets and a Dachshund at their heels 
as anxious and careful as them- 
selves; the Herr Papa leading by a 
string his little son’s toy-cart, never 
looking back to see if his son was 
following him. The intrepid infant 
might just as well be in the middle 
of the street. 

They were very intrepid infants. 
There was a little boy who used to 
come alone to Mass at the Ursula 
Kirche. He was so young that he 
had the amazed look of a chick just 
emerging from the egg. Neverthe- 
less he was all there, spick and span 
from head to foot, his golden head 
emerging from the little fur collar 
of his coat. 

The children were terribly in evi- 
dence in the streets. Opposite our 
flat was one of the innumerable 
playgrounds of Cologne. Wherever 
in a German city is a waste spot 
they say: “Come, let us make a gar- 
den!” and the garden is made. Just 
then linked trams came from two 
directions rushing swiftly along the 
road the children must cross. The 
traffic, unlike the Germans them- 
selves is reckless. Once we were 
horrified to see four tiny children 
set out to make the passage perilous 
just as a tram hove in sight. They 
were so infinitesimal that they were 
more like dolls than children, and 
so uncertain on their feet that, one 
of us, rushing to draw them to a 
place of safety, they all fell over in 
a heap, full in the track of the rush- 
ing tram. It seemed as if there must 
be a holocaust but a comfortable 
German woman came to our aid. 
She picked them up all together and 
deposited them in the playground 
where in the Summer weather they 
stayed from dawn till dark. 

I am afraid the linked trams took 
their toll of these human flowers for 
there were frequent accidents. Their 
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docility was a safeguard. The chil- 
dren of the Occupation, far less 
docile, were in more danger. I say 
nothing of the free small citizens of 
America for they were not in evi- 
dence, but perhaps there were none 
in the Occupation. 

It used to be amusing to see the 
difference between the German chil- 
dren and the others who were apt 
to be unruly in public places. The 
little German maidens with their 
fair plaits around their little ears 
and their faces of a pure composure 
looked on amazed at the turbulent 
British children. 

Cologne overflowed with children 
—and also with dogs. The Dachs- 
hund had caught the look of his 
little owners—wise, meek, protest- 
ing. The drooping ears were not 
so unlike the child’s way of wear- 
ing the hair. Every Dachshund in 


Cologne looked as though he were 
surprised and pained perhaps by 
the Occupation. 

The children used to blow in and 
out of the churches—not like those 
imps at San Nicolo, but perfectly 


decorously. They certainly had 
their place in the sun. Christmas 
of course was their great time, but 
with them it was Christmas all the 
year. In the dark days before 
Christmas they were out with their 
parents of afternoons buying toys 
at the great toy-fair in the Neu- 
Market close by the Apostin Kirche 
or the many other places where toys 
and Christmas trees were on sale. 
The Christmas trees were wonder- 
ful—not merely a tree but a tree 
cunningly twisted to be a stable or 
a church or a castle or something 
else. There were great cribs and 
little cribs, all adorable and inno- 
cent. Surely a crib is the most 
lovely toy in the world. At Christ- 
mas time every open window 
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showed a tree. The littlest and 
least had their tree and around its 
base the tiny procession of kings 
and shepherds with their dogs and 
sheep all going to the crib. I won- 
der if the gentle simplicity of these 
Catholic Rhinelanders has its fount 
in the crib. 

We used to think that for an ani- 
mal lover Germany had a special 
appeal. It was passing through an 
ordeal which might excuse irrita- 
bility and nerves. In a year and a 
half I never saw an animal which 
was not treated with love and gen- 
tleness. They must have shared 
the general dearth with their 
owners. 

The horses were very lean. They 
often found it difficult to drag a 
heavy load up a hill. The driver 
never lost patience. The man 
strove as hard as the horse. When 
after an hour or two it was borne 
in on him that he and the horse 
could not do it they went home to- 
gether. Germany was surely the 
paradise of horses. 

Once in the Eifel we lit down 
from our vehicle which was horse- 
drawn, the French having comman- 
deered the motors. That climb into 
the mountainous Eifel country was 
done on foot by passengers and 
drivers. At the top of a steep hill 
the horses were rested and the 
driver showed us proudly the regi- 
mental number on their hoofs. 
They were British transport horses. 
How happy they must have felt not 
to have been sold to a less humane 
people. 

The piety of the good Rhineland- 
ers was very great. There was only 
one disquieting element. The young 
men and women of the working 
classes, say between eighteen and 
thirty, were notably absent from the 
churches. It was the class which 
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resented the defeat of Germany and 
visited it on the good God. 

But nevertheless the seventy-two 
churches of Cologne were crowded 
to the doors for the many Masses 
and other services. The good God 
is not always well served in the mat- 
ter of Church music. But in Ger- 
many He is. It might be the singing 
of His angels. Everywhere, every- 
where there is music. The little 
maidens go by you in the streets, 
arm linked in arm, an open score 
between them from which they are 
singing. You are in the country and 
you hear a magical sound: an old 
priest comes down a woodland path 
followed by an orderly procession 
of boys, all singing. The surpris- 
ing thing in Germany is the perfect 
harmony of the voices. Babies and 
Grannies sing equally beautifully 
with youth and prime. There will 
not be a single discord and there 
will be exquisite voices. Surely 


these people learned their singing 
from the angels and the stars when 
they sang together. 

That was a lovely time in Cologne 
although it had its dark shadows. 
One hardly ever met an unfriendly 


person. If one did he or she was 
always found to be other than a 
Rhinelander. We became very fond 
of our hosts at our German hotel, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, and before we 
left it had quite forgotten that we 
were ever enemies. We learned to 
love our Frau in the capacious flat. 
Sometimes we went back to the 
Kaiser Wilhelm for a meal. We 
were treated with great considera- 
tion there. In the crowded restau- 
rant a table would be found for us 
even if it were Herr Schneider’s 
own: and he would guide us to it, 
walking solemnly before us with a 
couple of lighted candles as though 
we were royalty. Once there was a 
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charge against Herr Schneider that 
he had asked a French sous-officier 
more for a bottle of wine than he 
charged his German customers. He 
came to us for a character. The 
case was heard at the Summary 
Court. Later, the head-waiter, who 
spoke English pretty well, reported 
to us in the following manner: 

“It was not very good for Herr 
Schneider, but then it was not very 
bad for Herr Schneider. It was five 
hundred marks.” 

The mark at that time stood at 
many thousand to the pound. 

I do not know that I have laughed 
anywhere, even in Ireland, as I 
laughed during that German year. 
The Rhinelander despite the mis- 
fortunes of his country was a very 
gay fellow. I think he laughed more 
than his womenkind. He had the 
secret of laughing with you even 
when he laughed at you. It might 
be your attempt at German speech 
or something less concrete. I re- 
member hilarious moments at a cer- 
tain hour on Mondays when the 
hotel tariff, which was weekly in- 
scribed on a slate hanging just 
within one’s bedroom door, was al- 
tered. This was necessitated by the 
steady fall of the mark. 

The procedure was as follows: 
A knock came to the bedroom door. 
In my case I was usually at my writ- 
ing table. In response to my 
“Herein!” there would enter Franz, 
the equivalent of a page-boy in an 
English hotel. I would be aware of 
him, a doubled-up image of mirth, 
but I would not pretend to be while 
he removed with a sponge the last 
week’s tariff, holding on to the door- 
post in sheer ecstasies of laughter. 
I would not turn my head. 

Franz would tiptoe out, watching 
me to the last delicious moment, 
closing the door behind him. Next 
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would come the head-waiter also in 
hilarious mood. I was aware that 
he was almost helpless with laugh- 
ter, while he wrote in the new tariff. 
There was the same ridiculous pan- 
tomime before he in turn tiptoed 
out. I knew that they imagined my 
apparent indifference changed to in- 
terest as soon as they were out of 
sight and hearing. I certainly ful- 
filled their anticipations by going 
to the door, which I always locked 
lest they should return and surprise 
me in the shameful act. The tariff 
remained pretty much the same. 
When we came we paid the equiva- 
lent of two shillings a night for our 
bedroom. A meal cost from six- 
pence to a shilling. It did not vary 
very much while we stayed at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Later there was less laughter. The 
privation was borne in proud self- 
respect as I have said in an earlier 
article. It hit hardest the great mid- 
dle class, which in all countries is 
generally the most heavily bur- 
dened. Their savings disappeared 
in a single night. The working class 
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was better off. There were large 
maternity benefits for the women 
and children. Germany remembered 
her broken men. In the factories 
every tenth man must have been 
maimed by the War. There was 
employment found for them. In 
all the public gardens crippled and 
disabled men were dragging a broom 
or wielding a spade. They had re- 
served places in the trains, and in 
the churches seats were set apart 
for them. We marveled that we 
never saw a terribly disfigured man 
in the streets. These, we learned 
later were sheltered in warmed and 
comfortable workshops where labor 
they could do was given them. 
The night we left Cologne the 
mark was at forty milliard to the 
pound and the people were storming 
the bakeries. I do not think the 
food riots ever came to very much, 
the Germans are too patient, as the 
Irish are too detached from the ma- 
terial things of life, ever to make 
a revolution over an empty belly, 
though they might, the Irish, at 
least, over a dream or a chimera. 


























ON BEING POOR 


By HELEN M. McCaApDEN 


T the recent all-day symposium 

of the People’s Lobby of the 
Civic Club, the subject under dis- 
cussion was “America’s National 
Sins—Unemployment and Poverty.” 
Although few or none have regis- 
tered a loud comment on it, it seems 
that thoughtful persons in this 
Christian country might wonder, 
when reading such a title, at what 
point in our development poverty 
entered into the category of sins. 
Certainly, it was not so considered 
at the time when Our Savior digni- 
fied forever the state of the poor by 
electing it as the condition of His 
birth; nor when He commented sor- 
rowfully, “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God!” nor, again, when He 
selected from the ranks of the lowly 
those who were to carry on His 
Church. Indeed, it would mean a 
long and fruitless search through 
the vistas and crannies of Catholic 
teaching and tradition, if anyone 
were so foolhardy as to try to find 
some justification there for even re- 
maining silent when poverty is be- 
ing called a sin. 

Destitution, of course, is a differ- 
ent thing. The degree of want 
which prevents persons from the 
pursuit of the greater perfection 
toward which they by nature tend 
is against the natural law and calls 
for aid from neighbors or the State. 
Allowing such a state of deprivation 
is a wrong on the part of the indi- 
viduals or society who could and 
should alleviate it. We still have 
much to accomplish in this respect. 
Yet it is dangerous to lean so far 





backward as to underrate the mil- 
lions who are good and happy, 
though living in the dreary side 
streets, and to throw the golden dust 
in the eyes of those whose vision 
is centered on the gaining of a big- 
ger car or a heavier radio. What- 
ever the speakers of the People’s 
Lobby might have found to say on 
poverty as a national sin,—and they 
did tend to lay the sin at the doors 
of society rather than of the poor,— 
the very title of the conference be- 
lied a point of view which is open 
to serious question. It is signifi- 
cant that one of the invited speak- 
ers at the meeting declined to make 
an address because the subject as- 
signed him, “Why Has Business 
Broken Down?” also had implica- 
tions which he considered exagger- 
ated and unfair. 

It is not only in isolated groups, 
or in concourses of the intellectual 
and the Socialist, that an odor of 
disfavor hangs about lack of wealth, 
even in the absence of any ill effect 
on those who are characterized by 
such a lack. For, if any trait marks 
off those who have drunk deep of 
American doctrines, it is the desire 
to be rich, or, failing that, to seem 
rich. It is this attitude that makes 
the rich, the financially successful, 
respected in our country above those 
who are outstanding in character; 
this it is that makes statesmanship 
a sadly lost art in a nation where 
those who can manage on a large 
scale prefer wealth to service; this 
also is the factor that causes the 
less selfish of our citizenry fre- 
quently to err in believing that all 
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misery can be abolished by opening 
increased sources of revenue for 
the poor. Seldom do we realize that 
an equalization of wealth would 
probably bring greater increase of 
welfare to those who are now mil- 
lionaires than to those who now 
must furnish, by resources of per- 
sonality and character, the happi- 
ness which limited finances put past 
the foolish hope of purchase. 

The young American of to-day is 
indeed fortunate, rarely fortunate, 
if he can escape the idea that the 
chief aim in adult life is to have 
and spend money. The idea is all 
about us. It is considered degrad- 
ing to be poor. Hence the orgy of 
spending, of living up to the hilt of 
one’s means, and beyond it, which 
our nation engages in. While the 
French and the Germans are storing 
away of their gains for a bad year, 
the Americans are wearing the garb 
of wealth in the latest model cars, 
or, having followed the fashion of 
going to Europe, are splurging of 
their small savings so as to give 
foreigners the impression that they 
are both well-to-do and generous. 
What a confession of weakness it 
is that we cannot save without hav- 
ing the regular reminder from the 
life insurance company or some old 
age pension system; that vast thou- 
sands of our people pay the exor- 
bitant rates of interest — usually 
from 25% to 300%, by mathemati- 
cal count—that are demanded by 
instalment buying, because they 
cannot refrain from luxuries long 
enough to accumulate needed sums! 
Keeping up material appearances, 
and refusing to see or admit that 
this civilization centered around 
dollars does not bring peace and is 
out of harmony with the professed 
faith of Christians, is the great 
American game. No wonder that we 
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produce financiers, but never a 
great man in science or art! It 
seems that no great institution ex- 
cept the Catholic Church is stil] 
teaching and acting upon the truth 
that those who are decently poor 
are blessed, and more to be envied 
than wept over. 

The situation is different abroad. 
Europe, on the whole, thinks better 
of its poor than we do. There is, 
of course, a much greater class con- 
sciousness there than here; but 
there is not the same mad scramble 
to get out of the class in which one 
is born, to go to a big city, make 
a fortune by a stroke of idle luck 
or a single huge effort, and to write 
to the folks back home about the 
lavish way in which an urban center 
does things. To be poor or unem- 
ployed in Europe is a misfortune, 
a matter more of general concern 
than of disgrace; here it is some- 
thing to hide, or to admit with the 
assurance that it was not always 
thus. In Germany the man who has 
no work with which to replenish 
his fading resources turns to a local 
government office for notification 
of a job, or, if that is not to be had, 
for lodgings where he can give serv- 
ices temporarily in lieu of money, 
or for means of sustenance obtained 
in some other respectable way; in 
New York, the man in the same po- 
sition is at once stamped as a fail- 
ure, a tramp, an outcast of society, 
an object of charity or contempt. 
In no other place on earth is the 
man who does not pile up a fortune 
so likely to be considered mediocre, 
however good his character or 
unique his service to man; nowhere 
else, likewise, is the man of wealth 
so esteemed, whatever the unfair 
manipulations that have raised him 
as a superman on the ruined necks 
of those who stood in his way. 
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Where, we may ask, did this wor- 
ship of golden fingers come into the 
national life of our country? What 
has caused this Christian land to 
contemn, as though it were the 
plague itself, the poverty which Our 
Savior honored? The answer to 
this question is, of course, not to 
be given in a word or a line. 

It appears that from its very foun- 
dations on the Atlantic seaboard— 
apart from the early missionary sta- 
tions in the southeastern United 
States—this nation has had a 
strange mixture of commercialism 
and religiosity. The theory that the 
Puritans came here purely, or 
chiefly, for religious freedom has 
been pretty well relegated to the 
realms of patriotic fables for school 
children. Certainly their desire to 
develop the potentialities for wealth 
of a new land was a motive that im- 
pelled them to face many dangers 
and to drive rather hard bargains 
with the commercially - uninitiated 
Indians. Furthermore, the absence 
of free will from the beliefs of these 
settlers and their emphasis on pre- 
destination and preélection to sal- 
vation gave rise to a curious phe- 
nomenon. The people who believed 
that the devil would interfere to 
preserve a drowning witch also 
seem to have believed that God 
would give evidence of salvation by 
conferring worldly success on those 
who were to be saved. At any rate, 
the man who made enough money 
came to be respected in Church and 
civil life, which were almost synony- 
mous, and the whaling captain who 
read the Bible and stocked his ship 
with cargo could be forgiven the 
most shocking brutality to his men, 
who, doubtless, hoped for like im- 
munity in the days of their pros- 
perity. Thus there developed a re- 
ligious aristocracy of successful 
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middle-class business men who had 
little respect for the shiftless or for 
those who lacked the qualities need- 
ed for material gain. 

The same emphasis on business 
success manifested itself in the 
countries where Calvinism had first 
made its imprint. The Huguenots, 
we remember, were noted for their 
economic virtues; and the historians 
of to-day, keeping to the Puritan 
tradition, lament that the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes drove 
the most prosperous citizens — the 
Huguenots—out of France, thus 
robbing the country of its “best” 
citizens. 

The influence which those early 
Puritans had upon American de- 
velopment has been incalculable. 
They were a race of hardy pioneers, 
spreading their ideals and their 
descendants wide over the land. 
They were the preachers and the 
educators of our colonial infancy, 
and, together with the landed aris- 
tocracy of the South, they were the 
policy-formers and the presidents 
in the young days of the Republic. 
They also were the small Words- 
worths of our early nineteenth cen- 
tury. To this day their doctrines, 
including their respect for those who 
can change a rocky land or a small 
talent into a bank account, are 
Yankee and American traditions. 

The immigrants who have sought 
our shores have, naturally, not had 
the same religious slant to their 
materialism. But they have heard 
of America as the land of easy 
money, as well as of freedom from 
military service and torturous taxa- 
tion. In great portion they have 
prospered more than they could 
have in their native lands; and, in 
the process of one hundred per cent 
Americanization through which they 
have been sedulously put, they have 
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learned that the American thing to 
do is to make money and to keep 
step with an ever-growing standard 
of living. The immigrant is urged 
to education, not for the sake of 
learning or culture per se, but solely 
that he may get a better position 
and higher wages. Except for a 
quasi-religious nationalism and an 
outward conformity to conventions, 
the non-Catholic schools have aimed 
less at the character of the child or 
adult pupil than at his capacity for 
greater material well-being. 

The subconscious after effects of 
the spread of socialist theories have 
also contributed to our all-consum- 
ing materialism. Probably no one 
has ever given due weight to the 
propaganda, often unwitting, that 
was broadcast by those who came 
here from the Continent during the 
latter nineteenth century, persons 
who were socialist at heart, because 
of the material wrongs they had 
suffered, without having any deep 
knowledge of socialist doctrines. In 
startling contrast to the communism 
of the monasteries, which sought to 
remove the frictions and distrac- 
tions which private property would 
have presented to those intent upon 
a higher life, the socialists and com- 
munists of this period, as of our 
own day, stressed material good as 
almost the only good to be aimed at, 
thinking that all other welfare 
would flow automatically from it. 
Now all too many of our idealists 
and our stronger intellects are given 
to the fallacy that the more com- 
forts a family or an individual is 
surrounded with, the better and 
happier will be the resulting citi- 
zens. 

Without a weakening of moral 
principles, without the willingness 
of the American people to sell itself 
to the show of prosperity, the great 
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science, art and hoax of advertising 
which we now witness could never 
have become such a well-paying 
business. As it is, it has increased 
to the n-th degree our national 
weakness of showing how good we 
are by showing how much we can 
buy, and of trying to satisfy our 
starved souls by buying the proper 
kind of hosiery. It is no wonder 
that Professor Kilpatrick can de- 
clare that we have the greatest su- 
periority complex of any nation in 
the world; for we think that the 
prosperity which has been our lot 
is a sure proof of our national 
destiny. 

If this vaingloriousness of wealth 
were merely an incident of our na- 
tional life, it might be smiled at and 
lightly passed over. But it has far- 
reaching economic and social effects. 
For one thing, it has given to us the 
highest standard of living among 
nations, a good not as unmixed as 
we are prone to think. Thousands 
of families who are, by moral stand- 
ards and by the rating of their own 
needs—if those needs are not un- 
duly stimulated from without—liv- 
ing decent and contented lives, fall 
immeasurably below the minimum 
standard for the average American 
family as computed by experts who 
studied the matter from a very 
biased economic viewpoint. The 
monetary needs of a family are con- 
siderably less when there is some 
aim, some standard, some resource 
of interest, other than that which 
turns about the supplying of new 
furniture and regular trips to the 
movies. In other words, persons 
with a well-balanced attitude to- 
ward life can live decently on much 
less than is generally supposed. 
Those who make little of, or over- 
look, spiritual values, even if they 
do so in trying to raise a family’s 
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income, are wrong and _short- 
sighted. The most perfectly bal- 
anced communist state could never 
achieve exact equality of oppor- 
tunity and material good for every- 
one; even if it could, it would not 
be able to silence the need, deep as 
human nature and the soul itself, 
for the satisfaction of other, higher 
wants. Only the Catholic Church 
has acted consistently on a realiza- 
tion of this truth. 

The abnormal standard of living 
and the penny-wiseness from which 
it springs have other tangible effects 
upon our national life. One of 
these is the decadence of family 
solidarity, the loss of a warm home 
life. All too many married persons, 
especially in the cities, are ashamed 
of being “domestic”; the word im- 
plies too much of careful household 
economy, closeness in expenditure, 
and devotion to home duties. It 
lacks the grand color splash of the 
modernistic design of the most 
prosperous of nations. For urban 
Americans must be garish or lose 
caste! 

To the same causes are charge- 
able the race suicide, the threatened 
absorption and disappearance of our 
native stock. Among our Puritan 
ancestors, large families were a tre- 
mendous economic asset. To-day 
the investment in children must lie 
fallow much longer before it yields 
financial returns; in the meantime, 
the youngsters must be tended in 
accordance with the American 
standard of living. Many young 
couples are sincerely allowing them- 
selves to be misled into believing 
that, unless they can give their chil- 
dren all the luxuries of princes and 
dainty fairies, they should deny 
those children the right to be born. 
As though pink or blue bows in 
babyhood, and a four-years’ college 
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vacation, were the greatest endow- 
ment that parents can give their off- 
spring! The great number of hardy 
and truly great persons who have 
earned their own way through youth 
should refute that idea. 

There is also another class of 
married folk who are a product of 
the American game. They are 
those who feel that they cannot live 
in accordance with national stand- 
ards themselves, that they will be 
subject to too great sacrifices and 
too much demeaned in the eyes of 
their evidently prospering friends, 
if they have children at all. It is 
such as they who seek the pleasures 
of life without its responsibilities, 
not knowing, in their fatuous self- 
seeking, that the perversion of 
their natures brings strain and un- 
happiness and failure of fulfill- 
ment to themselves, and that in 
shunning parenthood they are rob- 
bing themselves of the satisfaction 
of love and service for which money 
is no substitute. The Church 
has opposed this evil, often with 
scant effect among her own people; 
and she is almost alone in trying to 
save the nation from the self-steril- 
ization which sapped the manhood 
of Rome and of other great coun- 
tries which have withered. Modern 
theorists who over-emphasize finan- 
cial well-being, or the show of it, 
are to blame; so are those who, for- 
getting that the child is the chief 
consumer of goods who is not also 
a producer, and that the demand for 
goods grows normally with a vigor- 
ous population, blame poor condi- 
tions of adjustment between labor 
supply and labor demand on the 
myth of overpopulation. 

Much might be said about the re- 
lation of our contempt for poverty 
and the unemployment evil. But 
space grows scarce. Let it just be 
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mentioned that that evil will never 
be solved until there is an intensive 
campaign of character-development 
among Americans. If the Govern- 
ment insures those improvident in- 
dividuals who cannot save while 
they are earning steadily, who can- 
not resist the temptation to spend 
to the limit, if only to show the 
other fellow that they are not poor 
or stingy, it will only be encourag- 
ing greater moral weakness and de- 
pendence in them. They will never 
become useful citizens; instead, 
they will gladly shift to other shoul- 
ders the resporisibility for keeping 
themselves and their families in 
jobs or in food or clothing. If only 
Americans could become adult 
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enough to recognize that shamming 
is not clever, that honest poverty is 
more respectable and more decent 
than empty display, that the great- 
est goods in life cannot be bought 
by a Rockefeller, that even econom- 
ic evils can come from false social 
or moral standards, then this bub- 
ble called Americanism would in- 
deed be deflated, but what is solid 
in the term would be in less danger 
of disappearing. 

Meanwhile, we Catholics may be 
justly proud that the Church, giv- 
ing both to Czsar and to God their 
due, continues to count the poor 
among her children with glory, and 
to tell us that poverty is a blessing 
and not a “sin.” 


A SMILE 


By JoHN HANLON 


F I can sit at a window, when I am eighty, 
My prison, though red geraniums press the glass, 
Watching the children outside (all folk will be children) 


And smile as they pass. 


Then I shall know and, knowing, be barren of terror 
That death is just the opening of a gate 
Into a land, where all that seemed lost is recovered, 


And old dreams wait. 


For, if I can smile, after the long years of heartbreak, 
If smiles can survive the hours when even breath 
Was a burdening thing, how can a smile be conquered 


Or dimmed by death? 

















MUSIC AND ITS VALUE AS HUMAN EXPRESSION 


By S. GILLET, O. P. 


Translated by Fred Rothwell 


PART II 


CLASSICAL MusIc 


B* classical music I mean princi- 
pally that which undertakes to 
express in magnificently sonorous 
language those inmost feelings of 
the human heart which are ac- 
knowledged to be everywhere the 
same amongst the most different 
peoples, at no matter what period 
of their evolution; natural feelings 
which constitute, as it were, the 
warp and woof of our human life, 
and which, in spite of all surface 
variations and _ embellishments, 
cause two individuals, starting from 
opposite ends of civilization, to 
recognize each other as brothers. 

Here we are not dealing with our 
relations to divinity, but with the 
mutual relations between men, with 
what might correctly be called the 
humanities! Such is the distinctive 
object of classical music, and it is 
this object, clearly glimpsed by the 
geniuses of classic art, that has gov- 
erned their methods, and inspired 
in them that truly surprising mag- 
nificence and correctness of ideal 
form which may be affirmed to be 
as immortal as the feelings it ex- 
presses, so closely does it vivify and 
unite with them. 

Suffice it to mention the great 
names of Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn and Mozart, to dispel all 
doubt on this point. 

Because classical music is pro- 





foundly human, and at the service 
of feelings, of mental developments 
which have within us—not in some 
higher or divine world—both their 
starting and their arrival points, it 
is not compelled to become “discar- 
nate,” spiritualized, like religious 
music. On the contrary, it has to 
enrich its symbols with all that can 
mentally enhance their power of 
expression, and to adapt them to the 
inmost feelings of the soul. 

This is why classical music, to a 
far greater degree even than sacred 
music, comes strictly under the con- 
ditions of time and space: of time, 
because of rhythm and isochronous 
measure; of space, because of har- 
mony and the increasingly varied 
use of instruments and of all the 
resources of an orchestra. 

In the seventeenth century—pre- 
eminently the classic one—the same 
thing happened in poetry as in mu- 
sic. If indeed there is a style of 
poetry which wholly consists in lay- 
ing emphasis on some idea or gen- 
eral feeling, it is surely in the poetry 
of Corneille and especially of Racine 
that we must look for it. What 
constitutes the incomparable power 
of this poetry is the fact that it is 
objective, as universal as the idea 
or feeling it extols; here the form 
is equally important with the sub- 
stance, alike simple, rich and living. 
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It is not a veil hiding the substance, 
but rather something transparent 
that exhibits it; consequently it 
realizes the most legitimate de- 
mands of symbolism in art. 

All the same, it must be confessed, 
classical music has the defects of 
its qualities, its strength also con- 
stitutes its weakness. It is music 
difficult to grasp, by reason of its 
very generality. However true and 
realistic a general feeling may be, 
from the very fact that it is general, 
and that neither in reality nor in 
expression are we sufficiently aware 
of the individual note, there is al- 
ways something lacking. No doubt 
the mind is satisfied, but there is 
not that violent influence exercised 
over the minds of the listeners by a 
thrilling melody which, we are con- 
scious, has been inspired by some 
tumultuous passion. And this leads 
me to say a little about romantic 
music. 


ROMANTIC MUSIC 


In contrast with classical poetry 
which found its highest expression 
in the seventeenth century, the nine- 
teenth century witnessed the birth 
of another kind of poetry which 
consisted in the staging of the “self” 
in its most individual and incom- 
municable essence. Rightly or 
wrongly, this kind of poetry was 
called romanticism. 

What constituted the force of ro- 
manticism was the fact that it was 
poetry of an extremely thrilling and 
passionate kind. These very char- 
acteristics were due to its individ- 
ualism. Indeed, that which first 
strikes one in a suffering person, 
for instance, is less the suffering it- 
self than his way of suffering. The 
portraiture of the individual self, 
the self-temperament instead of the 
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self-nature, is too exclusive to have 
much influence. It may be true and 
sincere when the artist, beneath the 
sway of some violent passion, pours 
out his soul in poetic rhythm; but 
the fleeting and individual cry 
could have no prolonged or univer- 
sal reverberation without, in other 
individuals. 

Why is this? Because there is 
nothing less objective, less univer- 
sal or less communicable, than the 
manner in which some particular 
individual may act under the sway 
of some passion or feeling. And it 
is this very manner, this individual 
attitude, that the romantics were 
eager to emphasize. 

Romanticism is not so much the 
poetry of ideas as passional poetry, 
and, in passion, it mainly attempts 
to depict the subjective element. 
There is not to be found here the 
perfect balance we pointed out in 
classical poetry between form and 
substance. Romantic form is gen- 
erally very rich in words and colors; 
substance is much less so. 

In due proportion, we may say 
the same regarding romantic music. 
I have stated that Gregorian art is 
to romantic music what sacred mu- 
sic is to classical music. We have 
seen that the point of junction be- 
tween sacred and classical music 
is the very impersonality and uni- 
versality of their object; in the one 
case, human feelings which are, so 
to speak, the basis of all human 
life; in the other, Christian feelings 
and Christian thought which link 
together believers throughout the 
world. On both sides, this imper- 
sonal object has produced an im- 
personal art. 

On the other hand, that which 
connects Gregorian art with roman- 
tic music is the individual character 
of its melodies. I will explain. 

















The object of plain chant is mani- 
festly the same as that of sacred 
music, but it is not regarded in the 
same way. Reducing the musical 
expression of the religious feeling to 
its simplest form, a line of sounds 
and a free rhythm, plain chant 
clearly indicates that it leaves the 
execution of its melodies to the free 
inspiration of each executant; and 
even when a whole congregation 
sings them in church, the people are 
not so much inspired by external 
and artificial rules as by a potent 
sense of faith and charity. In pres- 
ence of their God on Whom they 
call, the people are like children 
who feel the need to sing out and 
deliver their souls in a prayer whose 
melody is easily expressed, almost 
as fancy dictates. For melody, as 
Bellaigue says, “is assuredly the one 
primitive element in music, the 
most easily accessible to the simple- 
minded and the ignorant, to chil- 
dren and the masses. There are 
popular melodies; but there are no 
popular harmonies. Melody is the 
most sensitive, occasionally sensual, 
form of art; harmony is rather its 
interior and rational form, and 
while it may not be true that all 
melody is light and frivolous, on 
the other hand, all frivolous and 
light music is melody.” 

Melody is also the element that 
dominates romantic music. This 
is quite comprehensible if we re- 
member that, in their mania for in- 
viting the whole world to witness 
their personal dreams or sufferings, 
many romantics are rather children 
than men. But this does not imply 
that romantic music is always su- 
perficial; far from it. By its nature 
it is more so than classical music. 
But here too, as at all times, when- 
ever an artist of genius, a Chopin, 
a Rossini, a Schubert, a Berlioz, a 
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Gounod or a Liszt,—to mention only 
those who have passed away,—has 
set himself the task, incomparable 
masterpieces have been the result. 
Had romantic music given us a 


Schumann alone, our gratitude 
should be never-ending. Schumann’s 
melodies, those famous romances, 
which breathe the sorrow and pa- 
thos of his whole soul, represent 
the ripe fruit of the purest art. 

As Bellaigue says: “The author of 
Faust, of Manfred, of the Lieder is 
not, like Haydn or Mozart, one of 
the masters of serene joy and tran- 
quil peace; rather is he, like Bach, 
a master of pure mind. Nor is he, 
like Beethoven, the master of pas- 
sion or of pain heroically van- 
quished; rather is he the master of 
omnipotent passion and invincible 
grief. Though but a moderate sym- 
phonist, the intensity of his emo- 
tion makes him unparalleled as a 
lyricist; perhaps he is more lyrical 
than Schubert himself, being more 
profound and subjective.” 

Lyricism and subjectivity com- 
prise the whole of romanticism, of 
which melody is the most flexible 
and adaptable musical expression. 
Between these two kinds of music— 
the wholly objective classical and 
the wholly subjective romantic — 
may there not be room for an inter- 
mediate art concentrating within it- 
self the qualities of the other two; 
an art wherein neither the object 
would prejudice the symbol by being 
too general nor the symbol would 
injure the object by almost entirely 
taking its place? 

I think there may; I even imagine 
that this music really exists, and 
that to call it “symbolistic” would 
be giving it its real name; for here, 
more than anywhere else, symbol- 
ism is driven to a limit,—though this 
does not mean to extremes. 








SyMBOLIC Music 


At the end of his learned study 
on the evolution of lyrical poetry 
in France, Brunetiére speaks as fol- 
lows of symbolic poetry, whose com- 
ing he desires: “This is a poetry 
whose charm will by no means con- 
sist in precision of words but rather 
in their indecision, or the vagueness 
of their indetermination. Omnis 
determinatio negatio est. We must 
remember that poetry is not paint- 
ing, but soul communication, and 
that the illimitableness of its do- 
main opens out just where the imi- 
tation of reality ceases—a reality, 
however, which it should never 
exclude.” 

Thus Brunetiére considers that 
literary symbolism consists in the 
power of suggestion incident to the 
indecision and the indetermination 
of the words themselves. This way 
of interpreting symbolism does not 
appear to fit in with our own if it 
is the ideal of the artist to make a 
choice from among symbols that 
are as correspondent as possible 
with reality. 

There must, however, be concilia- 
tion regarding this word “reality,” 
and there can be. No one can be- 
lieve in the simplicity of the feelings 
or thoughts of the human mind; 
nothing indeed could be more com- 
plex. No feeling whatsoever vi- 
brates alone; it sets going an endless 
number of other feelings, like those 
mountain echoes which repeat again 
and again the words intrusted to 
them in an infinite variety of nu- 
ance. 

Thus care should be taken, in ex- 
pressing one or other of these feel- 
ings, to isolate it completely and 
embody it in a symbol, the too ex- 
pressive fidelity of which would 
suggest nothing further. On the 
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contrary, symbols should be found 
whose power of suggestion is as 
profound and as extensive as the 
complex reality to be expressed. It 
is in this that great art consists, the 
art which opens up fresh horizons 
instead of shutting them out. In 
this connection, the music of a 
Richard Wagner is worthy of note. 
Its symbolism is world-wide. We 
need but glance attentively at Wag- 
nerian literature to see that the 
work of this great artist has been 
considered from very many aspects, 
and there has always been found in 
it something new and unforeseen, 
something truly fecund. 

I might also quote César Franck, 
whose Béatitudes and Symphony 
in D Minor are so widely and pow- 
erfully symbolic. The triumph of 
symbolism, however, in musical art, 
is the music of Beethoven, from 
which Wagner himself proceeds in 
a direct line—the Beethoven of the 
Symphonies more particularly. As 
Bellaigue says: “Remember that 
Beethoven is the man who did the 
most wonderful things with sounds, 
with the very air we all breathe into 
our lungs but which his soul 
seemed to inspire and saturate with 
beauty. In the domain of other 
arts, of relief and of color, there ex- 
ists no royalty so preéminent, so 
superior to all other, as that of the 
creator of the Nine Symphonies in 
the domain of sounds.” 

There have been musicians as in- 
tellectual as he, Bach for instance; 
others equally passionate, such as 
Schumann; Bach is the great clas- 
sicist; Schumann the great roman- 
tic. These two great artists, however, 
are what they are in too exclusive 
a fashion. Beethoven alone is su- 
preme both in intellect and in heart. 
His symphony is already singing in 
his vibrant soul before he has ex- 
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ternalized it; there is endless inter- 
play of thought and passion; not a 
fiber of his being but thrills to this 
mental state, this exaltation of soul 
and heart. And it is only when 
intellectualized passion has reached 
its culmination that, a perfect mas- 
ter of himself and of his art, he 
gives it birth in sounds. Where- 
upon these sounds—to repeat the 
comparison just made—become so 
many echoes reverberating the soul 
of the great artist, with that added 
element of vagueness and mystery 
connected with effects at a distance, 
though definite and precise all the 
time. 

And this is what I call symbolic 
music, because here the symbol is 
really proportionate to the reality. 
It exposes the naked soul without 
hiding from us the storms and tem- 
pests of which it is the theater, the 
ineffable calm that succeeds them, 
the desperate frenzy that comes 
over the artist the moment he 
grasps the ideal, i. e., the reality he 
has won and beholds face to face. 


(THE Enp.] 
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Life is a secret—an open secret, 
as Goethe says—at which we all 
look though very few see it; a se- 
cret alike to the mind and the soul. 
“Of all musicians, Beethoven is the 
one with the most profound vision 
into this dual secret,” says Bel- 
laigue. And he, more than any oth- 
er, enables us to pierce this secret 
the more deeply, through the per- 
fection of his art and its incompa- 
rable symbolism. 

It has been said of Beethoven’s 
music that it cannot be defined or 
characterized by any specific at- 
tribute. “Say that it has strength 
and pathos, sadness and grandeur, 
and you have said nothing. It is the 
whole of music, its very essence; it 
takes possession of the musical soul 
in all its fullness and infinity.” 

And as the musical soul is a 
symbol which possesses an aspect 
and life of its own, I purpose, in 
conclusion, to call this music, and 
all music that either has been or 
will be inspired by it: symbolic 
music. 














AR from the haunts of civiliza- 
tion lies the lonely Island of 
Mokegai—Leper Station of the 
South Pacific; odd vessels pay only 
occasional visits here, and the Gov- 
ernment yacht Pioneer from Fiji 
calls but twice a year with visitors 
to the patients; holidays are few 
and far between, and new sights are 
welcomed by the sisters and doc- 
tors whose sole outlook for years is 
to where the jagged reef-line cuts 
the bluey-green waves into a flurry 
of white foam. But, the workers on 
this far outpost are not of this very 
human world of ours; their lonely 
lives so full of self-sacrifice, so 
saintly and so pure are not their 
own—their lives belong to God. 
My first impression, as I stepped 
ashore from the launch, on my ini- 
tial visit to Mokegai, was an indefin- 
able foreboding; a suggestion of op- 
pression; a hint of hidden misery 
and pain hanging like a mist above 
the red-roofed, snow-white houses 
—and yet the sun was bright and 
the flowerbeds blazed in myriads of 
colors: jewels in the setting of ver- 
dant lawn which practically covers 
the island. How wrong I was! 
How prone to believe the far-fetched 
tales of ignorant novelists about 
leper islands being haunts of death 
and despair. I came away from 
that little Island of Mokegai sad- 
dened indeed, because of the an- 
guish the patients must endure; but 
elated because of the Spirit of God 
which shines in the faces of the 
ministers to those suffering chil- 
dren; and humbled for any discon- 
tent I had ever voiced in my short 
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life. Foreboding and oppression 
had vanished, for no person, man, 
woman or child, can look into the 
calm, beautiful faces of the Sisters 
on Mokegai and remain unmoved— 
it seems as if the wings of God have 
come very close—no one can cas- 
ually touch their tender hands and 
not feel the balm of their healing 
spirit. 

We walked along the narrow jet- 
ty. Beneath us vividly blue fish, 
tiny and delicate, swam in the trans- 
parent water; the shingly beach was 
smooth to the water’s edge and 
there, sitting round beneath the co- 
conut palms, lifting tall heads to 
the breeze, were the lepers—natives 
of all types from the Rotuman to 
the Solomon Islander; the Chinese 
to the Fijian; the Cook Islander to 
the native of Niué—men, women 
and children. There they sat—peo- 
ple taken from life and love to this 
lonely island—people cursed with 
the most loathsome of maladies and 
yet, such is the care and loving 
kindness surrounding these people, 
every face wore a smile. Happiness 
was in the air—joy danced in the 
tiny motes of sunlight flickering in 
the shadows. It is truly an Island 
of God. 

The patients are clad in their usu- 
al native attire, no institution uni- 
form being required; but the Fijian 
schoolboys were easily distinguish- 
able, with their jumpers and trou- 
sers of red and white striped print 
—bright and cool. These boys are 
so full of the mischief and vivacity 
that characterizes any schoolboy the 
world over, that it seems impossible 


















to realize that the dread disease has 
already touched them. 

We passed on followed by the cu- 
rious stares of the lepers; on be- 
neath coconut palms so tall that it 
seemed as if the very clouds must 


conceal their feathery tops; and 
here, in a small, white cottage, half 
hidden by colored creepers and sur- 
rounded by glowing flowerbeds, we 
met Sister Mary Azita, who consti- 
tuted herself our guide for the rest 
of the way. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the purity and charm of these 
young Sisters; mostly, they are of 
French extraction, and their charm- 
ing, broken English, their smiling 
eyes, their deprecating little ways 
and their anxiety to please are in 
such exquisite harmony that con- 
tact with them must necessarily al- 
ter life. They will live in my heart 
forever as an unforgettable mem- 
ory—these Sisters of Mokegai. 

The first ward we saw in the Lep- 
er Station was that set apart for the 
children—pathetic evidence of an 
early departure from life and par- 
ents’ tender care—and some of them 
were such little tots. A tiny Indian 
girl of four years of age opened the 
wire-scre@éned door for the visitors. 
She murmured “Good-day” to us 
but her eyes and her beaming smile 
were obviously all for our Sister 
Azita. Innocent with all the grave 
innocence of childhood, this little 
one was as yet free from any sign 
of the terrible disease which might, 
all cures failing, send her to an early 
grave. 

The Children’s Ward was enor- 
mous, airy and glitteringly clean in 
every detail. Huge windows, open 
wide, let in a constant stream of 
cool air mitigating any offensive 
odor which, every precaution not- 
withstanding, may creep in. From 


the beds a wonderful view of the 
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blue, blue sea made an artist’s can- 
vas to bring joy to the most critical. 
In the center of the floor was evi- 
dence galore of the generosity of 
Santa Claus: dolls in bright frocks, 
teddy bears with absurd smirks on 
their snubby faces, black velvet cats 
whose long whiskers quivered with 
importance, games and woolly dogs 
vied with the red, blues and greens 
of colored balloons. Truly a vision 
of delight for the amusing of tiny 
tots. 

Every bed—and they are many, 
standing on the polished floor in or- 
derly rows—was decorated with 
gaily embroidered quilts. Butter- 
flies and flowers of brilliant color- 
ing sprawl across the dazzling 
whiteness of the covers—and the 
Ward is suddenly a place of rain- 
bow hue—cheer and delight flit in 
on winged feet—and the dread feel- 
ing of horror and pity for these 
children is banished. Who are we 
to judge! They are so happy—as 
happy as they can be made under 
their tragic circumstances. Yet we 
cannot help feeling sad; we who 
have so much and they who have 
so little. Love, care and a great 
kindness and understanding are 
theirs—liberty is lost and pain so 
prevalent. Some of the beds are so 
tiny, so helpless—and so very neat. 
Little pillow cases are beautifully 
embroidered and the bright cottons, 
in many instances, are woven into 
loving words on which the heads of 
the tiny exiles rest after their 
prayers have been said and the 
lights turned out. “Good-bye, my 
dear,” was on one pillow, “Fare- 
well, darling,” “Till we meet again,” 
and just “Good-bye” on others. 
Trite sayings, and yet what testi- 
mony to the terror and bitter sor- 
row in a poor mother’s heart as she 
sends her little one into what per- 
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haps may be a lifetime of exile, 
separated forever from home and 
mother, sisters and brothers, with 
just two short visits a year. And 
such visits! Such hunger of love— 
yet the mother may not clasp her 
child in her arms, may not hold her 
little one for an instant—for to 
touch is to run the risk of conta- 
gion. A little child with laughing 
eyes and sweet, smiling lips—a lep- 
er! Well it is that these children 
are so guarded and so cherished by 
the gentle Sisters. 


Leaving the Children’s Ward we 
came to the cool, concrete rooms, 
somewhat resembling our base- 
ments, where, well away from the 
tropical glare, native women lepers 
worked, cooked and rested; each 
woman with her own cooking uten- 
sils and space for mats. All were 
well-cared for and are fairly happy; 
yet on every face a look of patient 
resignation marks the longing for 
liberty denied. 

The great kitchens are presided 
over by native Sisters who watch 
every detail meticulously; the pa- 
tients cook their own food under 
this wise supervision and every sec- 
tion has its own tray. The differ- 
ent castes have their trays; the Eu- 
ropeans have theirs; and the blind 
man in the white quarters has one 
to himself. One white Sister super- 
intends all and sees that everything 
runs smoothly, but the native Sis- 
ters keep the huge stoves glowing, 
the benches scrubbed to snow, and 
the black bellies of the great kettles 
shining. 

The speckless laboratories and 
operating theaters are perfection 
with their shining floors and their 
sinks and tables of pure, gray lead 
above which rows of fat, important 
bottles flaunt neatly written labels 
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on which the black ink is curled 
and curved into the hieroglyphics 
of many a strange, and unknown 
name. Their contents are priceless 
for they mean life and death to the 
anxious patients who come daily for 
their treatment. In a large glass 
cabinet hundreds of dazzling in- 
struments are arranged in method- 
ical rows awaiting the deft hands of 
silent doctors. Outside, the long 
verandas, bare of all furniture are 
spotlessly clean,—and yet, wherever 
walks the feet of a leper is disease 
and perhaps death. What a terri- 
ble scourge to fight against! How 
necessary for humane hands to lend 
their help in the desperate fight 
against such odds. 

Again in the Women’s Ward a 
mass of wonderful embroidery on 
the beds lit the room into a prism 
of changing color. Speckless and 
pure, the Ward was a delight to the 
eye; an example of the loving care 
bestowed even on the dusting of the 
tiniest article, the mending of the 
smallest rent. 

In the Chinese house, one of the 
many separate, white-roofed houses, 
were several bad cases. Against the 
side of a bed in a corner trouched 
a Chinese, his praying attitude one 
of utter despair; the ravaged face 
he raised to our inspection was a 
shocking sight and in utter horror 
and pity we averted our eyes. In 
the next room a poor leper raised 
his arms and covered his face with 
his hands as we approached, yet 
even so the pain and bitterness of 
spirit he suffered surrounded him 
as would a mist. We walked 
through many rooms and houses 
such as this; many different nation- 
alities are cared for but all castes 
are separated. 

The refrigerating plant for the en- 
tire colony is managed by a very 
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clever engineer, Sister Suzanne, a 
Frenchwoman of absolutely radiant 
personality and she also has charge 
of the moving picture apparatus. 
The pictures are flung on a sheet 
suspended between two palms and 
the lepers seated around on the 
cool grass—so green yet infected 
in every blade for the innocent— 
watch the succession of pictures of 
people and places which they, on 
their far off Island can never hope 
to see. 

Nearby is the large store where 
the patients shop twice a week with 
the money they earn by working at 
various tasks. Everything imagina- 
ble is to be found here: groceries, 
confectionery, soft drinks, dress 
goods and colored cottons for the 
women and a host of other articles 
to meet every need, useful as well 
as ornamental; articles calculated 
to bring back to the buyers thoughts 
of home and the shops and the 
streets teeming with traffic. Just a 
small store in a leper colony—yet 
how keen a reminder of the civiliza- 
tion now left behind for ever. It is 
quite a town—this small colony— 
with its workshops equipped with 
up-to-date machines. The general 
agricultural industry is making 
great strides; all the food required 
is grown by natives specially em- 
ployed and this is purchased by the 
lepers who are paid by the Govern- 
ment for all work done. Mild-eyed 
cows browse round the fields and 
their yield of milk and cream sup- 
plies the needs of the children. 
Every detail of community life is 
complete even to the jail which, 
fenced round with strong barbed 
wire strikes terror into the heart of 
the wrongdoer. As the Sister ex- 


plained in her broken English, “Zey 
like not the loss of zere liber-r-ty. 
Zey is nearly always good.” 
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Near the store is the Catholic 
church and we wandered into the 
“clean” part (where the lepers nev- 
er set foot) and waited while our 
Sister Azita knelt and offered her 
short prayer before the Figure of 
the Redeemer hanging on His blood- 
stained Cross—glorious pledge to 
His suffering children that in the 
hereafter they shall be cleansed for 
ever. Even the bright flowers 
blooming in fragrant cluster round 
this little church have been blessed 
by Him. He lives in the hearts and 
souls of these heroic nuns. 


Luncheon was a happy interlude. 
The Sisters looked after us in their 
own spotless and well-disinfected 
dwelling house and plied us with 
eager questions. After this we 
walked along velvety grass, crossed 
a small bridge and there, surround- 
ed by lawn studded with clumps of 
banana trees, was the Fijian Vil- 
lage. The first long low building 
was solely for the use of the Fijian 
schoolboys, and their little pallet 
beds were covered with gaily 
fringed Fijian mats. An absence of 
the orderliness characterizing the 
other hutments was apparent here 
and the Sister laughingly explained, 
“Zey are s-so-0,—w’at you call eet? 
So trés ontidy.” The dirty little 
ink-stained desks; the grammars 
with torn covers lying on the floor; 
the tiny exercise book sprawled on 
the teacher’s desk where it waited 
for correction; all spoke of naughty 
schoolboys full of mischief, and it 
was suddenly terrifying to realize 
that these children are all lepers— 
all cut off from the ordinary joys of 
childhood and happy home life. 

“Zey each has zere own little plot 
to weed,” said the Sister shaking her 
white coiffed head, “but—how hard 
to keep zem zere. Zey are ze 
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naughty ones,” and the twinkle in 
those clear eyes and the tremor of 
laughter ubout the sweet mouth 
spoke of such leniency—such sym- 
pathy with these naughty ones—no 
sheep is too black for the love and 
care of the workers on Mokegai. 

Further along from the schoolboy 
quarters were rows of Fijian huts 
where the inhabitants till the land, 
milk their cows, have their cere- 
monies and their pleasures and live 
happy normal lives; it is not until 
one notices terrible marks of the 
disease apparent in huge sores and 
swellings; fingers eaten away down 
to the stumps, and bandages hiding 
loathsome traces that one realizes 
that these people are not as we are. 
Yet how versatile and amazing some 
of them are. Many of the women 
in the colony, who do the exquisite 
embroidery which beautifies their 
bed covers and pillow cases, are 
minus almost all their fingers. The 
Sister told us that some of these 
women thread their needles with 
their mouths by holding the needle 
between their teeth. What exam- 
ples of patience—what a lesson to 
the outside world of reliance on the 
promises of their God. 

There is a young New Zealander 
in this colony—as yet the marks of 
the disease are not visible on him, 
and his bright brown eyes, his tall 
well-set figure and dark curls make 
it hard to believe him a leper—who 
has done wonderful work on the Is- 
land. With the help of two young 
half-castes he has nearly finished 
the building of a huge launch—a 
boat so perfect in design that many 
a boatbuilder would be proud to 
own it. Irrigation work too is his 
forte and anything in the engineer- 
ing line is a joy to him. What a 
tragedy for this talented youth cut 
off from his “ain folk” for ever— 
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what a spirit is his to fight against 
such overwhelming odds! 


The European quarters have five 
occupants but only two of these 
were visible for the others were in- 
curable cases and were in the wire- 
inclosed rooms set aside for them. 
In the first room, spotlessly neat, 
and filled with books and toys, was 
a little white boy of ten years old. 
When he was three a Solomon Is- 
lander who had the disease, nursed 
him, and this wee kiddie became 
badly infected. His face, already 
marked with the hideous sallow 
blotches was sunk forward on his 
narrow chest; the unnaturally large 
hands hung listlessly over the side 
of his bed and in one he clutched a 
copy of Comic Cuts—part of his 
mail. His face was absolutely with- 
out expression. The pages of the 


book of life had opened such a little 


way for him; such a very little way 
and now the book is slowly closing. 
His shrunken legs and arms showed 
cruel evidences of the ravaging lep- 
rosy; unable to walk, he cannot even 
join in the games with the other lep- 
er children. He is placed out of 
doors in the shade of a large tree 
when his condition warrants the 
move from his room and there he 
gazes into the distance — wonders 
and dreams. What are the thoughts 
of such a child? Poor little soul! 

Following close behind the Sister 
I entered the room next door—and 
never will I forget the appalling 
sight which met my gaze: an old 
man turned his ravaged counte- 
nance in our direction and he was 
blind—his eyes just bright scarlet 
holes in the livid whiteness of his 
poor face. The walls fairly reeled 
about me and I staggered back with 
a scarring memory which will nev- 
er leave me. 

















In the half-castes’ quarter—near 
the European—far up on the hill 
from where an exquisite panorama 
of green trees and sparkling water 
lay spread as a feast for the eye— 
dinner was in progress and the clat- 
tering of plates, the shrill chatter of 
women and the song of the birds in 
the trees contrasted sharply with 
the croaking of a parrot of belliger- 
ent mien which eyed us from a near- 
by cage and—refusing amicable 
overtures—fiercely pecked the fin- 
ger of a venturesome visitor. 

An Indian—one George Sujet from 
Suva—has proved a great benefac- 
tor to the lepers and has presented 
the small colony with two dinghies 
and a small launch for the use of 
the patients. When the long ex- 
pected road round the Island is fin- 
ished this philanthropist is giving 
the Station a motor lorry which will 
be a great help in carting the pro- 
duce. When we reached the Sis- 
ters’ hut he was on the veranda and 
a veritable load of Christmas pres- 
ents surrounded him, cascaded into 
the grass and mounted high on the 
tables beside him. It was a happy 
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sight to see this man handing out 
gifts; smiling into sparkling eyes 
and patting little hands. A gift of 
apples was a joy and strong white 
teeth scrunched contentedly into the 
luscious fruit. 


A book could be written about 
this Island—in a short article such 
as this space does not warrant all 
the data. But I wish that my words 
might penetrate to the far corners 
of the earth to bring to every heart 
a realization of the sad plight of 
these poor sufferers. No earthly re- 
ward can ever repay the workers 
there for their heroic self-sacrifice 
and tender care; that is their offer- 
ing to their Lord, and they look to 
the life hereafter. But what can be 
done is a gift of material help to 
supplement the spiritual already 
given, and for this I plead. Never 
could human being visit Mokegai 
and leave there—discontented. It is 
as though the years had rolled back 
and once more Christ is wandering 
amongst His people, comforting 
them, “Arise, go thy way; for thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 











THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By GeorGe CECcIL 


IN THE HIMALAYAS 


NE may lead the simple life on 

many a mountainside; but its 
simplest aspect is that with which 
the Himalayas provides the white 
hermit. For, amongst the pine 
trees, rhododendrons and gigantic 
tree-ferns, there are untrodden 
paths visited only by monkeys, and 
by an occasional beast of prey. 
Such wilds are high up, many a 
“march” from the tea-growing dis- 
trict, and not far off the eternal 
snows. A stunted “hill man,” with 
a bundle of freshly-cut branches 
across his sturdy shoulder, or a 
Buddhist priest, twirling a “pray- 
ing-wheel,” sometimes is to be seen. 
Every now and then a peddler, toil- 
ing under the weight of his wares, 
may be encountered; and, hoping to 
sell uncut turquoises, silver anklets, 
looking-glasses, framed in gold foil, 
and other treasures to the sahib 
who dwells all by himself, he cheer- 
fully spreads out the entire stock. 
Yet, one may live—or vegetate—for 
a week at a time without seeing a 
human being, except the native fac- 
totum who cooks and makes him- 
self generally useful. An Indian 
“Friday.” ... 

Those who do not care to exist 
too far away from Darjeeling, where 
there are shops, an English doctor, 
a club and other evidences of civili- 
zation, had best not hanker after 
the simple life as led by hermits 
who are not particular. But he who 
is anxious to escape from the world 
for a period, to read books, or to 
write them, and to breathe the fresh 


mountain air, is none too badly off 
on the heights. And the scenery is 
entrancing beyond description—all 
mountain, gorge and virgin forest. 
Houses (fit to be inhabited by the 
least exacting white man) are un- 
known in the upper altitudes of the 
Himalayas. A large tent, however, 
serves as a living-room, and, by 
raising the flaps, the necessary 
amount of light and air gladden the 
inmate. A smaller tent makes a 
bedroom, ablutions being performed 
in the neighboring streamlet, a con- 
venient waterfall in miniature pro- 
viding a shower bath. .. . Once a 
week, “Friday” descends upon Dar- 
jeeling, returning, two days later, 
with biscuits, tinned delicacies, or- 
anges, bananas, potatoes, bread— 
which is none too fresh—and any 
letters and newspapers which may 
have arrived for the sahib, who, 
during the attendant’s absence, does 
his own cooking. The journey to 
shopland takes but eight hours, 
since the going is all downhill: 
climbing some thirty-five miles of 
rough mountain paths is a very dif- 
ferent business. Besides, the mes- 
senger carries a heavy load... . 
“Friday’s” return is celebrated by 
a good dinner, tinned bacon, toast, 
banana fritters, cheese and butter fig- 
uring in the anchorite’s menu. The 
(many-days-old) newspapers are 
read, as well as letters asking if one 
is mad to prefer the life of a hermit 
to dancing the Charleston . . . An- 
other cigar, a look at the “snows,” 
which, under an Indian moon, take 

















on a new beauty, a little walk in 
the forest, and to bed. A profitable 
evening. 

Up with the buhl-buAl, to see the 
snowy mountain tops change from 
a delicate white to pale rose, with 
alternating tints of faint carmine 
and vivid pink, each to vanish as 
the intense blue of the Indian sky 
asserts itself. Minas, which (like 
parrots) learn to talk, noisily quar- 
rel in the huge, centuries-old trees; 
baboons, quitting their leafy re- 
treat, watch the hermit as he 
splashes in the running stream. 
Ghural leap from rock to rock, in 
search of grass, which is scarce near 
the “snow line,” whence the animals 
have wandered. Sportsmen, from 
the “plains,” shoot them; every 
“hot weather” British officers on 
leave crave to possess their horns. 
The wily ghural takes considerable 
stalking... 

The routine of the simple Hima- 
layan life may be varied by the slay- 
ing of a bear. Villagers from afar 
have brought word that the beast 
has been tracked to its cave and 
that the entrance will remain closed 
pending the sahib’s pleasure. An 
hour’s ride on a hill pony, and the 
little village is reached, the “head- 
man” and his relations loudly wel- 
coming the stranger with the rifle. 
A fire is kindled; the stone at the 
entrance to the cave is rolled away; 
lighted branches are hurled through 
the aperture; the prisoner, furious 
at being disturbed, lumbers out. He 
does not lumber far; a bullet in a 
vital spot lays him low, and pro- 
vides the slayer with bear steak for 
supper. The villagers rejoice ex- 
ceedingly. 

Though cut off from the world 
and its drawbacks, the simple lifer 
does not lack companions, since he 
merely has to keep cats, procurable 
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from Darjeeling. The “hill” grimal- 
kin, furry, playful, affectionate, and 
sometimes prepossessing, is the pick 


of Indian mousers. None are more 


delectable. 


IN THE ITALIAN LAKELAND 


Those who see the Italian lakes 
under tourist conditions, and under 
the auspices of a travel agency, have 
not savored them intimately. A 
dash here, and a dash there, a chat- 
tering guide, a cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme, lengthy, civilized meals, 
being as well-dressed as one’s neigh- 
bors, and so forth, may be the recog- 
nized way of “doing” the lakes; but 
to really get down to nature one 
must live the primitive life of a 
boatman, which, perhaps, is easier 
said than done. For certain sacri- 
fices have to be made; comfort is 
restricted; and, if the days are 
warmish for three parts of the year, 
the nights may be horribly cold. (It 
is taken for granted that you wish 
to live in a boatman’s hut, forming 
one of the family, and sharing the 
unpretentious meals which keep 
Giacomo and Teresa and their olive- 
complexioned progeny fit and hap- 
py. The genuine simple liver has a 
soul above a hotel.) 

It takes both time and tact before 
a host can be found. Ever since 
Russia produced Bolshevists, the 
Italians have viewed with alarm 
the stranger who prefers roughing 
it to a life of ease . . . “The ‘mad 
Englishman’ no doubt is a Bolshe- 
vist agent,” declares Giacomo, as he 
seeks counsel of his dark-eyed and 
far-seeing wife. “He says he is at- 
tracted by the life of a humble boat- 
man; that to grow a beard and to 
wear old clothes alone can make 
him happy. ...” Teresa agrees (the 
dutiful sposa always thinks as does 
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her sposo) and adds that the fores- 
tiere probably has the “evil eye.” 
Fortunately, money is able to over- 
come most difficulties, and when it 
is found that the seeker after the 
simple life is ready to pay more or 
less handsomely for the privilege of 
sleeping on a pallet in a corner of 
the kitchen, a bargain is struck. 

The adventurous Inglese duly 
finds himself installed in the nook 
allotted to him, and all is merry, 
especially if he speaks Italian. In- 
deed, a knowledge of the vernacular 
is a key to the boatman’s heart. He 
probably has picked up a few words 
of English as the result of rowing 
tourists about the lake; but the vo- 
cabulary is strictly limited. So Gia- 
como, having got over his original 
distrust, looks upon the linguistic 
paying-guest as an acquisition rath- 
er than otherwise. Soon they are 
the best of friends. 

All Italian boatmen are not to be 
trusted. He who looks like Spara- 
fucil (the hired assassin in Rigo- 
letto) is best avoided, for there is no 
knowing what he may not do with 
his trusty stiletto. The confiding 
liver of the simple life seeks his 
couch, to be stunned by the avari- 
cious host, robbed of his cash, and 
held, face downwards, in the lake 
till there is not a kick left in him. 
The jury brings in a verdict of 
“found drowned,” and Sparafucil is 
bathed in crocodile tears . . . Not 
that he always gets away with it; 
should the unwary fellow buy a 
gold watch and chain the day after 
the funeral, the police are likely to 
pay him embarrassing attentions. 
Suspicious are they. 

The boatman’s hut affording lit- 
tle accommodation, the paying- 
guest's ablutions are performed by 
the lakeside—summer and winter 
alike. Cold, perhaps, but so healthy 
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and appetizing. Besides, ’tis the es- 
sence of the simple life to live sim- 
ply. 

The boatman and his wife and 
family live mainly on fish, and the 
paying-guest must do likewise. The 
children are sent to the lake to catch 
them, the party being in charge of 
the eldest boy, Tommaso, sturdy, 
watchful, and aged eleven. Twice 
a day they bait their hooks, unless 
the nets are got out. The boatman, 
however, being a sportsman at 
heart, seldom cares to eat any but 
hooked fish. Those which he nets 
are sold to the hotels and villas on 
the shores of the lake, and on the 
slopes above. So the simple liver 
who, joining the little people, con- 
tributes to the family mid-day din- 
ner and supper, is highly esteemed 
by Giacomo and Teresa. With the 
first catch, their doubts as to the 
eccentric fellow being a Bolshevist 
vanish; he is above suspicion. 

Although fish are the standby of 
the larder, macaroni (with which 
the consumers perform extraor- 
dinary feats of jugglery) sometimes 
is included in the frugal meal. So, 
too, is fritto misto, a sort of mixed 
grill, in which pepper plays a lead- 
ing part. Lettuces also are pro- 
duced, for Teresa, like Mrs. Squeers, 
believes in purifying the children’s 
blood; and, on the same principle, 
she takes advantage of the fruit sea- 
son. Goat’s milk cheese occasion- 
ally is produced, provided it can be 
had at a bargain. Teresa is thrifty, 
and she has no intention of throw- 
ing away her husband’s or the 
guest’s money. 

On feast days a point is stretched, 
it being considered right and prop- 
er to honor the festa. Not only are 
veal cutlets, prepared according to 
the Milanese recipe, forthcoming, 
but risotto—that most succulent of 

















rice dishes—makes a welcome ap- 
pearance. Let the simple liver con- 
tribute sundry bottles of Asti, Capri, 
and Chianti, and he will create an 
excellent impression. Long before 
the last drop is drained, Giacomo 
has kissed him on both his bloom- 
ing cheeks. Under the influence of 
mixed liquor an Italian boatman 
grows unrestrainingly affectionate. 

A feast day also means a general 
titivating. The signore is begged to 
clear out of the kitchen at day- 
break, in order that little Arturo, 
Lorenzo, Orsola and Maddalena may 
be washed and dressed all in their 
best. The boatman is shaved for 
the occasion, and so is the simple 
liver much against his will . . . Gia- 
como borrows a tiepin from the ac- 
commodating guest, as well as a tie 
and watch-chain. He also would 
like to sport a London-made suit, 
on which he has thrown covetous 
looks, and a hat such as Italy does 
not manufacture. The _ signore, 
however, knows where to draw the 
line, for Giacomo has anointed his 
thickly-growing tresses with highly 
odiferous oil, while he does not take 
a bath as often as could be wished. 
Teresa, in fact, has some difficulty 
in obtaining her lord’s permission 
to clean the children. 

To celebrate the holiday, the boat- 
man indulges in operatic outbursts. 
With the uncorking of the Asti he 
warbles the brindisi from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, passing, in rapid suc- 
cession, to ditties both cheerful and 
lugubrious. Upon the bottles being 
emptied, he may be asleep under the 
table. 

The day is never too long, even 
though one is up at cockcrow. The 
simple liver who takes the simple 
life in Italian lakeland seriously be- 
comes a boatman for the time be- 
ing. He gets out the boat in the 
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morning, casts the nets, and, on re- 
turning to the shore, lends a hand 
in drying them, carries the baskets 
of fish to the hotels and villas, as- 
sists in the modest vegetable and 
fruit garden, and rows visitors from 
point to point. He may, at a pinch, 
even nurse the baby while its moth- 
er is coquettishly doing up her back 
hair. 

At first, both Giacomo and Teresa 
demur at his giving himself so 
much trouble, arguing that he is a 
paying guest, not a hired domestic. 
When they discover that his sole 
ambition is to emulate the example 
of the village blacksmith, unbound- 
ed is their astonishment .. . “Our 
energetic Englishman is stark, star- 
ing mad,” they inform the amused 
neighbors . . . Perhaps he is. Yet, 
the existence of an amateur boat- 
man, fisherman, fish porter, kitchen 
gardener and dry nurse has its ad- 
vantages when one remembers that 
it includes shaving only on feast 
days, and wearing comfortable old 
clothes. A healthy—if a somewhat 
arduous—existence. 

Although, under the above condi- 
tions, the paying-guest lives on 
terms of equality with Giacomo, 
Teresa, little Arturo, roguish Loren- 
zo, petted Orsola, and toddling Mad- 
dalena, he is treated with respect by 
the whole family, as well as by the 
inhabitants of the hamlet. All de- 
fer to his opinion, and come to him 
for advice; they bring their troubles 
to the fount of knowledge and wis- 
dom, and abide by his decision. He 
might settle amongst them and be- 
come the local oracle, such is their 
abounding confidence in his pro- 
nouncements. Besides, the simple 
liver can read and write, accom- 
plishments to which the Italian 
lakeside boatman is a_ stranger. 


But if Giacomo is “no scholard,” 
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he takes an ardent interest in opera 
and politics, especially after sam- 
pling the ruby vintages of his native 
land. The musical enthusiast trolls 
airs from all the operas, the melodi- 
ous Verdi being preferred to the 
more scientific Puccini, while he is 
not above chanting the sugary dit- 
ties of Bellini and Donizetti. As a 
politician, the boatman holds robust 
views, and he sometimes is ready to 
enforce these at the point of the 
stiletto. Giacomo does not, how- 
ever, resort to extremes in the pres- 
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ence of the paying-guest; Teresa re- 
strains her spouse from killing the 
goose which lays the golden egg. 
He may not know it, but ’tis she 
who wears the breeches .. . 

The boatman sings all the sunlit 
day; only of an evening, when chat- 
tering to the liver of the simple life, 
does he enter the realm of politics. 
After the second beaker of his fa- 
vorite tipple, the politician looks 
dangerous; another glass, and the 
ever-watchful Teresa _ intervenes. 
Si, per Mussolini! 


THE LOVERS VISIT OUR LADY’S SHRINE 


By J. Corson MILLER 


E night we worshiped at Her wayside-shrine, 
I think your rapture helped to halo there 
The dove-like beauty of the Virgin’s hair, 
Bringing into our love something divine. 
And as we saw the symbol and the sign 
Of Motherhood’s sublimity laid bare, 
From Her pure eyes to yours the evening air 
Blossomed with light, angelic in design. 


Yes, in that holy hush we-cast us down— 

We, who were lovers—low at Mary’s feet, 

While all the night grew rich with stars, and sweet 

With peace, and the moon wore summer’s gentlest crown. 
As one we prayed in penitence complete, 

To Her dear Son, and kissed Her dusty gown. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT is the truth about our- 

selves? We may incline to 
various answers. We are a bit of 
star gone wrong. We are a compli- 
cated physical machinery—puppets 
that strut and talk and laugh and 
die as the hand of time turns the 
handle beneath. But let us remem- 
ber that there is one elementary and 
inescapable answer. We are that 
which asked the question. Respon- 
sibility toward truth is an attribute 
of our nature. It was through our 
spiritual nature, of which responsi- 
bility for truth is a typical manifes- 
tation, that we first came into the 
world of experience. Our entry via 


the physical universe is a re-entry. 
—Sir ArtHuR EpDINGTON. 


Men never die for things alone but 
what they believe about things. No 
scientist ever died for a bug; he 
died for the sake of humanity 
which that bug was stinging. No 
man ever laid down his life for the 
stars, but he will, perhaps, lay down 
his life for the truth which the stars 
bring. .. . A man will lay down his 
life for something that is above him 
in dignity or worth, but, since the 
cosmos is not above man in dignity 
or worth, no man will ever sacrifice 
himself for it alone. Not even Ein- 
stein can make a religion out of it, 
for if religion means anything it has 
some relation to love and truth... . 
The mere cosmos of itself is indif- 
ferent to religion. Truth does not 
mean going out to the cosmos; it 
means the cosmos coming to the 
mind. Truth is not the heavens by 
themselves; it consists in getting 


the heavens into our head, and 
when we have done this by knowl- 
edge then we have fulfilled the first 
condition for getting our head into 
the heavens. 


—Rev. Furton J. SuHeen, quoted in The 
Telegram, Nov. 26th. 


A mechanized society is, I sup- 
pose, heaven on earth for those who 
really believe in it, and more par- 
ticularly for those who enlarge and 
direct its destinies. It offers them 
unlimited opportunity for the em- 
ployment of their peculiar talents 
and brings them power in un- 
dreamed-of measure. They are 
worshiped by the multitudes who 
see what appear to be immediate 
benefits showered upon them from 
every side, but who do not see the 
ultimate price they must pay for 
them. They are called hard-head- 
ed, practical men, but in my opin- 
ion the poets and dreamers who 
care little for such benefits have a 
clearer vision of what constitutes 
human happiness, and a_ surer 
knowledge of how it may be ob- 
tained. They are called wizards, 
but their wizardry—in effect, at 
least—is of a kind which confers 
small material blessings with one 
hand while conjuring away price- 
less spiritual ones with the other. 
They are called seers, but their pow- 
ers of seeing are so atrophied on one 
side that their idea of a fortunate 
human society is such as we have 
at the present time in the United 
States. 


Haut, in The Allantic 


—JamMes NORMAN 
Monthly, December. 
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In its origin the Soviet govern- 
ment proclaimed itself a govern- 
ment by and for the workers and 
peasants, and promised to realize 
the ideals of international socialism. 
We brand its settled policy of ter- 
roristic repression as a shocking be- 
trayal of these ideals. Socialist 
workingmen are as relentlessly per- 
secuted in Russia today as they 
were under the czars, and the exam- 
ple of government by brute force in 
Russia strengthens fascism and 
militaristic nationalism all over Eu- 
rope. ... The methods of the Com- 
munist government hurt us because 
we are connected historically with 
the beginnings of their movement, 
and it is up to us to force the Com- 
munists to clean house. However, 
if I had to choose between czarism 
and communism I would choose 
communism. If I had to choose be- 
tween fascism and communism I 


would choose communism. 
—Moraris Hitxguirt. 


Celebrated twelve years continu- 
ous peace yesterday, and we looked 
about as bad off as we did twelve 
years ago when we celebrated the 
end of two years of war. If we 
pulled together as much to put over 
a siege of peace as we do a spell of 
war, we would be sitting pretty. 
But we can’t hardly wait for a war 
to end to start taking it out on each 
other. Peace is kinder like prosper- 
ity. There is mighty few nations 


that can stand it. 
—Witt Rocers, in the N. Y. Times, Nov. 12, 
1930. 


Thirty years ago, we thought, or 
assumed, that we were heading to- 
wards an ultimate reality of a me- 
chanical kind. It seemed to consist 
of a fortuitous jumble of atoms, 
which was destined to perform 
meaningless dances for a time un- 
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der the action of blind purposeless 
forces, and then fall back to form 
a dead world. Into this wholly me- 
chanical world, through the play of 
the same blind forces, life had stum- 
bled by accident. Today there is a 
wide measure of agreement, which 
on the physical side of science ap- 
proaches almost to unanimity, that 
the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality; 
the universe begins to look more 
like a great thought than like a 
great machine. Mind no longer ap- 
pears as an accidental intruder into 
the realm of matter; we are begin- 
ning to suspect that we ought rath- 
er to hail it as the creator and gov- 
ernor of the realm of matter—not 
of course our individual minds, but 
the mind in which the atoms out of 
which our individual minds have 
grown exist as thoughts. 

—Sirm James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe. 


The worst form of tyrant is not 
the single dictator who controls a 
dangerous situation by a whiff of 
grape-shot, but this new tyranny of 
State worship which is creeping into 
the mentality of peoples, enslaving 
them. It is worse than a tyranny 
over the body as in the old days of 
oppression. It is tyranny over the 
soul. That is the danger of Com- 
munism. There are simple minds 
who believe in the reality of that 
phrase “the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat.” They honestly believe 
that under Communism the people, 
the under dogs, will come into pow- 
er and govern themselves and those 
who were once on top of them. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Those hundred and forty 
million peasants in Russia have no 
control over their own destiny. The 
Candid Communist makes no secret 
about this. He despises democracy 














































more than the die-hard tory. He 
scoffs at liberty, except as a word 
to put a spell over the mob mind. 
He knows that Communism is the 
reverse of liberty, that it is a rigid 
and austere discipline, and that it 
must be imposed by ruthless ways 
upon the ordinary human nature of 
men and women. 

—Sm Puiip Gress, Since Then. 


In some sense or other of the 
word we all desire and rightly de- 
sire to be vital. . . . For life in the 
religious sense we cannot do better 
than turn to the New Testament. 
“I am come,” says Christ, “that ye 
shall have life and that ye shall have 
it more abundantly.” “That shows,” 
says Mr. Llewellyn Jones in his new 
volume, How to Read Books, “that 
Christ did not want any inner 
check.” But it is plain that Christ’s 
saying about abundant life needs to 
be interpreted in the light of His 
other saying that a man must lose 
his life to find it; in short, one must 
sacrifice the lower quality of life in 
order to achieve the higher quality: 
a process that will be found to in- 
volve the exercise of an inner check 
on the inferior desires. To suppose 
that one may indulge the lusts of 
the flesh and at the same time se- 
cure the quality of life that Christ 
had in mind is to yield to what is 
probably the oldest and is still the 
most universal of all forms of self- 
deception—the desire, namely, to 
have one’s cake and eat it, too. 

—Iavinc Bassitr. 


This modern notion about the 
state [taking the place of the fam- 
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ily] is a delusion. It is not founded 
on the history of real states, but en- 
tirely on reading about unreal or 
ideal states, like the Utopias of Mr. 
Wells. The real state, though a 
necessary human combination, al- 
ways has been and always will be 
far too large, loose, clumsy, indirect 
and even insecure, to be the “home” 
of the human young who are to be 
trained in the human tradition. If 
mankind had not been organized 
into families, it would never have 
had the organic power to be organ- 
ized into commonwealths. Human 
culture is handed down in the cus- 
toms of countless households; it is 
the only way in which human cul- 
ture can remain human. The house- 
holds are right to confess a com- 
mon loyalty or federation under 
some king or republic. But the king 
cannot be the nurse in every nurs- 
ery; or even the government become 
the governess in every schoolroom. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Peace is the greatest cause in 
front of the world now. No nation 
can afford to contemplate war and 
prepare for it. Science has subdued 
war by making the conditions of the 
next war so horribly unthinkable. 
But a peaceful world to me is of very 
little value unless human life is 
lived on a high moral and a high 
spiritual standard. Mere material 
gain is comparatively of little value. 
The authorities of the world must 
not therefore merely pass resolu- 
tions in favor of peace. They must 
bend their attentions to great pro- 
grammes, relating to social well- 
being. 


—Ramsay MacDonacp. 

















R the past four hundred years 
Spain has been anathema to 
the minds of English historians, due 
to the fact that the leaders of the 
Reformation in sixteenth century 
England dreaded her political pre- 
eminence and hated her religious 
loyalty to Peter’s See. The anti- 
Catholic tradition in English litera- 
ture, so ably described by Cardinal 
Newman, has filled volume after 
volume with diatribes against Spain, 
denouncing the fanaticism and in- 
tolerance of her kings and bishops, 
the superstition and bigotry of her 
people, and the cruelty and injus- 
tice of her Inquisition. Even at the 
present day the Protestant press of 
England delights in extolling to the 
skies the anarchists of Barcelona 
and the atheists of Madrid, who 
would fain bring about the ruin of 
Catholic Spain. One has only to 
read the London Tablet for the past 
year to realize the bitterness and 
unfairness of even present day anti- 
Spanish propaganda. 

Isabella of Spain (1451-1504), al- 
though far from being the canon- 
ized saint of her courtly chroniclers, 
was one of the purest and one of the 
greatest of Spanish queens. Al- 
though she died sixteen years be- 
fore Pope Leo X. condemned Lu- 
ther, she has ever been the target of 
pointed abuse, because she stands 
forth as the origin of Spain’s career 
of despotism and intolerance. Did 
she not establish the Inquisition in 
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ISABELLA OF SPAIN’? 


By BERTRAND L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers 


Castile? Did she not relentlessly ex- 
pel hundreds of thousands of Jews 
and Moors from her dominions? 

We are more than pleased, there- 

fore, to have her biography written 
for the first time by an American 
Catholic, who has frequently de- 
lighted the readers of THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wortp by the charm of his 
timely and suggestive articles. We 
welcome a writer, who does his ut- 
most to be fair and objective in his 
estimate of Isabella the woman and 
Isabella the queen. We do not 
agree with Mr. Walsh’s every esti- 
mate, but we certainly enjoyed the 
calm, dispassionate manner in 
which he rebukes Llorente for his 
deliberate lying, corrects Lea for his 
many inaccuracies, and puts in its 
proper place the “official” biogra- 
phy of the well-meaning but bigoted 

Prescott. 

Isabella was born in Madrigal, 
April 22, 1451. Her father, John II. 
of Castile, was a puppet king, whose 
marked incapacity destroyed the 
prestige Castile had won during the 
energetic reign of Henry III. Her 
mother, Isabella of Portugal, trans- 
mitted to her daughter the heritage 
of a strong dislike for an arrogant 
nobility, which had brought Castile 
to the very verge of ruin. Her 
mother taught her how queens 
should rule, when she brought to 
the block the most powerful noble 
of Castile, Alvaro de Luna, who 
had dictated the King’s every move 
for forty years. The Queen, with 
her two children, Alfonso and Isa- 
bella, retired from court on the ac- 

















cession of Henry IV., John II.’s son 
by a former wife, Maria of Aragon. 

Henry IV.’s court was the most 
corrupt court in Christendom. He 
himself was but a nominal Catholic, 
who went to Mass, but never ap- 
proached the Sacraments. During 
his twenty years’ reign crime and 
rebellion went unpunished, the no- 
bles carried on private wars as if 
the king did not exist, and the 
Moors openly expressed their con- 
tempt for their Christian foes. The 
people nicknamed the king El Lib- 
eral, because he alienated the crown 
lands and gave away money to his 
favorites like a drunken sailor, and 
El Impotente, because his first mar- 
riage with Blanche of Navarre had 
been annulled by the Bishop of Se- 
govia on the ground of impotence. 
His second wife, Juana of Portugal, 
did her utmost to corrupt the young 
Isabella, meriting therefor a well- 
deserved rebuke from her fourteen 
year old brother. She carried on 
openly an amour with one of the 
king’s favorites, Beltran de la 
Cueva, an amour which begot re- 
bellion within Castile, and gave rise 
to the War of the Succession with 
Portugal. 

Whether Queen Juana’s daugh- 
ter, Juana, was legitimate or not 
will never be certainly known, al- 
though by an irony of fate, the 
eleven year old Isabella was her 
godmother at baptism. All admit 
that she was the Queen’s daughter, 
that she was born in the royal pal- 
ace, and that she was formally ac- 
knowledged as heiress of the realm 
by both the Castilian Cortes and 
the king. The people had their 
own opinion in the matter, for they 
called her El Beltraneja, firmly con- 
vinced that Beltran was her father. 
The Spanish Pope, Alexander VI. 
in a moment of anger, when the 
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Spanish crown questioned the 
validity of his election, asserted 
Juana’s legitimacy. Answering the 


Spanish ambassadors, who were 
threatening to have him deposed by 
a General Council, he said “that he 
had been unanimously elected Pope: 
that his title was far better than 
that of their Spanish majesties, who 
had taken possession of their throne 
in defiance of all law and con- 
science; that they were mere usurp- 
ers, who had no right whatever to 
their kingdom.” 

Isabella had many suitors for her 
hand. Henry IV. had pledged her 
in turn to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Carlos of Viana, Alfonso V. of Por- 
tugal, the Duke of Guyenne, broth- 
er of Louis XI. of France, and final- 
ly to the debauched rake, Pedro 
Giron, Grand Master of Calatrava. 
Luckily this last suitor died on the 
way to Madrid for the marriage 
ceremony. 

Three years later Isabella took 
the matter in hand herself, deter- 
mining to marry the man of her 
choice. Backed by the martial 
Archbishop of Toledo, Carillo, she 
avoided arrest by the king’s sol- 
diers, and fled with a small retinue 
to Valladolid. Here she met Ferdi- 
nand, who, disguised as a muleteer, 
had come secretly to that city with 
a few chosen friends. She put off 
her marriage for a while, asking her 
fiancé whether the needed dispen- 
sation—they were second cousins— 
had been obtained from the Pope. 
Ferdinand, without turning a hair, 
produced at once a forged dispen- 
sation, which he asserted had been 
obtained by his father from Pope 
Pius II. five years before. They 
were quietly married on October 18, 
1469, in John de Vivero’s palace. 
Isabella was very angry when she 
afterwards learned of her husband’s 
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duplicity, and did not rest until she 
had received from Rome the neces- 
sary dispensation. 

This forged dispensation reveals 
Ferdinand’s character. He was a 
diplomat par excellence, and as 
diplomacy then consisted chiefly in 
lying, we are not surprised that 
Machiavelli in his Jl Principe held 
him up as a model for princes in 
his skill at “playing the fox.” Fer- 
dinand made no scruple whatever in 
breaking his word to Henry VII. of 
England, Charles VIII. of France, or 
to Columbus; he repeatedly set 
aside treaties as scraps of paper; he 
ordered his ambassadors to lie to 
Pope Sixtus IV. with regard to the 
establishment of the Inquisition in 
Castile; he won Navarre on the pre- 
text of a holy war, and obtained 
money for his ten years’ contest 
with the Moors by robbing innocent 
men of their patrimony on false 
charges of heresy. He was immoral 
before and after his marriage, and 
had the impudence to present one 
of his illegitimate children for a va- 
cant Spanish bishopric. 

Henry IV. died in 1474. As our 
author dramatically puts it: “On 
that cold twelfth of December it lay 
with the Christian Jew Cabrera, 
whether Isabella or Juana Bel- 
traneja would be Queen of Castile.” 
The royal governor remained loyal 
to the party of Isabella, and with 
his support she was crowned with 
Ferdinand the following day. The 
Middle Ages were ended. Modern 
Spain had been born. 

The three great States of West- 
ern Europe during the fifteenth cen- 
tury followed an identical plan in 
their internal development. In 
each of them a period of anarchy 
was succeeded by a strong, central- 
ized monarchy, capable of holding 
its own against enemies at home 
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and abroad. France had seen its 

cities and countryside devastated by 
the bitter conflicts between Armag- 
nacs and Burgundians; England had 
suffered greatly from the Wars of 
the Roses; Spain was all but de- 
stroyed by the anarchy of the seven- 
ty years of the reigns of John II. 
and Henry IV. Royal despotism in 
all three countries finally sup- 
planted the terrorism of the nobles, 
and triumphed in the persons of 
Louis XI. of France, Henry VII. of 
England, and Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. 

Stupendous problems, economic, 
social, legal, political, and religious 
confronted Isabella on her acces- 
sion to the throne. No human be- 
ing, however energetic or intelli- 
gent, could have solved them all, 
but in the thirty years of her reign 
Isabella succeeded in giving anar- 
chic Castile a stable and efficient 
government. 

She first had to put Ferdinand in 
his place by compelling him to be 
loyal to the stipulations of their 
marriage pact, which deprived him 
of all independent authority in 
Castile. 

Some of the most graphic pages 
of Mr. Walsh’s volume deal with 
the two campaigns of the War of 
the Succession in 1475 and 1479. 
Alfonso V. of Portugal laid claim to 
Castile in the name of Juana, whom 
he declared legitimate, and, there- 
fore, the lawful heiress of the Cas- 
tillan crown. Although the coun- 
try was practically bankrupt at the 
time, Isabella quickly raised an 
army of 42,000 men, and equipped 
them with money borrowed from 
the clergy, who melted their plate 
to help her. She roused the patriot- 


ism of both nobles and people by 
her own enthusiasm, and twice re- 
Here is Mr. 


pelled the invader. 



















Walsh’s portrait of her preparing 
for her first campaign: 


“Tireless, seemingly ubiquitous, 
she was almost constantly on horse- 
back, going from one end of the 
kingdom to another, making speech- 
es, holding conferences, sitting up 
all night dictating letters to her sec- 
retaries, holding court all morning 
to sentence a few thieves and mur- 
derers to be hanged, riding a hun- 
dred miles or two, over cold moun- 
tain passes, to plead with some luke- 
warm nobleman for five hundred 
soldiers. She knew and understood 
the word necessity. She did not yet 
know the meaning of the word im- 
possible.” 


Her most difficult task was to 
curb the power of Castile’s turbu- 
lent nobility, who waged war against 
one another on the slightest pre- 
text, and who under Henry IV. had 
alienated the crown lands and pos- 
sessed themselves of millions of the 
crown’s revenues. She reorganized 
the Hermandad as a State police, 
with full powers to execute justice 
over murderers and criminals of 
every class, however high placed. 
She destroyed a large number of 
baronial castles, and cowed the 
nobles by sternly inflicting upon the 
guilty ones the death penalty. She 
compelled them to restore the lands 
and moneys given them by the late 
king, and annexed the three Grand 
Masterships of Santiago, Calatrava 
and Alcantara to the crown. She 
flattered the nobles on the one hand 
by confirming them in some of their 
empty, traditional rights and privi- 
leges, while on the other she gave 
their offices to men of low estate, 
chiefly lawyers and clerics. By the 
time of her campaign against the 
Moors (1482-1492) she had stripped 
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the nobles of much of their arbi- 
trary powers, while at the same time 
she attached them to the service of 
the crown. 

We are not called upon as Cath- 
olics to defend either the cruelties 
or the injustice of either the Medie- 
val or the Spanish Inquisitions. We 
may, however, explain the one by 
the mentality of the Middle Ages, 
which made the interests of Church 
and State identical, and the other 
by Isabella’s determination to make 
the crown absolute at a time when 
its prestige was all but nil. 

Mr. Walsh devotes a chapter to 
the history of the Medieval Inquisi- 
tion, in which he closely follows 
Vacandard’s volume, The Inquisi- 
tion. Its whole spirit was alien to 
the spirit of Christ and the early 
Fathers, who taught with St. John 
Chrysostom that “to put a heretic 
to death is an unpardonable crime.” 

Some Catholic apologists have 
tried to meet the charges made 
against the Spanish Inquisition by 
asserting that it was merely a State 
institution, in no way involving the 
Church. Thus, De Maistre, Hergen- 
réther, Gams and Cardinal Gibbons. 
They were mistaken, as Pastor 
proved in his History of the Popes. 
The Inquisition was a mixed, but 
primarily an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. The Pope established it, in- 
terfered more than once in its ad- 
ministration, removed unjust In- 
quisitors from office, insisted de- 
spite the opposition of the Span- 
ish crown on the freedom of ap- 
peals, appointed finally the Grand 
Inquisitor to whom he gave the 
necessary jurisdiction, and em- 
powered the Council to act only 
through his delegate. It is indeed 
true that Ferdinand and Isabella 
tried to exercise complete control 
over it for political reasons, but, 
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despite the denial of Lea, Pope Six- 
tus IV. rebuked them more than 
once for the illegality and injustice 
of its proceedings. Many of the 
Conversos fled to Rome to appeal di- 
rectly to him, and although the 
Spanish government declared that 
they had been justly condemned, 
the Pope was not at all convinced 
by their letters. He wrote them that 
the Inquisitors San Martin and 
Morillo “acted hastily and illegally, 
unjustly imprisoning and severely 
torturing many innocent persons, 
who had been unjustly condemned 
as heretics, despoiled of their pos- 
sessions, and made to pay the ex- 
treme penalty.” His letters prove 
beyond a doubt that Spain at times 
made the real danger that existed 
from these pretended Jewish con- 
verts a pretext for prosecuting a 
powerful enemy of the Crown, and 
of filling the treasury’s coffers to 
pay for their wars. 

We must remember that while 
Ferdinand and Isabella gave un- 
swerving loyalty to the Pope in so 
far as the faith was concerned, they 
were ever demanding complete con- 
trol over all important clerical offi- 
ces in Spain and her colonies. Tech- 
nically they claimed only the right 
“to supplicate” in favor of the 
worthiest candidate for a vacant 
bishopric, but it was perfectly un- 
derstood at Rome that their “sup- 
plication” was not to be refused. 
When Sixtus IV. decided to bestow 
the vacant see of Cuenca upon his 
nephew, Cardinal of San Giorgio, 
Isabella commanded all Spaniards 
in Rome to leave the city at once, 
under pain of having their property 
in Spain confiscated by the State, 
and threatened to call a General 
Council to depose the Pope. “From 


the Catholic standpoint,” as Mr. 
Walsh well says, “whatever the po- 
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litical exigencies of Spain may have 
been, the Pope was right, and Isa- 
bella was wrong in this controversy. 
The privilege she demanded had 
often been abused by other rulers 
to the great detriment of the Church, 
and Sixtus was contending for the 
principle for which St. Gregory VII. 
had toiled and St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury had died, the principle now 
universally accepted in the Catholic 
Church.” 

Isabella some years later, when 
she found Pope Alexander VI. 
favoring France, threatened to have 
him deposed by a General Council, 
and ordered her ambassadors to de- 
clare to his face that he had been 
uncanonically elected. The Pope 
was very angry, and complained bit- 
terly of Isabella’s interference in 
Church matters. But fearing a 
schism, as Manfredi, the Ferrarese 
ambassador asserts, he made fur- 
ther concessions to Isabella for the 
adjustment of ecclesiastical affairs, 
and empowered her to levy all tithes 
in the colonies. Isabella detested 
Alexander VI. for his openly wicked 
life, and at his death had Masses 
said in thanksgiving to God for de- 
livering His Church from the author 
of so many scandals. 

It is impossible to justify Isa- 
bella’s expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. It was a bad precedent, 
which was to be followed a few 
years later by the banishment of 
Catholics from England and Ger- 
many, and the expulsion of the 
Huguenots from France by Louis 
XIV. Its injustice is still more ap- 
parent, if we grant with Mr. Walsh 
that Isabella’s final decision was 
prompted by the so-called cruci- 
fixion of the “holy” child of La 
Guardia. Our author devotes an 
entire chapter to this criminal case, 
which was dismissed as unproved 
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over forty years ago by Isidore Loeb, 
whom Mr. Walsh quotes in his 
Foreword as “having shed new 
light upon the history of the Span- 
ish Jews.” Vacandard, a Catholic 
scholar, whose authority he cites on 
a dozen pages, dismissed this case as 
unproved some twenty years ago in 
the third volume of his Etudes de 
Critique et d’Histoire. 

Again Mr. Walsh admits as a fact 
the charge of ritual murder against 
the Jews, which he says was “a 
deeply rooted belief of the Spanish 
Christians.” But this unjust accu- 
sation has been refuted by Catholic 
Popes, Emperors, and historians 
ever since the thirteenth century. 
To mention a few: Popes Innocent 
IV., Gregory IX., Martin V., Paul 
III., Clement XIV.; the Emperors 
Frederick III., Charles V., Maxi- 
milian II., Ferdinand I., Rudolph 
III., and Ferdinand II.; historians 
like Wagenseil, Schudt, Semler, 
Vacandard, Duchesne. 

Pope Innocent IV. writes: “Wher- 
ever a dead body is found, popular 
clamor ascribes the murder to the 
Jews” (Bull of July 5, 1247); “(The 
charge of ritual murder) is an ex- 
cellent pretext on which to persecute 
the Jews, and to despoil them of 
their possessions” (Bull of May 28, 
1247). Pope Paul III. says: “For 
some years certain magistrates and 
other officials, bitter and mortal 
enemies of the Jews, blinded by hate 
and envy, or, as is more probable, 
by cupidity, pretend, in order to 
despoil them of their goods, that the 
Jews kill little children and drink 
their blood” (Bull of May 12, 1540). 

The charge of ritual murder was 
often made against the early Chris- 
tians, as we learn from St. Justin 
Martyr, Athanagoras, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Minutius Felix, and Ter- 
tullian, who refuted this calumny 
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born of a pagan travesty of our 
Mass and Communion. A thousand 
years later this same calumny was 
resurrected by Christians against the 
Jews. In the early Church, slaves, 
women and children often acknowl- 
edged this child murder under 
torture, just as in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Jews admitted 
it under torture in various countries 
of Europe. Why have two weights 
and measures in weighing the same 
thing? Both accusations were born 
of hatred; both were manufactured 
out of whole cloth. One has only 
to study the witch trials of Europe 
to see how far human credulity and 
superstition can blind men to the 
truth. 

The story of Columbus and his 
four voyages of discovery is dra- 
matically told by Mr. Walsh. He 
refutes briefly the theory that 
Columbus was of Jewish descent, 
and sets aside the legend that Isa- 
bella pawned her jewels to pay the 
expenses of his first voyage. She 
could not have done so, for she had 
already pawned them to pay for her 
crusade against the Moors. Colum- 
bus is pictured as “a poet, a man of 
stupendous imagination; perhaps 
even a bit of a liar.” Isabella had 
confidence in him from the start. 
At first, however, she put him off 
because she was busy preparing for 
the conquest of Granada, and as- 
tounded at the extravagant rewards 
which he demanded for his discov- 
eries. Father Perez of La Rabida, 
aided by the strong recommenda- 
tion of Luis Santangel, finally won 
over Ferdinand with the promise of 
gold, and Isabella by the promise 
of conversions to the faith. 

The day that Columbus sailed 
from Palos was a memorable day 
in the history of Spain. The dis- 
covery of the New World was at 
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once the chief cause of her tempo- 
rary preéminence, and, at the same 
time, the chief cause of her subse- 
quent decline. The Indies diverted 
Spain from her normal lines of de- 
velopment, caused her to neglect 
her home industries, made her 
hated by the neighboring States, 
and robbed her in a few years of 
half of her able-bodied population. 

By a strange fatality, which the 
Jews ascribed to her bitter persecu- 
tion, and Pope Alexander VI. to her 
encroachments on the rights of the 
Church, all Isabella’s children died 
young—Philip, Maria, Isabella—or 
lived unhappily like Catherine who 
was divorced by Henry VIII., and 
Juana, wife of the Archduke Philip 
of Austria, who went insane. Per- 
haps the close relationship between 
Isabella and Ferdinand may account 
for the frailty of their children. The 
Catholic Church is very wise in for- 
bidding marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Isabella was “a generous and 
consistent patron of all the arts and 
sciences.” In the early part of her 
reign practically every learned man 
in Spain was either an Italian, or 
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a Spaniard educated in Italy. In 
later years Spain produced her own 
scholars, artists, novelists and his- 
torians: Rincon, de Rojas, de 
Oviedo, de Cordoba, Lebrija, de 
Sepulveda, Pulgar, Bernaldez and 
others. The founding of the Uni- 
versity of Alcala was due to the 
energy of Cardinal Ximenes, well 
known to biblical scholars from his 
publication of the first Polyglot 
Bible, called the Complutensian 
(Complutum=Aleala). Spain en- 
deavored at one time to canonize 
the scholarly primate of Castile, but 
failed; his forced conversions of the 
Moors must forever deprive him of 
that honor. “It is no part of reli- 
gion,” says Tertullian, “to compel 
religion. It must be embraced free- 
ly and not forced.” 

With these words we take our 
leave of a most fascinating volume, 
which carries the reader through a 
maze of facts and comments, with- 
out tiring him for a moment. We 
noticed but few slips, e.g., the 
Western Schism ended in 1417 in- 
stead of 1477, and Mary Stuart’s 
mother was Mary of Guise, a French 
not an English princess. 




































THE LOLLIPOPS OF MOTHER CANDIDA 


By MARIE VAN VoRST 


PART I 


AD anyone told him that he was 

destined to spend three months 
of his life, one Italian spring, in a 
convent of nuns, he would have 
laughed aloud at the mere idea! 
But Murray did this same thing and 
liked it exceedingly. 

It was not difficult to be en- 
chanted with his surroundings. The 
old Convent of San Bernardo had 
been enjoyed and appreciated by 
painter, poet, historian and reli- 
gious for four hundred years. 

Below the stretches of hill slope, 
terrace and vineyard, Florence in 
its valley slept in purple shadow 
or golden haze, the contours of bell- 
like cupolas, ivory masses of scat- 
tered buildings, blending and de- 
taching their forms in the misty 
distance. 

The monastery walls of San Ber- 
nardo were overgrown with flowers 
and rambling vines, and above the 
terraces and groves of cypress and 
pine the convent itself lifted its 
beautiful walls. 

Peter Murray never imagined 
that such places as San Bernardo 
existed on earth until he found him- 
self cloistered there unexpectedly, 
an invalid shunted off for nine 
months rest. 

His struggle for a livelihood and 
his failure hitherto to make any- 
thing out of anything had absorbed 
him until] one night in Florence 
when he had been carried into the 
clinic of a nursing home after a 
nearly fatal automobile accident. 
His experiences as a young Ameri- 


can business man had not com- 
prised convents or hospitals and 
certainly no familiarity with orders 
of monks and nuns, or convents 
and monasteries. 

An enormous Maltese cat, Sandy, 
was the companion Peter enjoyed 
the most and whom he knew the 
best at San Bernardo. Sandy 
would leap upon him in a soft un- 
expected manner, settling in his lap 
with confidence, or, standing on 
Peter’s shoulder, he would wave his 
plume-like tail about Peter’s ears, 
or in adjacent patches of hot light 
close to Peter’s feet, so that the 
young man felt the warm fur 
through his slipper and stocking, he 
would lie quiet for hours at a time. 
Sandy was a beauty, Peter heard 
that of him. The Sisters said he 
was a magnificent Persian and a 
jewel, and Peter believed it. 

Below the Convent of the Irish 
Sisters of the Precious Wounds, 
Florence, bathed in glory all day, 
would slowly appear in the blueness 
of the night and then, like a child 
at bedtime, a Sister would lead 
Peter indoors to early supper on a 
tray and bed. Peter was obliged 
to imagine everything and take all 
for granted because his eyes were 
thickly bandaged. He had been 
threatened with blindness. 

But all was beautifully real for 
him up here in his temporary dark- 
ness. Lovely things happened at 
San Bernardo. The little ancient 
chapel was close to where he sat 
on the terrace. He could hear the 
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voices of the Sisters at Office and 
Mass and Benediction and the odor 
of the incense came out to him. 

His own nurse, Sister Rose of 
Lima, was beautiful and young. He 
could not see her but he was sure 
of it. She was gay and sweet and 
a splendid nurse. The worst was 
over when Peter Murray came up 
to San Bernardo to convalesce; he 
must live in darkness for a time 
until the doctor should take off his 
bandage. Then, please God—so 
Mother Candida said—he would see 
as well as ever and better! 

The Superior, Mother Anselmo, 
and the other Mothers were delight- 
ful to Peter who happened to be 
their only convalescent guest. He 
felt like a king waited upon by 
angels in a kind of Paradise. He 
learned by hearsay—he could not 
read—something for the first time 
in his life about the saints. What 
magnificent old fellows and what 
marvelous women they were! Nat- 
urally his mental baggage hitherto 
had been of a secular character. 
Careless and indifferent as he had 
always been to matters of this sort, 
here in these soft Florentine after- 
noons, at the mercy of other peo- 
ple’s charity, he found himself sit- 
ting with bandaged eyes and quiet 
hands listening to the Sisters read- 
ing to him or telling him stories of 
saints, stories of beautiful lives and 
thrilling martyrdoms. All were his- 
tories of endurance, sacrifice and 
chastity. Murray found that not 
only were these saints heroes of 
ages long gone by, but their influ- 
ence persisted, they were beloved 
and honored to-day, and to millions 
of monks, nuns, priests, mission- 
aries, men, women and little chil- 
dren they were real and actual 
friends. It was a new experience 
to Peter Murray. 
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The nuns who told him as well 
amusing incidents of the country 
round about were gay as children. 
He had never seen such happy peo- 
ple! But it was to Mother Candida 
as she sat in a wicker chair on the 
top step of the long flight of stone 
stairs leading from terrace to re- 
fectory that he turned most often 
and with the greatest pleasure. 
Mother Candida was the house- 
keeper, he supposed. At all events 
the Sisters came to her unceasingly. 
By her side was a lay Sister with 
great baskets full of different ob- 
jects, and all the time she sat there 
near him people came up to her for 
orders. Mother Candida was frail 
and supposed to stay in the open 
and it was to this unknown and im- 
personal nun whom he could not 
see that Peter was able to unburden 
himself as he had never done to 
anyone else in his life before. 

Bit by bit when they were alone 
his poor lifé story unfolded. There 
would be many interruptions—bells 
for Benediction, the Mother’s short 
absences, the comings of Clementina 
and Amalia, little waitresses of the 
pension, the kitchen Sisters and the 
cook. 

Mother Candida’s voice was soft 
as a muted violin. 

Every afternoon a little group of 
the poor came up to the Convent 
for bread after a certain hour, and 
Mother Candida and Amalia fed 
them over the stone wall with hot 
pieces of broken bread from the 
baskets as if they thought they had 
been birds. The cat too was ab- 
sorbing, so carefully brushed and 
fed and petted. 

Nevertheless, little by little Peter’s 
twenty-six years of disappointments 
was all told to Mother Candida. She 
listened patiently to a story of an 
unfortunate young existence curi- 
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ously full of heart-break and strug- 
gle, of a stain that was not of his 
making. When he finally stopped 
short one day in the purple silence 
he stopped because he was afraid 
to startle the gentle nun’s ears with 
other more intimate tragedies. 

All along Mother Candida herself 
interrupted him now and then with 
her soft exclamations of “Heart of 
Love!” “The Lord have mercy on 
you!” “Loving Lord!” or “Heart of 
Mary!” and “Well now, the like of 
it!” but more often than anything 
else with “Never mind, dearie!” 
And if Mother Candida said this 
once she said it hundreds of times 
and the soft sweet phrase fell warm 
upon his heart. 

Too bad that some other woman 
might not have said this to him 
when it would have mattered! Too 
bad that it came too late! 

Once he cried out to her, leaning 
across the cat which lay on his gray 
flannel knee: 

“But I do mind, Mother Candida, 
most frightfully! Who would not 
mind being a haunted, pitiful fail- 
ure at twenty-six, with everything 
gone to pot and the bottom out of 
the world?” 

The big cat sprang from his knee 
and sent Mother Candida’s basket 
spinning down the stairs. 

“I am so sorry, Mother.” 

“Never mind, dearie.” She laughed 
a laugh that had no age. “Listen, 
dearie, listen. Hear the Sisters 
laughing up there at recreation. 
They are chattering away like mag- 
pies on the terrace.” Mother Can- 
dida rose and was gone. 

Lugubrious shadows and sadness 
seemed to be rigidly banished from 
San Bernardo. The Sisters must 
be all smiles. Though he could not 
see them he could hear their happy 
laughter. 
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One day he asked Mother Ansel- 
mo to tell him something about 
Mother Candida and learned she 
was from St. Patrick’s Well, Kil- 
dare. She was past seventy years 
old and had been fifty years a nun. 
She must have tried it out pretty 
fully, this life of bells and prayers 
and devotions. Fifty years! He 
was told that from humility and 
devotion she took charge of the 
kitchen and if there had been a 
lower place in the convent than that 
she would have sought it. 

And as she talked with him daily 
he saw her great humility and her 
faith in prayer. She told him that 
she had never received a heavenly 
favor in her life, in spite of all her 
prayers! And lovely miracles had 
been wrought here at San Bernardo 
by different saints! The veil of the 
Mother Foundress had restored a 
child to health when it was dying, 
and there was Sister Immacolata 
who had died a Saint and was ven- 
erated deeply by them, and others, 
but Mother Candida herself had 
nothing miraculous to tell. Al- 
though she said little about it Peter 
understood that denials of her 
prayers only added to her humility 
and her patience. She believed her- 
self to be far too low down in the 
saintly scale to be worthy of any 
special favor at all, but she prayed 
on and on. 

One day Murray realized he had 
nothing further to tell Mother Can- 
dida and his spirits drooped like 
flags in dead air. Then Mother 
Candida herself talked to him and 
in her muted voice told him about 
her own vocation. Vocations were 
a mystery to Peter and he said so. 
Only lately had he heard about 
them at all. Art, genius, inclina- 
tions, talent—these were all straight 
enough, but a spiritual call from the 
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supernatural world to a man’s or 
woman’s soul, a call which pushes 
aside all material interests and 
counts the loss of the world as 
nothing, a divine, intangible thing 
with results such as fifty years of 
life in a cloister, fifty years of 
prayer and meditation and charity 
and care of the sick and the poor 
and suffering, fifty years of volun- 
tary unpaid service to an unseen 
Master...! A vocation... ! 

“Some get it early,” Mother Can- 
dida told him, “and to some it comes 
at the very close of their lives, Mr. 
Peter.” 

She told him of a young girl to 
whom a vocation had come so 
clearly at fifteen that His Holiness 
the Pope had perceived its genuine- 
ness and permitted her, a mere 
child, to enter a cloistered order. 
Then she told him about an English 
gentleman in Florence who was to 
say his first Mass at seventy-five 
years of age! His vocation had 
come to him when he was over 
sixty-eight. 

“One can never tell,” she had 
said, “when the Voice of God will 
sound in the soul. The wind of 
Heaven bloweth where it listeth.” 

“T see,” he nodded, “but in your 
case, Mother Candida?” 

“Oh, I was a wild girl, Mr. Peter!” 

Had he been able to see Mother 
Candida then he might not have 
been able to connect girlhood easily 
with her. But he could not see her 
and her voice, impersonal and full 
of delightful cadences, had retained 
something still of its youth. “A 
wild girl.” Mother Candida’s dis- 


sipations—so it appeared — were 
country fairs, Fair Day at St. Pat- 
rick’s Well, jaunts with the boys 
and girls, the side-car and the danc- 
ing on the boards of the fair tent. 
It seemed that in the midst of these 
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youthful festivities a voice had 
spoken to the soul of the young girl 
and the following day she went 
over to the convent in Kildare and 
told the nuns about it and the 
priests. But they would not take 
her then. They bade her go back 
and think it over. 

“I knew why they sent me back, 
Mr. Peter. I knew the reason why 
they would not let me in. It was 
the lollipops!” 

“The lollipops?” Peter exclaimed 
so sharply that Sandy, startled, 
sprang from the sunny wall and 
dashed down the terrace like a cat 
possessed. 

Mother Candida surveyed him 
sweetly. 

“Yes, Mr. Peter, lollipops, that 
was the word!” 

“But what in the world, Mother 
Candida... !” 

“Will you believe it, dearie, I 
could give up the dancing and the 
boys, and the side-car, and the fair 
and everything altogether, but just 
not those Paruclian sweets.” 

Peter guessed at the word Pari- 
sian, for her pronunciation of it was 
individual. He leaned toward her 
with his bandaged eyes upon her, 
but he could not see her extend her 
delicate faded hands, nun’s hands, 
falling when unoccupied instantly 
and naturally into the attitude of 
prayer. 

“They sold them at St. Kildare’s 
Well, dearie, at a little booth. They 
were round and colored and the 
Lord knows what they were made 
of, but they were that sweet and 
tempting that I craved them inces- 
santly. I saved my pennies for 
them and when the boys didn’t give 
me those lollipops I spent for them 
like a queen!” 

As Mother Candida dwelt on the 
temptation of her youth her soft 




















voice warmed. There was a quiver 
in it. For a moment it shook and 
then abruptly with the habit of 
years at once dropped, like a burn- 
ing coal, all thought that the Rule 
forbade. Quietly she rose. 

“I must go to recreation, Mr. 
Peter, dear.” 

Peter pleaded with her. “Oh, 
Mother Candida! Don’t leave me 
here like that. Don’t leave me 
here in the dark, alone with temp- 
tation!” 

The recreation bell rang and Sis- 
ter Rose, who was supposed to take 
Mother Candida’s place with the 
young man, came toward them. 

“Dear Mother Candida, Reverend 
Mother would like you to stay on a 
bit with Mr. Murray. I am to go 
down for her to Florence.” 

“There, you see!” Peter laughed 
when they were once more alone 
and the cat had come back forgiv- 
ingly and was purring on his lap 
under his stroking hand. “There 
you see, it was meant that you 
should finish the story.” 

“IT gave them up,” she said calm- 
ly, “those lollipops. Indeed they 
quite went from my mind, Mr. 
Peter. I stopped one Saturday on 
the way to the Fair at the little 
shrine of Our Lady near the Well 
of Kildare, and there I laid them 
down. Never again did they even 
cross my thoughts, and I found 
after all that they meant nothing to 
me! At the end of the next week 
I went back to the priest and after 
confession he took me over to the 
convent himself, and when I began 
my postulate I was eighteen.” 

“But why, Mother Candida, should 
you have had to give up those inno- 
cent lollipops?” 

“Why not, Mr. Peter?” 
“A harmless little sweet.” 
“Oh, some folks call them lolli- 
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pops, Mr. Peter, for want of a bet- 
ter name. Just suppose we call it 
ourselves.” 

“But why, Mother Candida, 
should we have to give up our- 
selves?” 

“Why not, Mr. Peter, in order to 
get back the best there is in heaven 
and earth?” 

In the silence that fell between 
them Peter sat lost in thought for 
a long, long while. Finally Mother 
Candida came to his side. 

“It is getting a bit cooler, Mr. 
Peter. You just lean on my arm, 
dearie. I think we'll be going into 
the convent.” 

At last the time came to remove 
the bandages from Peter’s eyes. He 
was on the terrace as usual. They 
had gradually accustomed him to 
light by thinning the folds of the 
cloth, and for the last few days it 
had seemed to him as if he were 
looking through water. 

It was Sister Rose who took the 
bandages off and the Mother Su- 
perior was there as well. Sister 
Rose was said to be so beautiful 
that everyone wanted to paint her: 
they called her “a Leonardo da 
Vinci type,” but as the scarf fell it 
was to Mother Candida that Peter 
turned. He saw a small, delicately 
made old woman, with a quiet, un- 
lined face, Irish eyes under her 
white coif, and a white veil falling 
around her. During the weeks that 
had passed he had given her his 
life’s story. It seemed to him that 
he looked into the face of a mother 
and into such a face as he imagined 
a saint’s might be. 

Mother Candida was bent over 
and crippled by rheumatism, and 
not beautiful at all, Oh, not at all 
beautiful! The Mother Superior 
was a grave, splendid looking 
woman, and as the others clustered 
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about him he thought they were all 
lovely, but he only glanced toward 
them and then back again to Mother 
Candida. 

* * * 


Months later Peter found himself 
in Kildare. ... In every sense of the 
word he found himself there. 

He had come to the end of a long 
two months of the most intense 
period of his life’s struggle but the 
promised goal was pretty well 
reached and a corner of success 
about to be turned. 

Peter had gone to Kildare to fight 
for his father’s memory. The curse 
of the boy’s life, the cause of his 
mother’s death and his own ruined 
youth had been the fact of his fa- 
ther’s condemnation to fifteen years 
of penal servitude. Falsely accused 
of a bank fraud he had languished 


and died in jail. Their name ruined, 
this horror had haunted the boy 
and killed the woman. Mrs. Murray 
believed in her husband’s innocence 
but at his express command had 
gone to the United States and 
brought her boy up there under an- 


other name. Only at her death, in 
his second year at college, had 
Peter found out the truth. His 
mother’s faith and belief had com- 
municated itself to him and he had 
sworn to her to return to Ireland 
and clear his father’s name. 

With the meager proofs which 
his mother had gathered Peter had 
started on his difficult undertaking, 
going first to Florence on business 
connected with the affair. Fortu- 
nately he had been able to enlist the 
aid of a college mate who had later 
studied law. Michael Raggs took 
on the case and now here in Kildare 
everything hung in the balance. The 
re-opening of the Murray case filled 
the press again—lampoons, fresh 
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stigmas, and the whole sorry busi- 
ness rehashed. 

On the night before the summing 
up Peter went off for a tramp in 
the country. During the long hot 
summer evening he walked coatless 
and bareheaded, his chin lifted to 
the soft air and the field scents. 
From a little belfry came the sound 
of the Benediction bell. Peter never 
knew whether or not his father had 
been a Catholic, but his mother had 
not believed in anything at all and 
no word of religion had ever been 
spoken between them. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, through 
the dust of the road . . . how in- 
tensely sweet was the clover. Was 
there anything more fragrant than 
clover, except perhaps hay?.. . too 
early for haying. With the ringing 
of that full-toned Irish bell, a bell 
with a delightful brogue in it, mem- 
ories swept over him—of the far- 
away Convent of San Bernardo and 
the dear face of Mother Candida. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. To-morrow 
would decide the thing definitely. 
Too late to get Dad out of jail... 
jail, jail, jail, guilty or innocent! 
His boyhood had been ruined by 
this stigma and all his young life. 
He had not wanted to marry be- 
cause of the stain. He had taken it 
morbidly, desperately, angrily, with 
cold rebellion and fierce hate for 
those who had caused it all. 

Perhaps other fellows would not 
be so scrupulous, but with a jail 
record in his family he could not 
ask a girl to marry him and he had 
ceased to want to do so. Of course 
there had been somebody! He 
could not have reached healthy 
twenty-five without it. It had 
seemed to be the perfect thing when 
it came but the morbid dread of dis- 
closing his father’s disgrace had 
kept him silent. It had been a relief 

















to get on the boat and put the temp- 
tation, if it were a temptation, be- 
hind him. 

To-morrow, if his chum made 
good for them, he would have 
cleared his name, and then might 
he not quite honestly and fairly ask 
her? 

He was about to turn back to Kil- 
dare when he saw at a bend of the 
road a dusty little roadside shrine 
to Mary, the small blue and white 
figure behind a shield of glass, and 
field flowers at her gracious feet... 
He hesitated. Peter could not re- 
member ever having prayed in his 
life, but now with his heart full 
of yearning, he went and knelt 
down amidst the clover blossoms at 
the feet of the Mother of God. He 
prayed then and asked for success 
on the morrow. Then he got up, 
threw his coat across his shoulder, 
and tramped back to town. 

Two days afterwards the city 
papers were full of his victory and 
the rehabilitation of his name. The 
case was won out of hand. 

That evening he talked until the 
wee small hours with Michael, com- 
pletely happy for the first time in 
his life. When he was alone finally 
towards morning a sudden storm 
came up and the rain beat against 
the little panes of his window. 
Amidst the clamor he heard the first 
bells ringing for early Mass. How 
they rang! Here and there, scat- 


tering their call through the city! 
What a victory! 


Why, it was like 
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a miracle. He had not been to bed 
all night. He picked up his hat, 
tore the door open, rushed down 
the stairs and out to the nearest 
church. The bell was still ringing 
and he went in to Mass. 

The next day he and Michael 
went for another long walk out be- 
yond the outskirts of the town. A 
country fair was in progress and 
they stopped at one of the stands 
for a glass of beer. They had 
tramped and talked till their throats 
were fairly parched, and the beer 
was refreshing. The little booth 
was hung with gingerbread and 
small eating wares and Peter’s eye 
caught a little swinging sign: 
“Purechen Lollipops,” and under it 
a glass jar full of the delectable 
sweets. 

“By Jove!” Peter laughed and 
started forward. “The Lollipops!” 

He bought a bagful, smiling at 
the memories they awoke. 

“What youthful weakness do 
these things recall to you, Pete?” 
Michael asked him. 

“Youthful weakness? Well, that’s 
the word for it perhaps!” And 
Peter stuffed them into his pocket. 

Mother Candida would see his 
good intention and laugh with him. 
He would tell her all about Kildare, 
St. Patrick’s Well, his success, his 
visit to the fair and the sign, and 
see her smile once more over 
the lollipops, dear, dear Mother 
Candida! 











RINTER’S error and author’s 
anachronism are terms used so 
often that the mere repetition is apt 
to blind the mass of readers to the 
fact that painting and the kindred 
arts can also show their blunders. 

One has only to look at ancient 
Egyptian art to see that even there 
artists made absurd mistakes. There 
is, of course, practically no perspec- 
tive in the drawings and carvings 
of early Egyptian art, an object in 
the background being placed above 
the nearer objects. Worse still the 
human figure is always made to ap- 
pear in profile, while the shoulders 
are invariably shown from the 
front. The upright human figure is 
depicted as moving across from left 
to right of the onlooker, with the 
left foot foremost. The left hand 
usually holds outstretched a long 
staff, and the right grasps a scepter 
held level with the ground. Yet 
when it was necessary to show a 
figure in the opposite manner, the 
same figure was merely reversed, 
and although the scepter was on the 
far side of the body, all of it was 
made visible as if the person were 
of glass. 

And so on through history the 
artist has continued to make mis- 
takes, sometimes because the con- 
vention of his age demanded it, and 
sometimes because he lacked a sense 
of humor, or had too little knowl- 
edge of his subject. 

Diirer once painted a picture of 
Adam and Eve leaving the garden 
of Eden escorted by an angel wear- 
ing a dress fashionably trimmed 
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with flounces, and the same artist 
produced a painting, which is in 
Munich, of Peter denying Christ 
while a soldier contentedly puffs at 
a pipe. 

Another picture of Adam and 
Eve depicted in the background a 
hunter in full costume shooting at 
ducks. Guns and weapons also ap- 
pear in a picture by Tintoretto of 
the children of Israel gathering 
manna. 

Verrio once gave the onlookers at 
the scene where Christ healed the 
sick, full periwigs, which he prob- 
ably thought the people of Pales- 
tine wore; and another Continental 
artist showed the family of Joseph 
during their journey to Egypt, pass- 
ing up the Nile in a barge as richly 
decorated as the one in which Cleo- 
patra first came within the sight of 
Antony. Other anachronistic pic- 
tures show the Apostles landing on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee with 
two factory chimneys belching 
forth smoke in the background; 
Herod consulting his watch; and a 
confessor holding out a crucifix to 
the thief who was nailed on the 
Cross by the side of Christ. 

In an Edinburgh collection, Pha- 
raoh’s daughter and her maids wear 
sixteenth century hooped skirts, and 
Hampton Court has a picture show- 
ing Herod’s troops in Dutch armor 
attacking little Jewish boys in a 
typical Dutch winter. The artist 


responsible for this picture also 
painted one showing an Indian king 
in a large white surplice and wear- 
ing spurs, traveling to present to 

























the newly-born Christ a model of 
a Dutch cannon! 

Many painters have introduced 
churchmen and monks of various 
kinds in scenes relating to the life 
of Christ, but religion is not the 
only theme of artists, nor is it the 
only sphere in which mistakes have 
been made. Before leaving this sec- 
tion, however, one other picture 
must be mentioned. It was painted 
by an Italian at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and depicts the 
Virgin Mary in the seclusion of her 
own room, a pile of fashionable 
dresses scattered over the furniture. 
This picture was perhaps in imita- 
tion of one by Chella delle Puera of 
Capua which placed Mary in a rich 
crimson velvet cushioned chair and 
decorated her room with Oriental 
magnificence. 

History hides many traps for the 
ignorant or the thoughtless. There 
was once a picture in a Paris col- 
lege of Napoleon and his staff pay- 
ing a visit to a plague hospital in 
Egypt. When the Bourbons were 
restored the diplomatic artist al- 
tered the picture to one of Christ 
surrounded by His Apostles. Un- 
fortunately enough alterations were 
not made and so Christ appears 
wearing the boots of Napoleon. In 
the Taylor Gallery at Oxford there 
is an equally ridiculous picture of 
the death of Julius Cesar in which 
Cesar wears a modern hat, and the 
other characters are garbed in sim- 
ilar unsuitable costume. G. F. 
Watts’s picture in the House of 
Commons of “Alfred inciting the 
Saxons to prevent the landing of the 
Danes” depicts Alfred as wearing 
tights. 

In the early days of book-illustra- 
tion many ludicrous errors were 
perpetrated; for example, among 
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pictures from the Old Testament 
we find Gideon arrayed in plate ar- 
mor with medieval helmet and visor 
and Turkish scimitar; David and 
Solomon in rakish wide-brimmed 
hats with high conical crowns; and 
Elijah being translated to Heaven 
in a modern farmer’s hay cart. 
Israelites, who were not supposed 
to be priests or soldiers, wore 
pointed shoes, light breeches, puffed 
doublets and slouched hats, and the 
houses were the houses of fifteenth 
century Europe. 

Another branch of art which has 
not been free from errors is that of 
sculpture; space allows for two ex- 
amples only to be mentioned; that 
of Queen Victoria’s statue in front 
of Buckingham Palace which shows 
the Queen without a wedding ring, 
and that of Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens which has a squirrel with 
a rabbit’s ears. 

Natural history, or rather a lack 
of knowledge of it, often lets an 
artist down badly. When our fore- 
fathers wished to draw a bird or 
animal they had never seen they 
imagined the thing, and so produced 
fine specimens for the “What-is-it” 
Zoo. One artist showed a tiger 
drinking with his nostrils under 
water, and very rarely can butter- 
flies or birds be recognized on Eng- 
lish paintings. 

One of the strangest of all was 
the blunder of Paulo Mazzochi who 
painted a symbolic representation 
of the four elements sea, earth, fire 
and air. He depicted the sea by 


means of a fish, earth by means of 
a mole, fire by means of a sala- 
mander, but when he came to the 
air he was puzzled. He had never 
seen a chameleon, so finally he 
painted a camel because the name 
was somewhat similar. 
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One other branch of art reveals 
its errors and that is the art of 
making stained glass windows. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 
has a stained glass window of the 
Annunciation, yet on it there are 
two praying figures dressed in the 
costume of a medieval Dutch burgo- 
master and his wife, and a Dutch 
window in Holland shows a Spanish 
ruler accompanied by the disciples 
dressed in contemporary uniform. 
The strangest stained glass window 
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is nearer home. It is one of the 
twenty-eight famous ones of Fair- 
ford Church, Gloucester. On this 
Pilate is shown followed by a body- 
guard of soldiers dressed in fifteenth 
century costume, and in the back- 
ground marches a soldier carrying 
a Lochaber Highland ax. 

But in spite of all these exam- 
ples of errors the marvel is that 
when artists paint historical scenes 
they do not make even more mis- 
takes. 


SUMMONS 


By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


EEMS I hear insistent whispers 
Haunting fields of yellow grain— 
Winds are bending down the grasses 
That go waving down the lane. 
Seems I hear the salty secrets 
Of forgotten ports I knew, 
And I see a cloud of canvas 
Sailing high into the blue. 


Seems I feel the sea beneath me 
And I know again her strength, 
And my eyes are looking seaward 
Down a blue and briny length. 

All I hear are haunting wind songs 
As I steer an awkward plow, 
While my soul sails down horizons 
With me standing at the bow 


Of a ship that roars through spindrift 
And a rocking floor below— 

And I try to turn my furrows 

True and straight-like as I go. 

But the little winds keep calling— 
Seems I taste the bitter foam— 

Take your plow—your sea of furrows— 


Salted winds have called me home! 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE JEW OF VENICE 


o your tents, oh, Israel,” called 
out Lord Rosebery over the 
banisters when his family-in-law 
disturbed his rest with midnight 
chatterings. It was a friendly echo 
of the trenchant edict of the first 
Edward which had swept the Jews 
out of England in 1290 for four 
centuries. Jews were unknown to 
the Elizabethans except in fiction. 
But if anyone doubts that Shake- 
speare had had personal intercourse 
with a Hebrew let him compare 
Shylock with Barrabas, the Jew of 
Malta. Marlowe’s restless spirit 
whirled him through the porten- 
tous regions of his fancy; Shake- 
speare moved in a world of men 
and women. One of the strongest 
arguments for his unchronicled 
visit to Italy is not only his knowl- 
edge of Venetian geography but of 
the denizens of the Rialto. Venice, 
in her prime, was not a dream and 
idle city of romance but a teeming 
hive of shrewd traders. It was not 
for nothing that her merchants had 
learned to drive a bargain with the 
Levantine. In Volpone, Sir Politick 
warns Peregrine to quickly acquire 
Venetian customs, 
“Learn the use 
And handling of your silver fork 
at meals—and to know the hour 
When you must eat your melons 
and your figs. 


“For your Venetian if he see a man 
Preposterous in the least, he has 
him straight; 
He has; he strips him!” 





Within the first week of his arrival, 
Sir Politick confides that he had 
taken a house and “dealt with my 
Jews to furnish it with moveables.” 
As the scholar, so dominant in Jon- 
son, delighted in authentic detail, 
it is not improbable that an English 
traveler—from Stratford-on-Avon— 
did considerable haggling himself 
with some furniture dealer who was 
the original Shelach (Shylock) ? 

Marlowe’s conception of a Jew is 
evidently the lurid tradition of the 
medieval usurer who was alternate- 
ly cajoled by the Barons or monarch 
or slain in a pogrom by the peas- 
ants. To realize how much more 
intimate was Shakespeare’s ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew character- 
istics one has only to listen to Shy- 
lock as played by Maurice Mosco- 
vitch. As the well-known words 
find accompaniment in his gestures, 
they seem to acquire a Yiddish 
idiom. 

In the last few years we have 
seen three Jewish Shylocks. War- 
field played for pathos; an old 
broken-hearted father hounded into 
vengeance. Arliss, on the contrary, 
was the suave Oriental, dignified 
and cultured. Moscovitch has just 
stepped round from Grand Street. 
With none of them did the Court 
Scene ascend to the expected note 
of tension. Warfield tried for pity 
and lost his dignity; Arliss kept his 
poise and lost his climax; Mosco- 
vitch sells his tragedy for a laugh. 

It is not that he buffoons the part, 
as was popular in the early eight- 
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eenth century before the day of 
Macklin. Mr. Moscovitch merely 
walks on as an everyday Jewish 
huckster and Shakespeare does the 
rest. The scene with Tubal—‘my 
daughter—oh, my ducats’—seems 
to exude humor as naturally as 
Potash and Perlmutter. 

The trouble with us, the public, 
is that we have come to demand a 
Christian interpretation of the Jew. 
Irving gave us the picture of a man 
eaten by avarice and impelled by 
the evil thus gaining control of him 
to a horrible revenge. His hollow, 
glimmering eyes as he fingered his 
knife, still send shivers down my 
spine. When he was driven out of 
the Court, the curtain fell on an 
audience whose applause kept time 
to the beating of their hearts. But 
to the Shylock of Moscovitch, money 
is so much an integral part of his 
make-up that it is entirely nat- 
ural for him to confuse the tragedy 
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of his daughter with his jewels. 
Even his famous answer to the 
question “ .. . his flesh, what’s 
that good for?” “To bait fish 
withal”; which was one of Irving’s 
wickedest moments, is turned by 
Moscovitch’s gesture into comedy. 
The Court scene becomes quite 
merry. 

The rest of the production, with 
the spacious and pleasing sets de- 
signed for Winthrop Ames by Wat- 
son Barratt, seems highly standard- 
ized except that Bassanio is better 
and Gobbo worse than usual. Miss 
Royle’s Portia has unusual robust- 
ness as the man of law. She has 
beauty and spirit and enthusiasm. 
Lorenzo and Jessica were young 
lovers who were really an ornament 
to the garden where such lovely 
lines are said. What very different 
discussions young lovers disclose in 
other current plays!—At the Times 
Square Theater. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Granp Hotet.—On a blackened 
stage, a telephone switchboard. 
Then one by one, the booths where 
strands of life are being woven. 
Then the restless lobby of the 
Grand Hotel. It is the most expen- 
sive hotel in Berlin. When one is 
lonely one goes to the Grand Hotel 
to feel the crowd. When one has 
lost interest in the stakes of living, 
one sits in the lobby to watch the 
struggle go on about one. When 
one has a clever playwright to lift 
the partitions, one can pass thirty- 
six hours in the Grand Hotel and 
step out of it breathless and won- 
dering. It is with the most intri- 
cate ingenuity that Miss Vicki 
Baum, the German novelist, has 
plotted her design so that the paths 
of her five main characters all in- 





tersect the other. There is Krin- 
gelein, the naive clerk, condemned 
by the doctors, who has hungrily 
cashed in his savings for a few 
weeks of real living. Chance and 
Vicki Baum throw Kringelein into 
the orbit of young Baron von Gai- 
gern who must have money. They 
both conflict badly with the middle- 
class manufacturer, Preysing, who 
faces ruin without a merger. Be- 
tween the men sidles the pretty 
typist, who is content with the 
wages of sin being cash. And last, 
is the lovely ballerina who only 
wants love and the Baron. 

The flashing, shifting scenes that 
tell the story are handled with a 
swift precision that has rarely been 
surpassed in stage production. No 
makeshift curtains detract from the 


















realism that is essential. Each of 
the seventeen scenes has its own 
individual climax. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, try to buy a ticket. Two 
of the performances stand out in a 
cast that is generally excellent. 
Leontovich, as the dancer, proves 
the wisdom of the Chinese in insist- 
ing on the rhythmical training of 
their actors. Mme. Leontovich, 
brought up in the Russian ballet, 
interprets her part as much through 
movement as through words. It is 
worth an especial visit to the thea- 
ter to see her flutter, broken 
winged, down on the sofa or to 
stand, “atiptoe for flight” by the 
telephone. As Kringelein, poor, 
knocked about courageous Kringe- 
lein, Sam Jaffe, infuses a sympathy 
that adds great interest to his 
scenes. Life hasn’t soft angles to 
it in the Grand Hotel. Like some 
inscrutable figure of fate, the half- 
blind doctor watches his fellow- 
men’s antics. A solitary observer; 
a note that echoes mysteriously 
throughout the play. His lonely 
presence gives the only sense of uni- 
fying forces. Reminiscent of 
Street Scene in treatment, Grand 
Hotel is far more manipulated. 
Nor does it, beside the brutal jos- 
tling of men struggling toward 
their goals, leave one with an idea 
of anything beyond. The next to 
the last scene is the most revolt- 
ing we have encountered since the 
unpleasant sequence of Machinal. 
Strong, efficient, ruthless material- 
ism, in all its very various guises. 
That is Grand Hotel.—At the Na- 
tional Theater. 


THE VINEGAR TREE.—There is 
perhaps no more searching com- 
mentary upon the modern theater 
than the fact that this comedy is 
turned to gratefully by those who 
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desire a pleasant, decent entertain- 
ment. We have heard of one bache- 
lor from Boston who was overcome 
by embarrassment on viewing it 
with a lady, but New York takes it 
light-heartedly, and the almost con- 
tinuous laughter it provokes ac- 
counts for the overworked box of- 
fice. It may be a presage of hap- 
pier subjects for discussion, as one 
newspaper suggested, that the stock 
in trade of the psychoanalyists is 
now being punched full of laughs; 
at any rate the plight of the college 
girl in The Vinegar Tree, whose 
fiancé finds her too innocent and 
advocates more experience in love 
for both of them, is kept in the de- 
mesne of pure nonsense. The au- 
thor is to be congratulated on writ- 
ing his three acts in an even vein 
with two curtains that convulse the 
audiences. 

The very deft direction of Mr. 
Winchell Smith is the balance 
wheel that holds the play poised be- 
tween the bluster of farce and the 
pitfalls of comedy. The trainful of 
humor he conducts is run at express 
rate throughout and never allowed 
to slow up between laughs or to 
wait too long for its baggage. Its 
third rail is the magnetic foolish- 
ness of Miss Mary Boland. Ever 
since the hilarious glow of The 
Torch Bearers, Miss Boland has 
been perfecting her technique of 
comedy. There is now no one who 
knows better by a flutter, a hesita- 
tion or a gesture how to invite re- 
sponse from her audience. Mr. 
Smith has been clever enough to 
temper her exuberance to the 
scheme of his picture. Though Miss 
Boland is the play, she is never out 
of focus with her background. The 
rest of the characters scurry and 
hurry and worry, that she may de- 
light her theater with one more 
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bland bit of folly. Their combined 
efforts secure for the sophisticated 
some moments of complete relaxa- 
tion.—At the Playhouse. 


ART AND Mrs. Botrie.—Mr. Pi- 
nero has lived a long time. He has 
lived to see Mrs. Tanqueray turned 
into acomedy. But whereas Pinero 
discreetly veiled his heroine’s past, 
Mr. Benn W. Levy fairly delights in 
revealing it. When young Mrs. Bot- 
tle got very bored with Mr. Bottle, 
the Sanitary Engineer, and ran 
away to Paris with Max, the artist, 
she found love and Montmartre 
very lovely until Max got as bored 
with her as she had with Bottle. 
Then beautiful Mrs. Bottle, with 
even her fur coat stolen—by Max— 
turned thrifty and settled down to 
eighteen years of luxurious bore- 
dom with a _ peripatetic Prince. 
Still thrifty, she returns home to 
her prosperous Engineer on the de- 
mise of the Prince, to find her 
daughter on the eve of eloping with 
Max, the irrepressible. But Mrs. 
Bottle has a new appreciation of 
values. She believes as fervently 
now in Engineering and conventions 
as once she did in Art and passion. 
“Follow a drain to its source,” cries 
she, “and you find a man!” Follow 
art and you find a Max. That is 
the message that Mrs. Bottle brings 
back to her family; so forcibly in- 
deed, that her son tears up his very 
promising sketches and turns to 
blue prints. It gives Miss Cowl a 
splendid opportunity in Act II. to 
bring down the curtain on her 
smashing of the little porcelain 
bowl on which she and Max had 
once lavished all their francs in 
Paris. 

Miss Cowl is very delicate in her 
playing of the shamelessly, charm- 
ing sinner, as her light touch makes 
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possible the impossible situations. 
In fact she seems to have a keener 
perceptiveness for her audience’s re- 
actions than the author who dallies 
so playfully with the caddishness of 
Max that we fairly believe, at one 
point, that if Mrs. Bottle’s young 
son hadn’t begun to throttle him 
some one might have jumped on the 
stage to suggest it. The son is quite 
remarkably played, by the way, by 
Mr. G. P. Huntley, Jr., and so is the 
daughter by Miss Hepburn. Mr. 
Levy elucidates Mrs. Bottle’s sym- 
bolism of drains as “the desire men 
have in their hearts for setting 
things straight.” Just how far Mr. 
Benn W. Levy, himself, believes in 
these utilitarian theories and in the 
unproductive selfishness of art, is 
left in abeyance, for in his subtitle, 
Or, the Return of the Puritan, there 
lurks the suspicion that he writes 
with his tongue in his cheek. The 
theme of the play and the maternal 
confessions do not make it seem 
much of a comedy to the sensitive. 
—At the Marine Elliott Theater. 


SCARLET SISTER Mary.—To see 
the most beautiful woman on the 
stage in blackface is as much a 
proof of her sincerity of art and 
lack of vanity as it is a hardship to 
her admirers. For Miss Barry- 
more’s fine profile is not in any 
sense Hamitic. Nor is the play 
worthy of the sacrifice. A novel is 
not a play with the stage directions 
written out in chapters, so even a 
prize winning story may cut a poor 
figure behind the footlights, for the 
anatomy of drama and fiction are 
quite dissimilar. A novel shows the 
development of characters by means 
of disconnected incidents; a play 
develops connected incident through 
its characters. Thus a short story, 
as witness Rain, may often prove 























better dramatic material. As it is 
rarely possible to condense success- 
fully the action of a novel into the 
compass of a few acts, the drama- 
tized novel usually has to rely on 
two redeeming graces—characteri- 
zation or atmosphere. Becky Sharp 
won with the first and Porgy with 
the second. When these are so 
powerful as to compensate for the 
loss of style which is of course the 
novelist’s choicest gift and garment, 
then the play, though probably not 
a great one, has still some opportu- 
nity, but none of the quality of the 
prize winning Scarlet Sister Mary 
has been preserved in the adapta- 
tion. 

Like female virtue, a dramatic 
climax permits no dalliance. It 
must be carefully guarded. From 
the very first Sister Mary is an un- 
determined sinner. We see her put 
out of the church at the end of Act 
I.; twenty years later, when ten 
times a mother, she allows she has 
been readmitted four times. Thus 
there is little but badly singed dra- 
matic material left for her big con- 
version scene at the final curtain. 
Compared to the other sinners on 
Broadway, Sister Mary with her big 
nursery and ample maternal enthu- 
siasm, is a healthier type. She faces 
squarely the consequences of her 
weakness and works hard for her 
hobby. Miss Barrymore is at her 
best when she confronts her first 
rival, the professional homebreaker, 
Cinders, who has crawled back 
rheumatically from her career in 
the cities, while Sister Mary is still 
a good field hand with recent twins 
to her credit! Miss Winwood and 
Miss Terry struggle loyally to sub- 
due their high British inflections to 
liquid Gullah labials. Little Miss 
Colt is one of the most successful 
and won affectionate applause in 
her very good scene with her moth- 
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er. With The Green Pastures play- 
ing just opposite, it is obviously un- 
kind to draw comparisons between 
a white and a black company in 
Negro drama. It is fine of Miss 
Barrymore to be adventurous but 
we hope she won’t linger too long in 
the cotton belt. 


TONIGHT OR NEVER.—The ap- 
plause that followed the fall of the 
final curtain was for Puccini and 
Miss Gahagan’s singing of Tosca. 
Should it soothe the ears of Belasco, 
he must realize that it is because he 
deftly slipped into another man’s 
overcoat. Except for Miss Gaha- 
gan’s newly acquired voice, there is 
nothing agreeable to be said of the 
play. Miss Hatvany’s original com- 
edy may have been written to order 
for some transcendent Hungarian 
diva who could splash about enough 
charm to lend sparkle to the turgid 
waters of three tepid acts, but Miss 
Gahagan, though full of promise, 
has neither the worldly nor dramat- 
ic experience nor the magnetic sub- 
tleties of humor and passion that go 
to make such solo parts endurable. 
Indeed there is very little subtlety 
employed anywhere. For one long 
act we listen to the Prima Donna’s 
longings for America; to her bore- 
dom with the royal gentleman who 
supports her and to her Master’s ad- 
vice that she find a heart before she 
tries to sing Tosca. Cue for a bunch 
of violets that are thrown in through 
the window. It is from a hand- 
some young man and that night she 
decides to visit him. She does and 
finds a heart just in time for the 
next day’s performance of Tosca. 
So she wins not only great applause 


1Scarlet Sister Mary will have left New York 
by the time this number of THe Carnoric 
Wortp is in print, but as we have so many 
subscribers throughout the country we think 
the review may have current interest while 
the play is on the road, 
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but a contract for the Metropolitan 
as the young man turns out to be 
the American agent. Nor is he the 
Dancing Partner of the disreputable 
old Marchesa, as the Prima Donna 
so sweetly supposed, but an entirely 
respectable nephew. Thus marriage 
is finally suggested. The only de- 
cent suggestion, we may add, of the 
entire evening. 

Melvyn Douglas—a new discov- 
ery of Mr. Belasco’s—does his best 
with the young man, but the pleas- 
antest part of a wasted night are 
Miss Gahagan’s songs and Mr. Gott- 
schalk’s accompaniments.—At the 
Belasco Theater. 


Tuis Is New York.—We expect- 
ed better literature if not geography 
from the author of The Road to 
Rome. A comedy it is called and 
yet it seemed to have missed its 
way when the Senator’s daughter 
from North Dakota went to call on 
her fiancé’s mistress, sat down to 
drink a glass or two of champagne 
and ended by calling the very noto- 
rious lady by her first name and 
asking to be shown round the flat! 
Even if the heroine did come from 
the great Northwest and was as 
naive as a prairie dog, it doesn’t 
seem a natural thing to have done. 
The Senator, himself, had only come 
on for a banquet and a speech and 
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was all in favor of erasing New 
York from the coastline of an other- 
wise pure nation. We confess that 
if we had seen only the kind of flat 
that the Senator’s daughter saw, we 
might not deem it much of a loss. 
From a first act, that seems rheu- 
matically slow, Act II. jumps brisk- 
ly into melodrama, low company 
and the police. The jokes are many 
of them so eminently topical that 
they seem timed for a limited run. 
Yhe Mirror, the Graphic and the 
News are particularly featured; the 
scale of humor being below the 
strata of the New Yorker. 

By careful search, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins has found some of the few 
American members of Equity with- 
out the smallest suspicion of a roll- 
ing “R” to speak with pure New 
England diction, the lines of the 
Westerners. Lois Moran, well 
known on the screen, is the very 
pretty heroine who has to do such 
strange things, while Geoffrey Kerr 
looking like the most innocent boy 
in the Sunday School impersonates 
the wild young millionaire, whose 
escapades had become international 
gossip. The most genuine and hu- 
man character by far was the rack- 
eteer. We wonder what Robert 
Emmet would have thought of this 
love story by one of his descend- 
ants?—At the Plymouth Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 


Tue Green Pastures.—A mod- 
ern Negro miracle play of the Cre- 
ation and Adam’s_ disobedience, 
closing with the promise of Man’s 
Redemption. Its humor is naive 
but its atmosphere is as fervent as 
the Spirituals sung very beautifully 
between the scenes. A _ veritable 


oasis for the theatergoer.—Af the 
Sam H. Harris Theater. 


2. June 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s Juliet is one of the finest, 
showing the development of the girl 
into a real woman of the Renais- 
sance, fired by courage and passion 














yet not without a wise Italian pru- 
dence. The Friar and Nurse are al- 
so far above the average and the 
whole performance, filled with po- 
etry and music, carries one along 
on a wave of tense emotion.—At the 
Civic Repertory. 


LysIsTRATA.—A garbled version 
of Aristophanes’ farce handsomely— 
if inappropriately—staged and well 
acted with wit and horseplay that 
have survived the centuries. It was 
written, however, for men and nev- 
er played before mixed audiences in 
Athens. But America now seems to 
enjoy without a blush what would 
no doubt have shamed a pagan ma- 
tron.—At the 44th St. Theater. 


3. November 


Mrs. MoonLicHt.—Mr. Benn W. 
Levy’s fantasy of the young wife 
who had once wished on a fairy 
necklace that she might never grow 
old. Miss Edith Barrett looks very 
pretty as this unfortunate little 
Mrs. Moonlight and the cast with 
Sir Guy Standing, Haidee Wright 
and Leo Carroll is a strong one. 
The sentiment does produce tears 
from the susceptible and the whole 
atmosphere has the unusual qual- 
ities of good taste and charm.—At 
the Charles Hopkins Theater. 


THAT's GRATITUDE.—At last Frank 
Craven has written a real successor 
to The First Year although his own 
part is all too small. This is a real- 
ly funny small town comedy with 
plenty of action and surprises and 
well acted by everyone.—At the 
John Golden Theater. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME.—Personally 
we found this the funniest farce for 
years and if the situations are 
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forced, the characters are human. 
As a searching criticism of the 


wasteful extravagance of Holly- 
wood, its satire is all too true. Jean 
Dixon seems to have a laugh in 
every line and George Lewis and his 
nuts is already a classic. Its box 
office now knows that it is profitable 
to be decent.—At the Music Box. 


Up Pops THE Devit.—A Green- 
wich Village comedy that improves 
as it progresses and lives down the 
rowdy beginning. Sally Bates and 
Roger Pryor are amusing and sin- 
cere as the young couple who do 
finally get married and, what is 
more, stay married at the end.—At 
the Masque Theater. 


Nina Rosa.—A distinctly disap- 
pointing Shubert operetta with the 
slender Armida as comedienne. The 
story and scenes are of South Amer- 
ica and though there is much lively 
action, it never gets one much fur- 
ther than does the music. The com- 
edy just isn’t.—At the Majestic The- 
ater. 

4. December 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN.—No doubt 
inspired by Strachey but not a 
dramatization of his book, this well- 
written play of Mr. Stallings is 
transfigured in importance by the 
superb performance of Miss Lynn 
Fontanne as Queen Elizabeth. The 
great Tudor lady is reincarnated as 
she steps upon the stage. With the 
chivalry of a real artist—if not a 
husband—Mr. Lunt does not propel 
his Essex too forwardly into the pic- 
ture. The production and company 
are what the Guild can do at their 
best. Those who appreciate great 


acting must not miss it. It is a cre- 
ation that adds luster to the Amer- 
ican theater.—At the Guild Theater. 
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Roar Cu1na.—Soviet propaganda. 
The exploitation of China by the 
Great Powers is the theme. A Brit- 
ish battleship dominates the stage, 
on which sampans float on real wa- 
ter. Crowds of coolies bear burdens 
along the quay and are kicked and 
cheated by an American trader 
whom they finally drown. The 
British Captain then demands for 
reprisal the lives of two Chinese 
who are garroted under a spotlight. 
We left at this point but at the end 
the guns are fired on the town—or 
rather the audience. No play for 
the sensitive. The staging and the 
Chinese actors are as good as the 
rest of the cast is poor. Dramatical- 
ly it is too long drawn out.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


TWELFTH Nicut.—What a deli- 
cious excursion into folly and ro- 
mance is offered when Macgowan 
and Reed open the big picture book 
that actually encases their merry 
production. The poetry that lurks 
in the cadences of Miss Cowl’s 
voice; the beauty of Olivia; the sub- 
tlety of Quartermaine’s Malvolio 
must be seen by those who love 
good Shakespeare.—At the Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 


THE MAN IN PossEssion.—A com- 
edy from London enriched by the 
clever playing of Leslie Banks and 
the smart and beautiful Isabel 
Jeans, as the lady in “seduced” cir- 
cumstances—a phrase which is an 
apt keynote. It is regrettable that 
this clever and very amusing play 
with its smart cast has such an un- 
derlying current of cynicism and 
low standards and also that the 
widow’s past is sufficiently potent 
to engulf the hero at the second act 
curtain when his line is the title.— 
At the Booth Theater. 
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On THE Spot.—Mr. Edgar Wal- 
lace dashed all the way over from 
London last summer to get local 
color in Chicago (three days was 
enough) for a melodrama of rack- 
eteers. Perelli, the King of the 
Bootleggers, is admirably character- 
ized by Wilbur Crane and there is 
no pause in the action which opens 
with a dying gunman and ends on a 
suicide. It exhibits artistic restraint 
in having only one murder— but 
that a big one—on the stage. Anna 
May Wong is the Chinese “wife” 
and the rest of the characters are 
equally yellow. We cannot expect 
a pretty story nor do we get one. 
But the oaths might be limited.— 
At Edgar Wallace’s Forrest Theater. 


SIEGFRIED.—A witty but wordy 
drama from the French of Girau- 
doux charmingly played by Miss Le 
Gallienne but utterly ruined by the 
heavy gaucherie of Ben Ami in the 
leading réle.—At the Civic Rep- 
ertory. 


GirL Crazy.—Gershwin’s latest 
musical effort whose scene is laid 
in Arizona and whose tunes—par- 
ticularly “I Got Rhythm”—are be- 
ing danced to everywhere. The set- 
tings and lights are unusually good 
and so is the chorus whose compli- 
cated convolutions to double time 
are inexplicably precise and lively. 
This is something above the average 
of ordinary jazz.—At the Alvin 
Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’s PLAYERS will 
continue their Friday matinees at 
three o’clock, with the Little Prin- 
cess, Aladdin and The Happy Prince 
to be added to the repertoire. We 
can heartily recommend these hap- 
py plays with a professional com- 
pany.—At the Princess Theater. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LATEST RITE IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


NE of the leading events in the 

history of the Church in South 
India in the year 1930, was the 
formal reception into the Catholic 
fold of Mar Ivanios, Syrian Jacob- 
ite Archbishop of Bethany, Malabar, 
and his suffragan Abuna Theophilus, 
Jacobite Bishop of Tiruvella, Mala- 
bar. The ceremony took place on 
September 20th in the presence of 
their Lordships the Bishops of 
Quilon and Changanacherry. The 
Holy See after a careful examina- 
tion into their priesthood and the 
liturgical books granted the con- 
verts the use of their rite and con- 
firmed them in their respective sees. 
The two prelates are likely to bring 
with them no inconsiderable portion 
of their admirers, though at present 
the exact number cannot be ascer- 
tained. Judging from the experi- 
ence of the Syrian Uniats in Pales- 
tine and Syria, one can afford to be 
very optimistic about the future of 
this small church in South India. 
Even though the first step towards 
reunion was made at Antioch in 
1781, the Catholic population there 
is far greater than the Jacobite! 





Let us hope that the same history 
will repeat itself in South India. 

A few words on the origin of the 
Jacobite Church in the Near East, 
and its later introduction into South 
India may be of interest in this con- 
nection. Jacobitism is one of the 
schools of Monophysitism that orig- 
inated as a strong reaction to the 
Nestorian heresy condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus (a. p. 431). 
The first Monophysites were the 
men who cried the loudest for the 
faith of Ephesus and of Cyril. As 
soon as Nestorius began to promul- 
gate his doctrine of two personali- 
ties in Christ, many of his oppo- 
nents in their insistence on the 
unity of Our Lord confused His 
humanity and His Divinity and 
went to the other extreme by de- 
claring that He had but one nature. 
Even after the new-born heresy was 
condemned by the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451), it still threatened the 
peace and tranquillity of Christen- 
dom, supported as it was by some 
of the Byzantine Emperors. But in- 
ternal dissensions of a serious na- 
ture soon undermined the strength 
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and vitality of the new-born hereti- 
cal sect. By the opening of the 
sixth century, Monophysitism had 
split up into no less than twenty 
sects, each holding fantastic doc- 
trines about Christ and the Trinity. 
The situation seemed impossible of 
settlement, when there occurred 
one of the most wonderful inci- 
dents in the history of Oriental 
heresies. This was the sudden ap- 
pearance of a man named Jacob 
Baradai, a monk of Constantinople, 
who may be regarded as the found- 
er of the Jacobite Church in Syria. 
He owes his nickname “Baradai” 
(the ragged) to the fact that later, 
as the organizer of Jacobitism he 
went about in a ragged cloak to es- 
cape being noticed by the Imperial 
officers. He is said to have ordained 
2 patriarchs, 27 bishops and 100,000 
priests and deacons. After him the 
Monophysite Church of Syria was 
known as the Jacobite Church, and 
from this time we can count the 
Syrian Jacobites as a separate sect 
in the East. The Catholics, how- 
ever, being decidedly stronger than 
the Jacobite party, the latter found 
itself unable to usurp the Patriarch- 
ate of Antioch, which necessitated 
the foundation of a new Patriarch- 
ate at Mardin. The Jacobites were 
never a large body; and since the 
fourteenth century they have dwin- 
died, and are now quite a small, 
poor, backward and scattered sect, 
dwelling chiefly in Mesopotamia 
round about Diyarbakr. This small 
sect of barely 28,450 souls possess 
only 33 churches, 40 priests and a 
Patriarch who is laboring under 
very great disabilities from the 
Turkish Government. 

In fact this little sect owes all its 
importance to its rite and liturgy. 
They use the Syriac liturgy of St. 
James, which is considered to be 
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the only surviving form of the An- 
tiochene liturgies drawn up for ac- 
tual use in very primitive times. 
The oldest reference to it is in 
Canon XXXII. of the Quinisextum 
Council (II. Trullan a. pv. 692) 
which quotes it as being really com- 
posed by St. James, the brother of 
Our Lord. Bar Salibi (twelfth cen- 
tury) sums up the tradition in the 
following way: “On Whit-Sunday 
the Apostles received the Holy 
Ghost; the next day they conse- 
crated the chrism, on Tuesday they 
consecrated an altar, on Wednes- 
day, St. James, the brother of Our 
Lord, celebrated this liturgy, and 
when he was asked whence he had 
taken it, he said: ‘As the Lord lives 
I have neither added nor taken 
away anything from what I have 
heard from Our Lord.’”! What- 
ever weight we might attach to these 
traditions, we may safely conclude 
from other sources that this is one 
of the oldest and the most Apostolic 
of all the rites now existing in 
Christendom. St. Jerome seems to 
have known the Greek Liturgy of 
St. James. The fact that the Jacob- 
ites use the same liturgy in Syriac, 
shows that it existed and was well 
established before the rise of the 
Monophysite heresy. After the 
Monophysite schism and the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, the Jacobites 
monopolized the Syriac liturgy, the 
Catholic party taking up the Greek 
liturgy. Of course the original lit- 
urgy had been slightly modified by 
the Jacobites, as for example in the 
list of saints, among whom were in- 
cluded the names of Jacob Baradai 
and Mar Ephrem, one of their 
Patriarchs. 
But even this importance pos- 
sessed by the Jacobites in Syria 


1 i Fortescue. Lesser Eastern Churches, 
p. . 











from the antiquity of their liturgy, 
had been lost by the origin of a 
strong party of Syrian Uniats in 
the Near East. Ever since their 
union in 1781 they have been using 
the Antiochene Syriac Liturgy of 
St. James, minus its later Jacobite 
modifications and _ interpolations. 
At present the Syrian Uniat 
Church of Antioch possesses 6 
archbishops, 2 bishops, 8 dioceses, 
64 churches, 80 parish priests, and 
a population of 30,678, including 
7,333 Syrians in America. 

The Primitive Church of Malabar 
in South India, according to well- 
attested tradition founded by the 
Apostle St. Thomas, had been gov- 
erned in the sixteenth century by 
the Catholic Chaldean Bishops sent 
by the Patriarchs of Babylon. How- 
ever, when the Portuguese came to 
trade with India the Syrian Chris- 
tians fell under the control of the 
Portuguese ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, who unfortunately began a sys- 
tematic Latinization of the Syrian 
Church. That this ill-advised step 
is deplored by Western as well as 
Eastern scholars is_ sufficiently 
proved by the following remark of 
Adrian Fortescue: “The only case 
in which an ancient Eastern rite 
has been wilfully Romanized is that 
of the Uniat Malabar Christians, 
where it was not the Roman author- 
ity but the misguided zeal of Alex- 
ius de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, 
and his Portuguese advisers at the 
Synod of Diamper (1599) which 
spoiled the old Malabar Rite.”? This 
fatal step was the beginning of a 
deplorable schism in the ancient 
Church of South India. The schis- 
matics thus formed had been long 
without Episcopal ordination, until 
in 1665 they appealed to a Jacobite 
Patriarch from Jerusalem to conse- 


2The Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. Rites. 
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crate their Archdeacon. This was 
the sad circumstance that brought 
about the introduction of Jacobitism 
into the Church of South India. 
The Jacobite supremacy over the 
Malabar Schismatic Church went on 
unopposed by the prelates and peo- 
ple until the accession to the Patri- 
archal seat of Lord Ignatius Abdulla 
Satuff, in the early part of the twen- 
tieth century. The character and 
policy of this Patriarch is not very 
remarkable for consistency and 
charity. While still a Jacobite 
Bishop he had fraternized with 
Protestant missionaries and was 
agitating against the use of holy 
pictures in Jacobite churches, when 
he surprised everyone by turning 
Uniat in 1896. After being a Syrian 
Uniat for nine years he went back 
to the Jacobites when he received 
a promise of the Patriarchal throne. 
As soon as Abdulla became Patri- 
arch, he naturally thought of his 
Indian Church and laid claim to the 
temporalities of that Church. Mar 
Dionysius, the Metropolitan of Mala- 
bar, offered a stout resistance to his 
greedy Patriarch, whereupon he 
was straightway excommunicated. 
A long and tedious litigation fol- 
lowed in the Travancore High Court 
about the respective claims of the 
Patriarch and Metropolitan over the 
temporalities of the Church. The 
case is still pending, though Ab- 
dulla is bound to succeed in the end 
as there is a forged canon giving un- 
limited powers to the Patriarch. 
Anyhow, one good thing resulted 
from the prolonged litigation and 
the unpleasant truths it brought to 
light: Many of the Jacobite leaders 
have begun to repent of their hasty 
schism from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Foremost among these are 
the two Jacobite prelates His Grace 
Mar Ivanios and His Lordship Mar 
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Theophilus, who have just been re- 
ceived into the Church. 

Mar Ivanios, the newly created 
Archbishop of Bethany and the head 
of the newly sanctioned Malabar 
Syrian Catholic rite, was born of an 
ancient Syrian Christian family 
near Cape Comorin about half a 
century ago. After receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts from the 
University of Madras he was or- 
dained as a Jacobite priest, and 
very soon became famous as a lead- 
er of his church under the name of 
Father P. T. Geevarghese. The 
Schismatic Metropolitan of Malabar 
appointed him Principal of the M. 
D. Seminary at Kottayam. While 
discharging his duties there, he be- 
came involved in the struggle be- 
tween the Patriarch and the Metro- 
politan. After a few years, how- 
ever, he grew tired of the scandalous 
litigation and sought to find a way 


out of it by accepting a professor’s 
post in the High Church Missionary 
College at Serampore in Northern 


India. His annual salary of $3,000 
he utilized for the education of a 
number of young men, hoping with 
their assistance to reform his mori- 
bund Church on sound Catholic 
lines. But great was the disap- 
pointment of the zealous professor 
when he found that many of his 
students after taking their degrees 
got married and accepted lucrative 
posts elsewhere. However, he col- 
lected the remnants of his follow- 
ers and formed them into a group of 
monks taking the three vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, and 
he drew up a set of rules for them 
modeled after those of St. Benedict. 
The chief aim of these monks and 
their leader was to establish a for- 
eign mission in Northern India, 
which, however, was subsequently 
changed owing to the strong en- 
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treaties from his community at 
home. So the Rev. P. T. Geevar- 
ghese resigned his post at Seram- 
pore and with his monks founded a 
monastery in the heart of the forest 
area of Travancore, teeming with 
evergreen trees like teak and ebony 
and wild animals such as elephants, 
bisons, tigers, leopards, monkeys 
and cobras. Very soon the newly- 
founded Monastery of Bethany be- 
came an object of curiosity and ad- 
miration to many pious and philan- 
thropic men from the East and 
West; and donations and contribu- 
tions began to pour in from all 
quarters to support the numerous 
orphans that found their asylum in 
the house. Father Geevarghese 
borrowed his ideals of monastic life 
mostly from St. Benedict, although 
the habits and customs of his 
monks were modeled after those of 
Father Robert De Nobile, S.J., who 
had labored in the Madura Mission 
in the seventeenth century. Pop- 
ular enthusiasm for the new chari- 
table monastic institution ran so 
high in the meantime that the 
Jacobite Hierarchy found it advis- 
able to raise the abbot and another 
monk to the dignity of bishops 
having jurisdiction over a few par- 
ishes. 

Through all these times, how- 
ever, tremendous changes had been 
taking place in the religious views 
of the Abbot. Though he began life 
as a stanch Jacobite, his deep re- 
searches into church history had 
awakened doubts as to its ortho- 
doxy. His constant reading of Cath- 
olic literature, coupled with his 
prayerful meditations soon showed 
him the right path. His frequent 
talks with some of the Catholic 
prelates, especially with His Lord- 
ship Msgr. Benziger, the saintly 
Bishop of Quilon, finally brought 
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him to an ardent faith in the Holy 
Catholic Church. The appointment 
of Most Rev. Edward Mooney, the 
Delegate Apostolic of India, was an- 
other factor that hastened the re- 
ception of Mar Ivanios into the 
Catholic fold. Even at their first 
meeting, the Delegate Apostolic 
sympathized with the zealous Met- 
ropolitan, and he himself presented 
his case before the Holy See at 
Rome. The happy result of all this 
was, as has already been told, the 
formal reception of Mar Ivanios, not 
only as a prelate having jurisdic- 
tion over his flock, but also as the 
head of a rite, newly created from 
the existing schismatic Malabar 
Syrian Church. 

This, the latest rite in the Cath- 
olic Church, is in essence the same 
as the Antiochene Syrian rite sanc- 
tioned for the use of the Syrian 
Uniats governed at the present time 
Tapponi, the Catholic 


by Msgr. 
Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. As 
we have already mentioned this is 
none other than the ancient Syrian 
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Liturgy of St. James, the oldest rite 
in Christendom. It need hardly be 
said that the errors of the Jacobite 
rite had been carefully deleted and 
all necessary modifications intro- 
duced under the able guidance of 
the scholarly Syro-Malabar Bishop, 
Msgr. James Kallarakil of Chang- 
anacherry, before sanction was given 
to it. A praiseworthy feature of the 
new rite—differing from the Latin 
and other rites—is that the vernac- 
ular of the country (Malayalam) 
is copiously used in the liturgy to 
enable the congregation to follow 
intelligently the officiating priest. 
This new rite is so very touching 
and impressive that no foreign vis- 
itor to this country loses a chance 
of witnessing it; the last distin- 
guished visitor who assisted at a 
Mass of this rite, being His Excel- 
lency Lord Irwin, the Viceroy of 
India, the eldest son of that eminent 
Anglo-Catholic leader Lord Halifax 
of England. 
K. E. Jos, M.A., 
Changanacherry, S. India. 
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ISOLATED AND ALOOF 


Wuewn Jefferson put his pen to 
the Declaration of Independence, 
what was it that gave distinction 
and unique character to his pre- 
amble? It was his “decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.” We 
were not isolated and aloof then. 
We were not isolated and aloof 
when Washington sent Jay to nego- 
tiate that great treaty with Brit- 
ain. We were not isolated and 
aloof when Jefferson pursued the 
Barbary pirates that were preying 
upon the world’s commerce. We 
were not isolated and aloof when 


Henry Clay’s voice from the floor 
of the House of Representatives 


made that appeal which called 
South American nations into be- 
ing. We were not isolated and aloof 
when we offered welcome and dis- 
tinction to Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian revolutionary. We were not 
isolated and aloof when Secretary 
Blaine penned his first call for a 
Pan-American Conference. We were 
not isolated and aloof when John 
Hay wrote his note as to the open 
door in China. We were not iso- 
lated and aloof when Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary Hay sent that 
great delegation to the first Hague 
Conference, and when that delega- 
tion saved the Conference from dis- 
aster by inventing and carrying to 
completion the Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration. We were not 
isolated and aloof when Mr. Secre- 
tary Root wrote his truly notable 
instructions to our delegates to the 
second Hague Conference instruct- 


ing them as representatives of the 
Government of the United States to 
leave no stone unturned to bring 
into being a permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and distinguish- 
ing, as he so well knows how to do, 
between the possibility and duty of 
international association and co- 
operation in respect of common 
ends, and the avoidance of inter- 
ference with the internal policies 
and concerns of any nation. We 
were not isolated and aloof then, 
and we were not isolated and aloof 
when the awful blow fell in 1914, 
when the world staggered. We 
were not isolated and aloof in 
France and Belgium and on the 
seas. We were not isolated and 
aloof when the time came for the 
great settlement. 

And in the months of June, July 
and August, 1919, the representa- 
tives of our two great political 
parties were so nearly at one that 
the tragedy which followed is 
multiplied many times in its sad- 
ness and its horror. A little bend- 
ing here, a little yielding there— 
a change of this phrase or a 
change of that—and the history of 
these last years would have been 
strangely and splendidly different. 

We are now confronted with a 
practical situation. A great many 
of our people seem to be satisfied 
to sit toying with their taboos and 
their totems and counting their 
comforting coins. One of their 
taboos is that somewhere there is 
concealed an American tradition 
that we never have anything to do 
with anybody. Where it came from 














I do not know. The phrase, as- 
cribed to Washington, on which it 
usually is based, Washington never 
saw. He died before it was writ- 
ten. It was used by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in his first inaugural, and it 
had no more reference to the sort 
of thing of which we are now 
speaking than it would have to the 
equipment of a Polar exploration 
expedition. Our entire tradition, 
our entire historic development, has 
been absolutely the opposite. Why, 
it was only the other day that this 
isolated nation and aloof, was, 
through hundreds of boards of 
aldermen, scores of legislatures, and 
I think the Congress itself, passing 
resolutions calling for the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire! 
That was at a time when the Irish 
vote was important. What would 
they think if the Common Council 
of the City of Prague, for example, 
should pass a resolution demanding 
that the City of New York, refusing 
to be downtrodden and oppressed 
by the upper part of the State, 
should set up a separate govern- 
ment? 

—Nicnoras Murray Butter, The Path to 


Peace (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
pp. 60-63. 


<i 
> 





PUNISHMENT TO FIT THE CRIME. 


CouLp any punishment be too 
great for that great critic in the 
great Quarterly, who boasted to 
Harriet Martineau, with a sardonic 
grin, that he was trying to squeeze 
out a little more (here he used the 
gesture) oil of vitriol on the head of 
a poor poet whose verses had unhap- 
pily fallen into his hands? He said 
that he and his collaborateurs were 
rather disappointed because they 
could not squeeze as much of the 
burning fluid into their pens as they 
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would like. And one of them had 
the reputation of being especially 
humane in his sympathies; and 
wept copiously over Burns’ address 
“To a Mouse.” I wonder how would 
that grim Rhadamanthus, Dante 
Alighieri, apportion them their 
places in his Inferno? How would 
he equalize their punishment to 
their crime? Think of the sinking 
of heart, bitterness of the spirit, 
the longing for death, which that 
poor fellow felt when the cruel, 
stinging sarcasms met his eyes; and 
the burning drops fell slowly upon 
his soul! How he yearned to hide 
himself from the world! How he 
slunk through the streets, a shadow 
of shame, and dreaded to meet the 
eyes of men! How his friends pitied 
him, and were ashamed of him; and 
how his enemies gloated over his 
discomfiture! Yes! what would 
Dante have done with these crimi- 
nals? I think I can imagine! 
“And lo! we came unto a horrid 
lake, black as midnight seas, but 
still as a mountain pool, which sees 
naught but the eye of Heaven. Far 
away on the shore, a spirit doleful 
read a book, and his words came to 
us wearily, like the cry of a lonely 
bird that wings his way at twilight 
across the sedgy marshes between 
the city of the leaning tower and 
the sea. I turned to my Master and 
said: Sir, who might be this sad 
spirit; and why is he condemned 
to read alone unto this dreary and 
uninhabited lake? And he who had 
led me thither said: Wait and be- 
hold! For here are punished the 
evil souls that in wantonness have 
wrought dire pain amongst their 
fellows. And lo! as he spoke, the 
oily surface was agitated, and there 
appeared, struggling as if suffo- 
cated, the inky heads of the tor- 
mented. When they had shaken 
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the thick blackness from their eyes, 
they stared at me and shrieked: 
Who art thou who comest to this 
place of torment before thy time? 
And I trembled all over like one 
seized with ague, and turned to my 
guide and said, Let us go hence! 
But my sweet master reassured me 
and said, Fear not, they cannot hurt 
thee! Then turning to them he said, 
Know you not, you unhappy ones, 
that I am he who sang at Mantua 
and Rome the travels of Anchises’ 
son and the loves of the fated 
Queen; and this is he who sang of 
life and death, and heaven and hell? 
But these evil spirits, when they 
heard that we were poets, gave vent 
to a hideous howling, and tore their 
hair, and spat at us, and said: O 
evil children of an evil calling why 
have ye come to torment us further? 
But my guide said: Be silent, ye 
unhappy ones; or if you must speak, 
tell us of your evil crimes and the 
sad destiny Minos hath appointed 
ye. 
“And one, lifting himself above 
his fellows, whilst the inky fluid 
rolled down his shaggy breast, and 
he turned from side to side in griev- 
ous pain, said: O mortal and im- 
mortal, be it known to ye that we 
once lived in that fairest of Euro- 
pean cities in the Hyperborean re- 
gion, whose walls are washed by the 
salt waves of Forth, and over whose 
streets hangs the mighty keep where 
heroes were incarcerated. In an 
evil hour we took up our pens and 
dipped them in vitriolic acid, and 
poured the contents lavishly on the 
heads of an evil race of men, called 
poets. There was no one to check 
us in our course of homicide; for 
all men feared us; and now, alas! 
we are condemned to this frightful 
punishment for our iniquities in the 
light. This lake of Stygian horrors 
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in which we are immersed is a lake 
of printer’s ink, worse ten thousand 
times than the fetid waters that 
float their bituminous and stinking 
waves above the fated cities. Every 
half hour there drips from above a 
tiny rain of vitriol that burns our 
bald scalps, and streams into our 
eyes and blinds us; and we are com- 
pelled, ever and again, to eat and 
swallow and disgorge our own writ- 
ings in the ‘yellow and blue.’ We 
had plunged beneath the Stygian 
waters, when you arrived at the 
shore, to escape the vitriolic shower, 
and now again it comes, it comes, 
oh! most miserable of wretches we, 
to bite and burn and torment us. 
“And lo! as the wretch spoke, I 
saw a mist gather above their heads, 
and a thick rain fell. I saw each 
drop alighting on their bald scalps, 
and burning a hideous blister there, 
until their faces ran with blood and 
fire, and they flung with their hands 
the inky fluid on their heads to cool 
the burning torments which they 
suffered; and then plunged into the 
slimy waters, and disappeared. And 
always the sad voice of the dreary 
poet droned out its clanging dis- 
cord; and added dreariness of sound 
to misery of sight in that most un- 
happy place. Presently the one that 
interpreted the doleful plight of the 
other wretched souls, emerged from 
the slimy blackness; and wiping 
away the filth and blood from face 
and eyes, he said in a voice broken 
by despair, But alas! the worse re- 
mains to be told. We could bear 
the fire and the foul blackness of 
this abominable pit; for we are a 
philosophic race, nurtured on a 
little oatmeal, and one gets inured 
to everything by habit. But, alas! 
(and here his voice rose to a wail) 
we are also condemned to endure 
for ever the torture of seeing him 
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who was our victim in the flesh, and 
of listening to his bad verses 
throughout eternity. This is the 
most maddening of our sufferings; 
and vainly do we invoke Death, the 
friend of men, to liberate us. Will 
ye too listen and pity us? And lo! 
the dreary voice, like the howling 
of the wind at midnight, came over 
the shuddering and shrinking lake; 
and my gentle guide turned and 
wept and said: Alas! this is too 
much! Hath it not been written: 
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mediocribus esse poétis, 
Non homines, non Di, non conces- 
sere columnae? 


And I, too, weeping turned away; 
and echoing the dreadful horror, I 
wrote of that sad poet, as of Cer- 
berus: 


Graffia gli spirti, gli scuoia, ed 
isquarta.” 

—Rev. P. A. SHeenan, D.D., Under the 
Cedars and the Stars (New York: Benziger 
Bros.), pp. 170-173. 
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A Way Towarp PEACE 


Every year, since the Versailles 
Treaty was dictated to defeated Ger- 
many, about a million new souls 
have been added to her population. 
Thus the number of those Germans 
who have had no direct responsi- 
bility for the war or its conduct is 
growing steadily and rapidly and, 
as a parallel result, so is the num- 
ber of those who resent its penal 
consequences to their lives and for- 
tunes. Although in Article 231 of 
the Treaty, that dealing with Repa- 
rations, Germany accepts responsi- 
bility for all the losses which the 
Allies suffered in consequence of 
the war, that unqualified admission 
of war-guilt has always been repudi- 
ated by the people at large, and 
forms, we may be sure, no part of 
the history-teaching in their schools. 
Hence, as years pass by and the 
country grows stronger, the move- 
ment for revision of the Versailles 
Treaty cannot but grow in strength. 
The phenomenal outbreak of “Hit- 
lerism” is only one sign of the emer- 
gence into active politics of a new 
generation, unacquainted with the 
war but chafing under its results. 
With that mentality European 
statesmen have now to reckon: it 
cannot be altered by verbal argu- 
ments but only by action. Let the 
former Allies proceed to adopt the 
model measure of disarmament 
forced upon Germany, and then the 
call for Treaty revision will lose 
much of its force. A stable peace 
must rest on agreement: agreement 
is a matter of discussion, negotia- 
tion, compromise: let points of dis- 
pute be determined by arbitration 


or process of law. Otherwise, in 
every aggrieved country, there will 
arise Hitlers and Hitlerites aiming 
at justice through revolution. Hap- 
pily, in this case, the Nazis are more 
of a portent than a real danger. 
Hitler has included in his pro- 
gramme so many anti-religious and 
anti-social objects, that the public 
conscience, so lately disabused of 
Prussianism, so sickened by exhibi- 
tions of racial arrogance, has given 
him little sympathy. More than 
that, his campaign, which is anti- 
Catholic as well as anti-Semitic, has 
been definitely condemned by the 
Bishop of Mainz, with the concur- 
rence of the rest of the Hierarchy, 
and Catholics are forbidden, under 
pain of excommunication, to belong 
to his party. Those among us who 
are so apt to raise the cry— “No 
priests in politics”—may now recog- 
nize that there are occasions when 
clerical intervention is no bad 
thing; for Hitler and the hotheads 
he inspires are quite ready to plunge 
the world into war again in pursuit 
of their evil and selfish aims. They 
embody that perverted spirit of na- 
tionalism which is the antithesis of 
Christianity, and which must be 
exorcised from Europe if Europe is 
to have peace. The merest com- 
mon sense demands that the ex- 
Allies should do all in their power 
to support the German Government 
against these internal upheavals 
and stresses by showing a real dis- 
position to remove or alleviate the 
inequities of the Treaty. 

The most unfortunate result of 
the outbreak of Hitlerism, rein- 
forced by the parades of that illegal 
military organization, the Stahl- 











helm, which has baffled all the ef- 
forts of the Government to suppress 
it, is its effect upon French national 
policy. By insisting on security be- 
fore disarmament and ignoring the 
fact that armaments prevent se- 
curity, French politicians have long 
been out of harmony with the rest 
of Europe, and have caused that 
war-ruined continent to keep on 
bearing a heavier burden of arma- 
ments, costing £50,000,000 more 
than it bore in 1913. And that, al- 
though the defeated Powers are 
strictly rationed in the matter: 
otherwise the present £600,000,000 
war-tax might easily reach a thou- 
sand millions. “If we cannot get 
security by effective guarantees,” is 
the French plea, “we must rely upon 
ourselves.” Evidently, the French 
governing class have no faith in the 
guarantees already provided by the 
League, or by the Locarno agree- 
ment, or by the Kellogg Pact, or by 
all three together. It certainly 
seems as if no guarantee would 
satisfy them; that they can conceive 
of no security that does not rest on 
material force. We have to regret 
that the recent ebullitions of mili- 
tarism in Germany, which are a 
reversion to the Gospel of Might, 
unhappily give some colour to this 
view, and unless the rulers of the 
Reich are able to dissociate them- 
selves effectively from those disas- 
trous policies, the Achaeans will 
again suffer from the madness of 
their kings. Yet the matter is es- 
sentially simple. Instead of arrang- 
ing security and disarmament as 
successive aims, why not pursue 
them simultaneously? Complete 


disarmament would mean complete 
security, and every advance in the 
one process, however small, would 
have a proportionate effect in the 
other result. 


The French claim to 
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have made reductions. “Our army,” 
said M. Briand at Geneva (Septem- 
ber 30th), “which was 810,000 men 
strong before the war, now stands 
at 556,000, and the period of service 
has been reduced from three years 
to one.” But he omitted to say 
that, owing to the disarmament of 
former foes, France was relatively 
stronger than ever, or that in his 
enumeration of effectives, he did not 
count several millions of trained re- 
serves. It is surely time that the 
multitudes of “cannon fodder” 
everywhere, who have no quarrel 
with each other and who have 
everything to lose by war, should 
demand that the Kellogg Pact 
should be made a reality and that 
not only war but the preparations 
for war should be abandoned... . 
The Kellogg Pact, if it means any- 
thing, means that henceforward 
there must be no private war—no 
war, i.e., waged solely in the inter- 
ests of any individual state, or 
group of allies. The use of force 
has been restricted to the vindica- 
tion of international justice. Hence, 
with the disappearance of private 
war must go, paradoxically enough, 
the disappearance of neutrality. The 
whole world must combine to sup- 
press the violator of the world’s 
peace. To remain friends with such 
an outlaw would be to share in his 
crime: much more so, if one were 
to “comfort” him with supplies 
whether military or otherwise. No 
signatory of the Pact can, in con- 
science, countenance the conduct of 
a Pact-breaker. The only war pos- 
sible in future is a joint interna- 
tional punitive expedition against a 
transgressor of international law. 
If a third member had been added 
to the instrument stating this infer- 
ence explicitly, we should have been 
able to get on more rapidly with 
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disarmament. Once it is clearly de- 
termined that the only use of na- 
tional armaments—besides their 
function in helping to maintain in- 
ternal order—is to combine as a 
world police-force, their reduction 
to moderate limits would be com- 
paratively easy, and at the same 
time their effect as a deterrent 
would be immeasurable. By the 
Covenant of the League (Art. 16), 
its members are already pledged to 
take concerted action to oppose the 
outbreak of private war, without 
previous investigation by the Coun- 
cil and a long delay after the award, 
but war is not absolutely renounced. 
But now all the League members 
have signed the Pact, which means 
that all war, just, as well as unjust, 
is banned, because of its damages 
to world-welfare. It is a new con- 
ception—the abandonment of force 
as a means of securing national in- 
terest—and all its implications have 
not yet been realized. 

What it does not mean, however, 
is that injustice is no longer to be 
remedied; that the status quo, which 
in many cases involves real griev- 
ances, must never be changed; it 
means that other and more certain 
and effective methods must be 
found. Such methods are sug- 
gested by the work of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations which presented 
a record of its doings to the As- 
sembly in September. This Insti- 
tute was founded in 1925 by certain 
influential Americans, alarmed by 
the growing racial and political ten- 
sion between the different nations 
inhabiting the Pacific basin, in or- 
der to bring representatives of 
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these nations together in friendly 
discussion about questions of com- 
mon interest. It has met biennially 
since, twice in Honolulu and once, 
last winter, in Kyoto (Japan), with 
an ever-increasing number of dele- 
gates. It will meet in 1931 in China. 
Its method is simply free and frank 
and thorough discussion on even 
the most delicate and perilous sub- 
jects, with the main object of inter- 
changing points of view and getting 
to know from personal contact what 
others think of one’s own aims and 
conduct. No resolutions are passed, 
speeches are not formally reported, 
much of the business is done by con- 
versation, but the result is that such 
subjects as immigration into Aus- 
tralia and the United States, Japan- 
ese action in Korea, the recovery of 
Chinese sovereignty, Manchurian 
problems, are thoroughly ventilated 
and the grounds of solution sug- 


gested, without any need of that 
diplomatic reserve or concealment 
which so hampers official discus- 


sion. Something of the sort was 
proposed unofficially at Geneva—an 
Institute of Europe which would 
provide means for talking over the 
numerous conflicting national in- 
terests, by people who need not fear 
to be candid and are anxious to 
come to an understanding. The 
various peoples must come to the 
aid of the diplomats in some such 
way and thus broaden the basis of 
the peace campaign. For, unless 
those that would have to fight here- 
after bestir themselves now and re- 
move the causes of war, they will 
never be secure against that evil. 
—The Month (London), November, 1930. 





Editorial Comment 


LORY to the new-born King! 

The familiar salutation is from 
one of our popular hymns; it will 
be sung with gusto by millions of 
devout Christians during the Christ- 
mas season. But I wonder if none 
of those who sing it or hear it will 
stop to ask “Why do we call Him 
King?” Kings are not born in 
stables. At their entrance into the 
world they are surrounded by phy- 
sicians and nurses and privileged 
noble attendants. The solemn event 
of childbirth is su- 
pervised by a master 
of ceremonies, the 
Lord High Chamber- 
lain, and there are 
dozens of servants on their toes at 
his beck and nod so that nothing 
may be left undone to make the 
accouchement of the queen mother 
easy and successful. 

But Mary, the mother of our new- 
born King, had no servants to wait 
on her, except the little group of 
awkward embarrassed shepherd 
folk, in from the fields, who stood 
ready to help in their clumsy way. 
There was no court physician, not 
even a midwife, except perhaps 
some peasant woman, none too skill- 
ful and none too clean of hand, who 
was suddenly pressed into service. 
As for milord Chamberlain, poor St. 
Joseph doubtless did his best to fill 
that position. 

All in all it was a queer way of 
welcoming a king into the world, 
and a wretched place for a king to 
be born in, a hole in the rock, a 
kind of cave called by way of po- 
liteness a stable. 

If you go to Versailles they show 
you a huge palace, and in the palace 
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a particularly gorgeous room, its 
walls heavy with brocaded tapes- 
tries, and there on a stately four- 
poster bed, rich with silk hangings, 
they explain that Marie Antoinette 
gave birth to the children of the 
king. Now that’s something like a 
king’s birthplace—not a dingy cav- 
ern reeking with the dirt of cows 
and sheep, and heated only with the 
breath of the beasts. 

Strange predicament also for a 
queen —taken suddenly in travail, 
lying upon an impromptu bed of 
straw snatched from the animals’ 
fodder for the emergency; no grand 
four-poster bed, no bed at all, not 
even a pallet; no silken curtains 
that could be drawn to provide a 
merciful privacy. Was there ever 
a Queen-Mother and a new-born 
King like Mary and Jesus, before 
their time or since? 

And then the home in which they 
lived! The King of England has 
Buckingham Palace, and Windsor 
Castle, and as if those two huge 
mansions were not enough, there is 
Balmoral (meaning “majestic dwell- 
ing”) over the border in Scotland; 
and I dare say there 
are half a dozen 
other homes to 
which the king can 
repair by way of varying the monot- 
ony of regal life. But as for King 
Jesus, He lived for thirty years in 
a wretched little cottage in the hills, 
not much better than the grotto in 
which He was born. It wasn’t even 
picturesque; there was nothing 
pretty about the poverty of Mary 
and her Child. 

Real kings and queens, it is true, 
sometimes amuse themselves with 
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a pretense of being poor peasants. 
At the Petit Trianon Marie Antoin- 
ette played the part of milkmaid. 
But it was only a masquerade, and 
when it was over she went back to 
the palace, the court and the gay 
life. But simplicity and poverty 
were no game for Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. The master of the humble 
home and his foster Child were not 
play-acting at being carpenters, and 
their poverty was no masquerade. 
They had no palace to which they 
might repair if they got tired of the 
cottage. 

When Jesus finally left that little 
hut in the Galilean hills, He had no 
home whatever. It seems to have 
been His custom to sleep on the 
ground with only the olive trees 
above His head. For aught we know 
He may not have been welcome even 
there. It is possible that He was 
sometimes driven off like a vaga- 
bond by the landlord on whose 
property He had trespassed, as His 
mother had been driven away from 
the inns on her crucial night in 
Bethlehem. During all His public 
life He didn’t know where He was to 
rest His head when night fell. He 
said so Himself, “The birds of the 
air have nests, the foxes have dens, 
but the Son of man hath not whereon 
to lay His head.” Now kings don’t 
go roaming around the countryside 
like that, sometimes having a meal 
and a bed and at other times having 
none. If Jesus was a king He cer- 
tainly was the poorest king ever. 


TRANGER still, unlike most poor 
people, He had no interest in 
wealth. In the land where He 
lived, it was customary for kings 
to exact tribute. But He could not 
become interested in that custom. 
When they showed Him the coin of 
the tribute, He asked “Whose image 
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is this?” “Cesar’s,” they said. 
“Very well,” said He, “let Czsar 
have it.” If Jesus was a king, why 
didn’t He take that chance to say 
so? He might at least have said, 
“Czsar’s image is stamped on this 
coin, and he lays claim to it, but by 
right it should be Mine. I am King 
of the Jews.” But no, He showed 
infinite unconcern. Money was 
nothing to Him. Did any one ever 
see, did any one ever hear of such 
a king? 

Besides money, kings have what 
goes with money—power. They 
have armies. If a king has no 
army, or if, having an army, he is 
not sure of its loyalty, he will not 
be king for long. The people un- 
derstand that. If the army deserts 
a king, the people 


laugh at him, mock A King with 
him, spit in his face. No Treasury 
Yesterday he could and No 
have had them _ Soldiers 
whipped for a syl- 

lable of irreverence. To-day they 


shout ribaldry in his ears. Yester- 
day he could have ordered their 
heads chopped off, to-day they put 
his head on the block. Yes, the 
army makes the king, and when the 
army quits him, he is done for. 
Jesus had an army indeed, a rag- 
tag and bob-tail army, poverty 
stricken people traipsing after Him, 
hoping He might work some magic 
with a few loaves of bread and give 
them all something to eat; unfortu- 
nate women who, somehow retain- 
ing woman’s most characteristic 
gift, intuition, could see that this 
man was not like other men; sick 
people, lame and halt and blind, 
lepers emboldened to come out from 
the rocks and the tombs; yes, He 
had an army, sometimes as many 
as five thousand who seemed to have 
nothing better to do than to tramp 




















after Him. But, of course, when 
trouble came, and the big men com- 
menced to close in on Him, the poor 
nondescript army of Jesus just nat- 
urally melted away. “He looked for 
some one to have pity on Him, and 
there was no man,” the prophet had 
said. Jesus looked for some one to 
stand by Him and there was no 
man. How then did He ever come 
to be called King? Did they use 
the word to mock Him, and if so, 
why do we keep up the mockery? 
Why not drop the very memory of 
that travesty upon kingship? 


INGS, furthermore, are fond of 

pomp. They have forerunners 
to clear the way for them. When a 
king rides forth through the town 
his gendarmes search every home 
along the route beforehand. They 
prepare the way before him and 
make it safe. Whenever and wher- 
ever he appears there is a fanfare 
of trumpets, and when he passes, 
bugles blow and there is grand ex- 
citement. If he be an oriental king, 
the pomp is tremendous; witness 
the late gorgeous doings in Abys- 
sinia at the wedding of the king who 
calls himself a descendant of Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba. 

But poor King Jesus had no reti- 
nue, no guard; if He passed through 
the narrow streets of Jerusalem, or 
any other Palestinian town, He had 
to jostle His way through the crowd, 

like any other insig- 


And Without nificant poor man. 
Pomp or And the last time He 
Power made His way 


through those mean, 
filthy little streets there certainly 
was no one to clear the way for Him. 
He stumbled and fell, and there was 
no one to rush to Him and help Him 
to His feet. 
So, all in all—not to continue the 
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contrasts—it does seem absurd to 
refer to Jesus Christ as a king. 
There could never have been any 
one less kingly. 


EN why indeed, do we call Him 

King? There can be only one 
answer: He called Himself King. 
More than that— much more. As 
that precious little volume, Ecce 
Homo, says, Christ “laid claim, per- 
sistently and with the calmness of 
complete conviction to a dominion 
more transcendent, more universal, 
more complete than the most de- 
lirious votary of glory ever aspired 
to in his dreams.” Sir John Seelye, 
who wrote that eloquent sentence, 
had an immense admiration for 
Christ the man, but could not see 
that He is God. Coming from such 
a one the statement is perhaps even 
more remarkable than if it had been 
written by an orthodox believer. 
God of course could carve out a 
kingdom for Himself by sheer mi- 
raculous power. But how could a 
mere man, and such a poor, helpless 
man as Jesus of Naz- 


areth, achieve a_ Christ’s 
transcendent and _ Astounding 
universal kingdom? Assurance 


The Gospels are 

packed thick with anomalies and 
paradoxes, but this is the maddest 
of all,—that the poor, helpless un- 
supported Nazarene peasant should 
aspire to be King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords. 


OT the least puzzling question 

in connection with this amaz- 
ing ambition (if we may so speak) 
is how did Christ ever happen to 
conceive it? Solomon never had 
such a vision of universal empire. 
At its greatest extent the Hebrew 
kingdom was only about 60 miles in 
width, and a little more than 200 
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in length. Immediately upon Solo- 
mon’s death that small kingdom 
was broken in two, and by the days 
of Christ it was in four parts, one 
Roman Province under Pontius Pi- 
late and three other tetrarchies un- 
der Herod, Philip and Lysanias. As 
for Jesus, He knew by experience 
only the stretch of land between 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, a mere 
matter of some sixty miles. He had 
indeed been carried 


“Transcend- as a new-born babe 
ent” and into Egypt, but He 
“Universal” had been carried 


back again before He 
was two years old. So naturally He 
knew nothing of the land of the 
Pharaohs. Acquainted only with 
the narrow limits of Palestine, how 
could He have so much as imagined 
the empire of the Cesars? And, 
after all, what was the extent of 
that empire? Scarcely wider from 
east to west than from New York 
to Denver, and not longer north and 
south than from Boston to Charles- 
ton, it reached scarcely one-twelfth 
of the way around the world in one 
direction, and not one-twentieth in 
the other. Even so, a Galilean peas- 
ant could no more visualize the 
length and breadth of the Roman 
Empire than a modern peasant in, 
let us say, Czecho-Slovakia can ap- 
preciate the size of the United 
States. Yet Jesus quietly com- 
manded that His Kingdom should 
be proclaimed throughout the whole 
world to every creature; and He 
predicted that heaven and earth 
should pass away before His uni- 
versal kingdom should come to an 
end. 


SAY it is astounding that this vi- 
sion of universal domination 
could have existed even as an idea 
in the mind of Christ. But the in- 
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finitely more amazing truth is that 
it actually has become an accom- 
plished fact. It is a familiar state- 
ment that the Cross of Christ has 
been carried into lands that never 
saw the Roman Eagle. But that is 
a miserable understatement. The 
real fact is that the reign of Christ 
reaches to the ends of a world of 
whose size not even Alexander or 
Julius Cesar could have had any 
imagination. True, the reign of 
Christ is not totally undisturbed and 
undisputed. But it is incomparably 
more firm than any earthly king- 
dom or empire that has ever ex- 
isted. However imperfect the domi- 
nance of Jesus may be, no one will 
deny that there are at this moment 
some hundreds of millions of men 
and women who would endure any 
kind of martyrdom, mental or phys- 
ical, rather than renounce allegi- 
ance to Christ, their King. 

And, more remarkable still, they 
give their allegiance to an Invisible 
King, “dead and gone” as men say, 


these nineteen centuries. I have 
drawn some con- 

trasts between Christ “The King 
and other kings, but of Ages 

the superlative con- Immortal and 
trast remains: when Invisible” 


a king dies his reign 

is over. “The king is dead. Long 
live the king.” No one gives alle- 
giance to a dead king. No one now 
trembles at the name of Herod. No 
one offers incense before the statue 
of Cesar. And as for the Pharaohs, 
who preceded the Cesars, they are 
dug up out of their tombs only to 
be exhibited as curiosities in a mu- 
seum. They are not otherwise of 
interest to the multitude. 


DUT Jesus is a different kind of 
King. There must be to-day 
some five hundred millions who 
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name themselves proudly “Chris- 
tians,” bend the knee to Him and 
call Him Lord and Master. And 
beyond these there are surely 
other hundreds of millions who 
venerate His memory. His doc- 
trine and His Person are hon- 
ored by the Buddhists, of whom 
there are some two hundred and 
fifty millions. Even Mohammedans 
call Him a saint and place Him as 
it were in their calendar. Atheists, 
agnostics and other unbelievers are 
careful to explain that they dislike 
Christianity only because it has in 
their opinion, fallen away from its 
first fervor and has lost the pristine 
purity it enjoyed when it came 
fresh from Galilee. The blasphemer 
Nietzsche, who had reverence for 
almost nothing and for no one, com- 
plained that there has been only one 
Christian, the One who died on the 
Cross at Calvary. That bitter jibe 
is one to which we make no retort. 
We are content to have Jesus re- 
spected even if at the same moment 
we are despised. “He must increase, 
and I must diminish,” said John the 
Baptist. St. Paul added that he was 
content to be ignored if only Christ 
reigned in the hearts of his hearers, 
and all we lesser Christians sub- 
scribe to the sentiment of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Paul. 

And so, with Christians, Budd- 
hists, Mohammedans and the more 
dispassionate, fair-minded Jews, as 
well as unbelievers of all sorts and 
degrees giving honor to Christ our 
King, nineteen hundred years after 
His death, we feel that His vision 
of universal domination is fairly 
well realized. 

Here then is the phenomenon— 
may I state it once again, and this 
time more fully, in the words of Sir 
John Seelye: 

“Christ was one naturally con- 
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tented with obscurity, wanting the 
restless desire for distinction and 
eminence which is common in great 
men, hating to put forward personal 
claims, disliking competition and 
‘disputes who should 


be greatest,’ finding Christ’s 
something bombastic Dream of 
in the titles of royal- Vast Domain 


ty, fond of what is 
simple and homely, of children, of 
poor people, occupying himself so 
much with the concerns of others, 
with the relief of sickness and want, 
that the temptation to exaggerate 
the importance of his own thoughts 
and plans was not likely to master 
him; entertaining for the hu- 
man race a feeling so singularly 
fraternal that he was likely to re- 
ject as a sort of treason the impulse 
to set himself in any manner above 
them. Christ, it appears, was this 
humble man. When we have fully 
pondered the fact, we may be in a 
condition to estimate the force of 
the evidence which, submitted to 
his mind, could induce him, in di- 
rect opposition to all his tastes and 
instincts, to lay claim, persistently, 
with the calmness of entire convic- 
tion, in opposition to the whole reli- 
gious world, in spite of the offence 
which his own followers conceived, 
to a dominion more transcendent, 
more universal, more complete, 
than the most delirious votary of 
glory ever aspired to in his dreams.” 
If anything that ever occurred 
upon the earth can be more as- 
tounding than that vision, it is its 
fulfillment and its permanency. 
“What other man has had the 
courage or elevation of mind to say, 
‘I will build up a state by the mere 
force of my will, without help from 
the kings of the world, without tak- 
ing advantage of any of the second- 
ary causes which unite men to- 
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gether—unity of interest or speech, 
or blood-relationship. I will make 
laws for my state which shall never 
be repealed, and I will defy all the 
powers of destruction that are at 
work in the world to destroy what 
I build’? 

“Furthermore, we are astonished 
at the calm confidence with which 
the scheme was carried out. The rea- 
son why statesmen can seldom work 
on this vast scale is that it com- 
monly requires a whole lifetime to 
gain that ascendency over their fel- 
lowmen which such schemes pre- 
suppose. Some of the leading or- 
ganisers of the world have said, ‘I 
will work my way to supreme power, 
and then I will execute great plans.’ 
But Christ overleaped the first stage 
altogether. He did not work his 
way to royalty, but simply said to 
all men, ‘I am your king.’ He did 
not struggle forward to a position 
in which he could found a new 
state, but simply founded it. 

“And finally, we are astonished at 
the prodigious success of the scheme. 
It is not more certain that Christ 
presented himself to men as the 
founder, legislator, and judge of a 
divine society than it is certain that 
men have accepted him in these 
characters, that the divine society 
has been founded, that it has lasted 
nearly two thousand years, that it 
has extended over a large and the 
most highly civilised portion of the 
earth’s surface, and that it continues 
full of vigour at the present day.” 

In those two eloquent passages 
from Ecce Homo is to be found not 
only historical fact, but a complete 
justification for our calling Christ 
a King, and such a King as never 
was, and never can be again. He was 
no visionary but a calm and sensible 
Person, quite within His rights and 
powers in claiming to be King. 
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ERE LAGRANGE, in his intro- 
duction to the Gospel of St. Luke 
(the Gospel by the way which treats 
most fully of the birth of Jesus) has 
this interesting bit of historical in- 
formation: in the year 9 before 
Christ, the Roman proconsul Paulus 
Fabius Maximus published in the 
principal cities of Asia Minor a re- 
markable document addressed to 
the Greeks, in which he proposed 
that they should commence the year 
with the birthday of Augustus 
Czsar. “The day” (so runs the in- 
credible pronouncement) “has given 
another aspect to the entire world, 
which would have been close to ruin 
if Cesar the delight of the human 
race had not been born. Therefore, 
every man may with justice con- 
sider that event as the beginning of 
his life and of his existence. From 
that day forward one has no reason 
to regret being born. No other day 
could have been a happier occasion 
for society and for the individual 
than that of the birth of Augustus 
Cesar.” 

And the Greeks made this reply: 
“The Divine Providence which rules 
the course of our life has given 
proof of his interest 


in us and his good- Not Cesar’s 
ness, and has pro- but Christ’s 
vided for us the Birthday 


greatest boon of our 
life in giving us so virtuous an Em- 
peror to be the benefactor of all 
mankind. Not only has Augustus 
Cesar surpassed all preceding bene- 
factors of the race, but he leaves to 
posterity no hope of ever producing 
his equal. The birthday of this god 
has been for the world the begin- 
ning of all good.” 

Once more the contrast: the king 
born in a palace is forgotten, for 
who at this late date so much as 
knows the birthday of Augustus 























Cesar? But the birthday of the 
King Who was born in a stable is 
kept as a holy day throughout the 
world, a world in comparison with 
which the Roman Empire was only 
a province. 

So, after all, Christ is King; com- 
pared with Him there has been and 
there shall be no other: an appro- 
priate theme I think, for reflection 
at Christmas time. 


—— 
—_ 





NE of the most curious of all 

specimens of aberrant Biblical 
criticism is the theory that Jesus 
Christ never existed. That mad no- 
tion was begotten in desperation 
after many vain attempts of ration- 
alistic critics to cut away, as they 
put it, the parasitic growth of the 
supernatural from the pristine nat- 
ural story of the life and deeds and 
death of Jesus. No man has been 
able to divorce the natural from the 
supernatural in the Gospels without 
making the Scriptural story more 
incredible in the end fhan the skep- 
tics consider it to be as it stands. 
So, some few impatient ones hit 
upon the odd device of denying the 
historical Jesus entirely. Accord- 
ing to them the life of Christ is an 
astral myth. Christ the Son of the 
Virgin Mary is the personification of 
the Sun-God, like Horus, the son of 
Isis, among the Egyptians, and 
Mithras among the Persians. The 
sun passing at the end of winter 
under the Zodiac sign of the Lamb, 
repairs the damage done to the 
world by the cold winter. So the 
God of the Christians is represented 
under the sign of the Lamb, who 
repairs the world damaged by sin, 
giving life to the soul again by the 
advent of spring. The twelve apos- 
tles are the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, and also the twelve months 
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of the year. Peter with his boat 
and the keys, is Janus the chief of 
the twelve gods. All the details of 
the Gospel narrative concerning the 
life of Jesus are similarly explained 
as parts of a great solar myth. 

A laborious German scholar 
named Jensen published in 1906- 
1910 a series of volumes to show 
that not only Jesus, but Moses and 
St. Paul never existed; that they are 
one and all mere variants of the 
Gilgamesh Epic which was in for- 
mation for two thousand years 
in Babylon and which spread all over 
the Orient. Also a Polish scholar 
Niemojewski, added a few interest- 
ing details to the epic or myth 


theory. He explains 

that the cross of Biblical 
Christ is the Milky Criticism 
Way; Herod the Gone Mad 


Great who ruled 
when Christ was born, is the con- 
stellation of Hydrus; Herod Antipas 
who ruled when Christ was cruci- 
fied, is the constellation of Scorpio; 
his adulterous wife Herodiade is the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, and Sa- 
lome is that of Andromeda. 
Evidently there could be only one 
thing more insane than to conceive 
this fantastic theory, and that would 
be to take it seriously. There is 
only one appropriate kind of an- 
swer, that of Whately who wrote a 
clever book on Historic Doubts Rel- 
ative to Napoleon Bonaparte. For 
of course it is just as easy to dis- 
prove the existence of Napoleon as 
of Jesus. M. Lepin, in his Le Christ 
Jesus, illustrates the method from 
a book similar to Whately’s pub- 
lished in Paris in 1827: “The Em- 
peror Napoleon is, naturally, the 
incarnation of the Sun. [Was not 
Louis XIV. called le Roi-Soleil?] 
The name Napoleon is a variation 
of Apollon. Like Apollon (English 
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Apollo) Napoleon was born on an 
island in the Mediterranean sea. He 
had three sisters, these are of course 
the three Graces; and four brothers, 
the four seasons of the year; a son 
born of his second marriage, the 
young Horus, child of Isis and 
Osiris, that is of the sun and the 
earth. Napoleon like Apollo was 
born on the 20th of March because 
it is in the spring time that the 
earth is revived by the sun and com- 
mences to bear its fruits. Napo- 
leon’s twelve marshals are the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. His 
glorious expedition into the East, 
his triumphs in the South, his re- 
treat from the frozen North, and 
his final disappearance in an isle 
of the western sea, after a reign of 
twelve years, what are all these but 
allegories suggested by the career 
of the sun, which rises in the east 
and sets in the west after having 
shone twelve hours above the 
horizon?” 

It is an entertaining little game. 
Anyone may play it. But you say 
it is too silly? My dear, nothing is 
too silly for the radical Biblical 
critics. Nothing is too irrational 
for the rationalists. If you find it 
difficult to believe that such non- 
sense is written in the name of 
learning, I commend you to the long 
series of such notions recorded in 
the first thirty-four pages of Father 
Lepin’s book Le Christ Jesus, pub- 
lished in 1929 in Paris. If you 
think Father Lepin foolish to have 
given a long chapter to that astro- 
logical madness, you may skip it, 
but don’t fail to read the rest of the 
volume, the best recent statement of 
the divine claims of Our Savior, and 
the proof of them. 

That subject also, I think, will 
provide good matter for Christmas 
reflection. 
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"THERE has been a vast deal of 

comment upon the work of Sin- 
clair Lewis since he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature. But 
the best comment is not in the news- 
papers. You will find it in the Ad- 
denda to the late Vernon Louis Par- 
rington’s The Beginnings of Critical 
Realism in America. This passage, 
for example, seems to me as correct 
as it is vivid: 

“Now what is the tremendous 
discovery that Sinclair Lewis makes 
so much of, and that we pay so 
great a price to learn? It is no 
other than this: that the goodly 
United States of America are peo- 
pled by a mighty herd, which like 
those earlier herds 
that rumbled about 
the plains, drives 
foolishly in what- 
ever direction their 
noses point—a herd endowed with 
tremendous blind power, with big 
bull leaders, but with minds 
rarely above their bellies and their 
dams. In the mass and at their 
own romantic rating they are 
distinctly imposing — big - necked, 
red-blooded, lusty, with glossy coats 
got from rich feeding-grounds, and 
with a herd power that sweeps ma- 
jestically onward in a cloud of dust 
of its own raising, veritable lords 
and masters of a continent. But 
considered more critically and re- 
solved into individual members, 
they appear to the realist somewhat 
stupid, feeble in brain and will, 
stuffed with conceit of their own 
excellence, esteeming themselves 
the great end for which creation 
has been in travail, the finest handi- 
work of the Most High who spread 
the plains for their feeding-grounds; 
with a vast respect for totems and 
fetishes; purveyors and victims of 
the mysterious thing called Bunk, 


Why Sinclair 
Lewis Got 
the Prize 




















who valiantly horn to death any 
audacious heretic who may suggest 
that rumbling about the plains, fill- 
ing their bellies, bellowing sacred 
slogans, and cornering the lushest 
grass, are scarcely adequate objec- 
tives for such immense power: a 
vast middleman herd, that domi- 
nates the continent, but cannot re- 
duce it to order or decency... . 

“To prove his amiable thesis Mr. 
Lewis has been at enormous pains 
to gather his materials at their 
sources. He has taken upon him- 
self to become a specialist in depict- 
ing the genus Americanus. He has 
loafed along Main Street, played 
poker in back rooms with wicked 
young men, drunk in respectable 
clubs, and exchanged hearty back- 
slappings with the sons of Rotary. 
He has devoted days to the smoking- 
compartments of Pullmans, garner- 
ing the ripest wisdom and choicest 
stories of traveling salesmen... . 
His rich and copious vocabulary 
fills a commonplace scholar with 
envy, and his ebullient slang, his 
easy slovenliness of enunciation, in- 
flict on the simple-minded user of 
the King’s English a hopeless in- 
feriority complex. 

“Thus amply equipped with all 
the resources of scholarship, he has 
written four learned treatises in ex- 
emplification of the thesis that the 
genus Americanus is cousin-german 
to the scoffing Mr. Mencken’s lately 
discovered boobus Americanus.” 

And for this the Scandinavians 
have crowned Sinclair Lewis king 
of American letters or rather king 
of all letters, American, European 
or Asiatic. Comment is impossible. 
Such an award paralyzes comment. 


OWEVER, coming back to con- 
sciousness, like a pugilist after 
a knock-out blow, I find breath to 
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attempt an explanation of Sinclair 
Lewis. When I was a boy of about 
twelve there was on our street a 
smart youth of seventeen who, as 
I remember, knew more scandal 
and could narrate more incredi- 
ble, mean, nasty details about the 
lives of respectable men and women 
in our neighborhood than we 
younger lads could have imagined 
possible. He knew the same people 
that we knew, but somehow he 
knew them differently. They seemed 
decent people to us, but he knew 
them for profligates, one and all, 
and he could supply a most amaz- 
ing abundance of proof that every 
one of them was living a double 
life. Some of us, however, young 
as we were, promptly got wise to 
him, and “cut” his company. But 
he found other groups of boys 
younger than himself who would 
for a while be properly impressed 
and shocked by his unfailing chron- 
ique scandaleuse. 

I have often recalled the memory 
of that fellow, when in later years 
I have come across similar speci- 
mens. We all know them. They 
live in our neighborhood, they meet 
the same people whom we meet. 
They read the same 


newspapers, they at- A Guessat 
tend the same meet- the Meaning 
ings, they travel on of Lewis 


the same trains, they 

cover the same ground. But by 
some preternaturally acute vision 
they see things that we don’t see. 
The same life that seems to us so 
ordinary turns out to be, when they 
tell of it, enormously dramatic. 
Incidents that we somehow failed 
to observe—we wonder how we 
could have missed them—seem to 
have been cropping up incessantly 
under their feet. These more acute 
observers miss nothing. They live 
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in a more interesting if withal a 
more scandalous and _ shocking 
world than ours, though they live 
in our city and on our street. Soon 
or late of course, we “tumble” to 
their technique. They really do not 
see more than we see, except in 
their own mind. The neighbors are 
not all rotten—again it is their 
mind. In the end, we mark them 


down as a type and we apply to 
them the penetrating observation 
of Josh Billings, “It would be better 
for some people not to know so 
many things than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.” 


OW I think we have here a clue 

to Sinclair Lewis. He is that 
seventeen year old boy, who has 
taken to writing his scandalous 
yarns. He lives on the same street 
with the rest of us, Main Street, 
but he sees things that we never 
see, things that do not happen. He 
meets the same people that we meet, 
but he sizes them up differently, and 
in some inexplicable way he finds 
out about them things we know they 
cannot be guilty of. He travels on 
the same trains that we use, and 
frequents the same smoking room, 
but he hears—and remembers — 
worse stories than have ever been 
retailed to us, even by that much 
maligned fellow, the commercial 
traveler. In his writings he covers 
the same ground as Meredith 
Nicholson, Booth Tarkington, George 
Ade, William Allen White and a 
score of other Middle Westerners, 
but by some uncanny instinct he 
has picked up more scandal in a 
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day than they have heard in a life- 
time. In consequence, he gets a 
totally different view of life from 
theirs. 

Let that suffice. We all know the 
type. It’s a pity the Scandinavians 
don’t know the type. Have they no 
scandalmongers in Norway and 
Sweden? And in these northern 
countries do not scandalmongers 
easily become scandal manufactur- 
ers? When spirit mediums find the 
spirits uncommunicative, they sup- 
ply to the expectant inquirer a mes- 
sage out of their own head. And 
so with our chroniclers of scandal; 
what they don’t see and hear, they 
invent. They gradually come to in- 
vent more and more, though they 
really see less and less. In the end 
the scandalmonger is not reporting 
the frailties and follies of the com- 
munity in which he lives; he is un- 
folding the scroll of his own mind. 
No fiction is so autobiographical as 
that of the author who writes 
scandal. And by the same token 
realism generally slops over into 
idealism, if, by realism we under- 
stand fidelity to fact, and by ideal- 
ism something that is an idea and 
not a fact. 

The chief regret we Americans 
have over the Nobel award to Sin- 
clair Lewis is not that he got 
$46,000 and some fame that he did 
not deserve, but that Sinclair Lewis’s 
idea of America may possibly have 
been accepted as authentic by Eu- 
rope. But of course his America is 
not America, it is Sinclair Lewis’s 
America, the America that exists 
only in his own mean little noddle. 
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DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP DOWLING 


THE Most Rev. AUSTIN DOWLING, 
D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., 
died there on November 29th, at the 
age of sixty-two; his health had 
been failing for three years. He 
had been a national figure in Cath- 
olic educational circles, and was 
famous also as an administrator, an 
historian and a preacher. As Chair- 
man of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the N. C. W. C., Archbishop 
Dowling had a large share in the 
fight against the Oregon School 
Law. 

Austin Dowling was born in New 
York City, but spent most of his 
childhood in Newport, R. I., and 
was ordained for the Diocese of 
Providence, R. I., after completing 
his college course under the Chris- 
tian Brothers at Manhattan College, 
New York, where he was a class- 
mate of Cardinal Hayes and Cardi- 
nal Mundelein, and his theological 
course at Brighton Seminary, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1905, fourteen years after his 
ordination, Father Dowling was ap- 
pointed Rector of the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul in Providence, 
having meanwhile held the chair 
of history in Brighton Seminary, 
the editorship of the Providence 
Visitor, and various parochial posts 
in his diocese. After seven years 
as Rector of the Cathedral he was 
appointed the first Bishop of the 


new Diocese of Des Moines, Iowa. . 


Here he remained for eight fruitful 
years, and then was promoted to the 
archiepiscopal see of St. Paul, Minn., 
on January 31, 1919, succeeding the 
famous Archbishop John Ireland 


Events 


who had died the preceding Septem- 
ber. Both in Des Moines and in St. 
Paul, Archbishop Dowling had al- 
ways given enthusiastic support to 
Catholic schools and colleges. 

The Solemn Funeral Mass was 
celebrated by the Right Rev. 
Thomas A. Welch, D.D., Bishop of 
Duluth, Mich., and the sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, both very close friends 
of Archbishop Dowling. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





in 
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CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


A REGIONAL meeting of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems was held in Washington, De- 
cember 9th, 10th, at the invitation 
of His Grace, Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Balti- 
more. There were three sessions 
each day and the discussions cen- 
tered around the present acute prob- 
lem of unemployment. The second 
evening was devoted to a considera- 
tion of Pope Leo’s famous Encycli- 
cal in the light of present-day teach- 
ing. Archbishop Curley spoke at 
this meeting. Papers had been read 
at previous sessions by the Very 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, S.T.D., and 
the Very Rev. William J. Kerby, 
LL.D., both of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington. 

The Organization is national in 
scope and formed of Catholics in- 
terested in promoting the study and 
understanding of industrial prob- 
lems in the light of Christian teach- 
ing. The Conferences are open 
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forums for discussion; no resolu- 
tions are passed and no action is 
taken on questions of industrial 
policy. The President is Dr. James 
E. Hagerty, Director, School of So- 
cial Administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Secretary-Treasurer is the Rev. R. 
A. McGowan, Assistant Director, So- 
cial Action Department of the N. C. 
W. C. The Headquarters are at 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


- 
_ 





NorTep Pau.ist Dies IN WASHINGTON 


AFTER a very active life as mis- 
sionary, teacher, executive and edi- 
tor, the Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P., 
D.D., D.C.L., was stricken with seri- 
ous heart disease shortly after he 
had celebrated his Silver Jubilee as 
a priest in the Paulist Community. 
For two years he bore patiently an 
enforced inactivity and then died 
with prayerful resignation on De- 
cember 12, 1930, at the Apostolic 
Mission House in Washington, D.C., 
of which he had been Rector for 
nine years. Upon receiving news 
of Father O’Hern’s approaching 
death, His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
sent the following telegram to Fa- 
ther O’Hern’s brother, the Right 
Rev. John Francis O’Hern, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y.: “I am 
grieved at the sad news. I shall 
join with you and all others in 
prayer for the passing of one of the 
finest characters and noblest priests 
I have ever known. May Our Lord, 
Our Lady, and St. Joseph be near 
him at this hour.” 

Lewis O’Hern was born in Olean, 
N. Y., June 12, 1878. He received 
his early education from the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers at St. Bonaventure’s 
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College, Allegheny, N. Y., and at the 
age of eighteen entered the Paulist 
House of Studies at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. He 
was ordained on December 12, 1903, 
and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology from the Uni- 
versity the same year. 

Father O’Hern was first assigned 
to Winchester, Tenn., headquarters 
for Paulist missionary work in the 
Southern States. With zeal and en- 
ergy he gave missions all through 
the South for seven years, and then 
was sent to Rome to pursue higher 
studies for two years, at the end of 
which time he was rewarded with 
the Doctorate in both Theology and 
Canon Law. Upon his return to 
this country Father O’Hern was ap- 
pointed Professor of these two 
branches at the Paulist House of 
Studies in Washington. This was 
in 1912, and he remained in the 
Capital until his recent death, ex- 
cept for a visit to Rome in 1921 to 
assist in the opening of the ancient 
Church of Santa Susanna, which 
had been assigned to the Paulist 
Fathers to be used for American 
residents and tourists in the Holy 
City. 

Later in the year 1921, he was 
appointed Rector of the Apostolic 
Mission House, and Editor of The 
Missionary, a monthly magazine 
published there. The Mission House 
is under the control of the Catholic 
Missionary Union, and is a graduate 
seminary for the training of mis- 
sionary and other priests and candi- 
dates for the priesthood, both Dioc- 
esan and Religious in the writing 
and preaching of doctrinal and 
moral sermons and instructions, and 
in the answering of questions on 
religion such as are usually pre- 
sented by non-Catholics. Until his 
health broke two years ago, Father 

















O’Hern conducted the Question- 
Box class in addition to his work of 
editing The Missionary. That mag- 
azine, incidentally, attained a high 
degree of excellence under his able 
guidance. 

An important part of Father 
O’Hern’s activity in Washington 
was his position as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Catholic Army and 
Navy Chaplain Bureau, and repre- 
sentative of His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes who was the Bishop Ordinary 
of the Catholic members of the 
army, navy and marine corps. Dur- 
ing the years the United States was 
in the World War, this position was 
of extreme importance, for Father 
O’Hern carried on all the negotia- 
tions between the War Department 
and the Hierarchy of the country 
for the appointment of Catholic 
Chaplains in all branches of the 
service. This work brought him 
into contact with many of the high- 
est officials of the country, and al- 
ways his genial and bright spirits 
made him a favorite with all with 
whom he came in contact. His tact 
and kindliness won for him many 
warm friends in military and naval 
circles. 

On the day following his death 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requi- 
em was celebrated in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by Bishop O’Hern; and another 
brother, the Rev. Thomas J. O’Hern, 
pastor of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in Buffalo, N. Y., was Deacon. The 
Sub-Deacon was Chaplain Walter 
J. Donoghue, stationed at the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains in Wash- 
ington, and the Assistant Priest 
was the Very Rev. John B. Harney, 
C.S.P., Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers. Present at the 
Mass were His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, D.D., Apos- 
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tolic Delegate to this country, the 
Right Rev. John M. McNamara, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, the Right Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector 
Emeritus of the Catholic University, 
the Right Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, 
D.D., Bishop of Charleston, S. C., 
the Right Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, 
and Msgrs. Patrick J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., and Bernard A. McKenna, 
S.T.D., of the University faculty. 
Besides there were the Rev. W. Cole- 
man Nevils, S.J., President of 
Georgetown University, and the Su- 
periors and representatives of near- 
ly all the Religious Communities 
that are gathered around the Cath- 
olic University, and a large number 
of Sisters from the colleges and 
schools of Washington. Father 
O’Hern’s many friends among the 
laity filled all the available space 
in one transept of the spacious 
Shrine. The Very Rev. William J. 
Kerby, LL.D., Professor of Sociology 
at the Catholic University, and a 
devoted friend of the deceased, 
preached a touching sermon and 
drew many beautiful lessons from 
the death of this zealous priest. 
Father O’Hern’s body was then 
taken to New York and on Sunday 
night the Office of the Dead was 
solemnly chanted by the Paulist 
Choristers in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, the Mother Church of 
the Paulist Community. The fol- 
lowing morning another Solemn 
Pontifical Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated by Bishop O’Hern in the 
presence of His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes who pronounced the Absolu- 
tion after the Mass. The ministers 
of the Mass were Father O’Hern’s 
brother and two cousins, Fathers 
William and Maurice O’Hern. In 
the sanctuary were Most Rev. 
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Thomas F. Hickey, D.D., retired 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., Most 
Rev. Michael J. O’Doherty, D.D., 
Archbishop of Manila, Right Rev. 
John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bish- 
op of New York, Right Rev. Thomas 
C. O'Reilly, D.D., Bishop of Scran- 
ton, Pa., Right Rev. John J. McMa- 
hon, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, N. J., 
Right Rev. Daniel J. Curley, D.D., 
Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Right Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop 
of Charleston, S. C. There were 
about one hundred and forty priests 
and monsignors present, many of 
them from the Dioceses of Rochester 
and Buffalo. An eloquent eulogy 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., Executive Secre- 
tary of the N. C. W. C., who had 
been closely associated with Father 
O’Hern especially during the trying 
days of the World War. He said 
the secret of his brother-priest’s 
charactér was his complete conse- 
cration to the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
from this spiritual source resulted 
his consecration to the service of 
others. In his dealings with men of 
all classes and ranks, said Father 
Burke, he never lost trust in man, 
and men of all beliefs and of none, 
recognized in him, a man of God. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


ip 
—_—- 





Tue CuHurRcH Losses IN SANTO 
DoMINGO 


Despite the statement that the 
churches in Santo Domingo did not 
suffer in the hurricane of September 
3d last, the report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Archbishop 
of Santo Domingo shows that four 
churches were totally destroyed, 
the seminary, hospitals and con- 
vents are in ruins and the venerable 
Cathedral, the first in the New 
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World lost its organ, carpets, 
stained glass windows and many of 
its vestments. 

The problem of reconstruction is 
very great for this impoverished 
people. The Church must not alone 
rebuild the institutions that were 
destroyed in the recent catastrophe 
but must endeavor to provide for 
the needs of the additional thou- 
sands made destitute by the loss of 
their homes and loved ones. She 
must also labor for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality which in 
some regions is as high as forty 
per cent. 

The Very Reverend Canon Joseph 
I. Montoya, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed as Relief Director with 
headquarters at 411 West 59th 
Street, New York City. Brother 
John Paul, former editor of El 
Educador Catolico is his assistant. 


— 
> 





EpUCATION REVISION PLANS 


Various colleges and universities 
throughout the land have been dis- 
cussing plans for revising the whole 
system of giving instruction and 
granting degrees. Most education- 
alists seem agreed that some radical 
revision was necessary. The young 
and energetic President of Chicago 
University, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
on the first anniversary of his in- 
duction into the presidency in No- 
vember, delivered an address at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, em- 
bodying his ideas for a “University 
of Utopia.” 

The aim is to free the capable 
student from the delays in progress 
occasioned by having incapable stu- 
dents in the same class, and to en- 
courage and reward intellectual ini- 
tiative. The proposed new struc- 
ture of the University of Chicago is 

















outlined by Time (Dec. 1, 1930), 
as follows: 1. A College, in which 
the student will start; 2. Four main 
Divisions, in which he will take his 


degree: Humanities (Philosophy, 
Art, Comparative Religion, Latin, 
Greek, Romance, Germanics, Eng- 
lish, et al.); Social Sciences (Psy- 
chology, Economics, History, Soci- 
ology, Anthropology, Geography, et 
al.); Physical Sciences (Mathemat- 
ics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, et al.); Biological Sciences 
(Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, Bac- 
teriology, Pathology, et al.); 3. The 
Professional Schools, to which the 
student who has passed through the 
College “with distinction,” or who 
has received a degree, may go. 


—— 
— > 





CANON BARRY 


ScHoLar, theologian and man-of- 
letters, the Right Rev. William 
Francis Barry, D.D., died at Oxford 
on December 15th at the age of 
eighty-one. Born in London of 
Irish parentage, he was educated at 
Oscott College, near Birmingham, 
later matriculating with honors at 
the London University, the English 
College, and the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, Rome. He also studied under 
Cardinals Franzelin and Tarquini 
and the famous Perrone. He was 
ordained in Rome and was present 
during the Vatican Council and the 
taking of the city in 1870. 
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After returning to England, Msgr. 
Barry became Professor of Philoso- 
phy at the Birmingham Theological 
College and subsequently taught in 
other English Colleges. In 1893 
he came to the United States on a 
lecture tour. Msgr. Barry held a 
distinguished position as the chief 
quarterly writer of his time. Since 
1875 the Dublin Review was seldom 
without an article by him; between 
1889 and 1900 he contributed to its 
every issue. The Edinburgh and 
Nineteenth Century quarterlies were 
also open to him. He was a student 
of the language and literature of 
five tongues. The list of his pub- 
lished works is extensive; among 
them may be mentioned: The New 
Antigone; Father Hecker, Founder 
of the Paulists ; The Two Standards; 
The Papal Monarchy; Heralds of 
Revolt; The Literary Life of New- 
man; The Literary Life of Renan; 
The Tradition of Scripture; Roma 
Sacra, and The Triumph of Life. 
We consider Canon Barry to have 
been beyond question one of the 
best scholars of his generation in 
the English-speaking world. THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.tp and the Paulist 
Fathers, its publishers, feel that 
they have lost in him a most loyal 
friend. We had recently an article 
on his “Romances,” but we promise 
our readers a biographical article 
on our departed friend within the 
next few months. 
May he rest in peace! 














REGULAR readers of THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp will remember from 
Theodore Maynard’s article, “A 
Chapter from an Unwritten Auto- 
biography” in our July, 1927, issue, 
that he was born in India of Eng- 
lish parents. Neither his Indian 
birth nor English parentage would 
fit him for the difficult task of writ- 
ing on India—the incomprehensible. 
But his life-long interest in the land 
where he first saw the light of day, 
his awareness of the traditional 
English point of view, and his cos- 
mopolitan experience, combined 
with his unfailing lucidity of 
thought and expression, make him 
an ideal exponent of present condi- 
tions in India. 


AN editor’s chief ambition in life 
is to discover new writers and their 
keenest pleasure to present one to 
the public. Miss ANNE DENNIs has 
not indeed been unknown to the 
world of letters, but as far as THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD is concerned she 
is a discovery. We confidently trust 
that her story “Mirage” will enable 
our readers to share our conviction 
that she has arrived, and is here to 
stay. 


THERE is in our country no lack 
of learned men who “know their 
matter,” but few there are who can 
communicate it vividly and force- 
fully. The fact that the Rev. JAMEs 
A. MAGNER’s name is found not in- 
frequently at the head of a philo- 
sophical article in our pages, is 
proof sufficient that we take him to 
be that rara avis, a serious thinker 
who can (if we may borrow from 
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another jargon, the theatrical) “put 
over” his thought to the world. 


Or the many contributions of 
SeumMas MacManus which we have 
published through the years, “Bonny 
Blossomed Whitethorns” appearing 
this month is the first poem. Mr. 
MacManus, having made an almost 
miraculous recovery from his re- 
cent serious illness, is passing the 
winter in the United States. 


Writinc with sympathy and 
charm, Mrs. KATHARINE TYNAN 
(HINKSON) gives us another glimpse 
of the people of the Rhineland dur- 
ing the British Occupation; this 
time in Cologne, “The City of the 
Three Kings.” Her previous article 
on the subject was in December, 
1929. 


Mrs. HELEN M. McCappEN, who 
has written with some frequency in 
other magazines, makes her first 
appearance in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 
She is a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, having received her A.B. 
with honors from Barnard College, 
and an A.M. in Public Law and 
Jurisprudence from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She continues the pursuit 
of learning at Fordham University. 
We know that our readers will 
recognize in the article “On Being 
Poor” her ability as a thinker along 
sociological lines. 


A FREQUENT contributor to our 
pages, JOHN HANLON, has recently 
published two books of verse, Songs 
and More Songs. The poems in the 
collection are reprinted from the 
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New York Times, the Commonweal, 
the Forum and other publications in 
which they have appeared during 
the past few years. 


SincitinG out for special praise 
“Music and Its Value as Human Ex- 
pression” in our December number, 
one of our readers suggests that it 
be reprinted in pamphlet form for 
those interested in the promotion of 
Plain Chant. The article, translated 
by Frep RoTHWELL, B.A., from the 
French of the Most Rev. M. STANIs- 
LAs GILLET, O.P., is concluded in 
this issue. 


Doris WILson sends her article on 
“The Leper Island of Mokegai” 
from Raratonga in the Cook Islands 
in the Southern Pacific. Her home 
is in New Zealand. The article is 
the product of a highly adventurous 
cruise which Miss Wilson recently 
took through the Islands of the 
South Seas. Her account of the 
cruise is now in manuscript form 
and should make a successful novel. 


THERE are few spots on this round 
globe that Georce Cecit has not 
visited. No doubt he himself was 
the hermit in the Himalayas and 
the boatman in the Italian Lake- 
land, for his tales of “The Simple 
Life” ring true. We envy him his 
memory pictures. 


THERE are few writers of verse 
better known to the readers of mag- 
azines than J. Corson MILLER of 
Buffalo. His poems appear in the 


Bookman, the Forum, the Nation, 
Vanity Fair, Contemporary Verse 
and other periodical publications. 
THE CaTHOLIc Wortp has had the 
pleasure of printing no less than a 
Two of 


dozen of his contributions. 
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Mr. Miller’s volumes of poems are 
Veils of Samite and A Horn from 
Carleon. 


WRITING on one of the most im- 
portant of recent books, William 
Thomas Walsh’s “Isabella of Spain,” 
the Rev. BerTraNp L. Conway, 
C.S.P., brings to his task a wealth 
of historical knowledge. As trans- 
lator of Vacandard’s Inquisition, 
Father Conway delved deeply into 
the same period of Spanish history. 
Although unable to see eye to eye 
with Mr. Walsh in all instances, he 
yet testifies to the scholarliness of 
the volume and to its high literary 
merit. 


NovELIST, poet and painter, MARIE 
Van Vorst (Mrs. GAETANO CaAGIAT!) 
is represented this month by a short 
story, (“The Lollipops of Mother 
Candida,” Part I.) with its scene 
laid in the country she knows and 
loves so well—lItaly, where she has 
lived for many years. 


AFTER ten years as a lithographic 
printer CuHarves H. Lea struck out 
as a free lance journalist and is at 
present a contributor to over one 
hundred periodicals on both sides 
of the Atlantic. His particular 
hobby is delving in old books for 
quaint and curious facts, as is evi- 
denced by “When Artists Err,” his 
first appearance in our pages. Mr. 
Lea is a native of Birmingham, 
England. 


BernG of a sea-faring family and 
having lived all her life within 
sight and sound of ships, CrisTe. 
HASTINGS sings naturally of the call 
of the sea. “Summons” is her first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Worvp but we have others in store. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister, 1846-1859. Edited by Leon- 
ard Huxley, LL.D.—Roosevelt. The Story of a Friendship. 1880-1919. By Owen 
Wister.—Venice and Its Art. By H. H. Powers.—Mother Alphonsa: Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D.—Laborers in the Vine- 
yard. By Giovanni Papini.—Builders of the Bay Colony. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son.—An Introduction to Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain.—The Resurrection of 
Rome. By G. K. Chesterton.—The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson.—The Donne Tradition. By George Williamson.—France, a Study in Na- 
tionality. By André Siegfried—Rutherford B. Hayes. By H. J. Eckenrode.— 
Poetry at Present. By Charles Williams.—The Last Full Measure. By Honoré 
W. Morrow.—No Popery. By Herbert Thurston, S.J.—Shorter Notices.— Pamphlet 











Publications. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters 
to Her Sister, 1846-1859. Edited 
by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
A hundred and seven delightful 

letters of Mrs. Browning are here 
published for the first time. The 
two volumes edited in 1897 by Sir 
F. G. Kenyon contained none writ- 
ten to Henrietta, probably because 
too many of the persons mentioned 
were still living. Henrietta, how- 
ever, preserved all her gifted sister’s 
letters; and after her death, her 
husband copied them into a set of 
quarto MS. books, with notes of his 
own explaining family and other al- 
lusions, for which posterity, to 
whom Dr. Huxley now transmits 
them, may well feel grateful. They 
round out the character of one of 
the most lovable women in the his- 
tory of English literature. 

There is much about family and 
domestic affairs, about the Brown- 
ings’ adored son, Pen; about the 
new fad of spiritualism, of which 
Robert was incredulous and Eliza- 
beth somewhat too credulous; about 
a whole gallery of personages, in- 
cluding the medium Hume, the 
Prince of Wales, and the unescap- 
able Father Prout and his tobacco. 
For English Protestants of their 
time, the Brownings were singular- 









ly open-minded toward the Church. 
When a priest came to bless their 
house in Pisa, “Robert met him in 
the passage, and taking off his hat, 
desired him not to turn from his 
usual course on our account, as no- 
body’s blessing could do anybody 
any harm.” Of Pope Pius IX., 
Elizabeth wrote, “After all, how- 
ever, the Pope is the liberator. He 
is a great man. I call him great. 
Liberty seldom originates for a peo- 
ple from the throne. I think I 
must go to see him when we go to 
Rome to express by that act what a 
man I hold him to be ... A most 
devout man, he is said to be, and 
brave and gentle at once; and as the 
people in Rome adore him, he may 
attempt very nearly what he pleases 
without fear of being accused of 
heresy. He rides about the streets 
on a mule, they say, and dreams by 
night and day, of doing good hum- 
bly. Think of such a Pope!” If 
there is occasionally a suggestion of 
condescension in such observations, 
one feels that there is never any 
malice. Mrs. Browning was one of 
those rare persons in whom kind- 
ness and understanding appear nat- 
ural and effortless. Even after Pio 
Nono, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, turned his back on liberalism, 
she had no words of reproach for 














him, in spite of her own propensi- 
ties and her fervent interest in the 
Risorgimento. 

One of the most refreshing as- 
pects of the correspondence is the 
constant revelation of a happy mar- 
riage that resisted all the corrosive 
efforts of fifteen years. “There has 
not been a cloud, nor a breath,” she 
wrote after a year of happiness. 
“The only difference is from happy 
to happier, and from being loved to 
being loved more. When he says 
he loves me more, I see that it is 
just so.” Nothing disturbed this 
touching and sincere devotion of the 
two poets until the death of Mrs. 
Browning. W. T. W. 


Roosevelt. The Story of a Friend- 
ship. 1880-1919. By Owen Wis- 
ter. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 

One morning in ’83 at a roundup 
in the Bad Lands, a roped horse 
broke through the corral, the lasso 
twisting as he did so around the foot 
of the rancher who held it. Almost 
before the bystanders had realized 
what had happened a slim youth 
had slipped into his saddle and a 
sure flung noose had settled on the 
neck of the runaway. “What would 
you ha’ done if you’d missed?” 
asked an oldtimer. “Shot the horse, 
of course,” was the reply and no 
doubt he would for with Teddy 
Roosevelt, the best “roper” in those 
parts, thought and accomplishment 
were usually synchronous. “I have 
only a second rate brain,” he once 
said, “but I think I have a capacity 
for action.” A great speculative 
mind it was not, but it could strike 
a straight path to a goal, its vigor- 
ous activity not dissipated by com- 
plexes. Theodore Roosevelt did 
what he considered to be right at 
the particular moment, neither an- 
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ticipating regrets nor hampered by 


doubts. To a vivacious enthusiasm 
was added a superb concentration 
and almost muscular power of 
memory—dqualities that won him so 
many adherents. 

Few men have been the center of 
a more devoted family or circle of 
friendship; he, himself, being as de- 
pendent upon affection as he was 
generous in giving of it. His joy in 
living was contagious. Years could 
not dampen his zest. “I enjoyed 
Africa,” he wrote, “when I was fifty 
as much as I enjoyed the West at 
twenty-five,” and when asked why 
he had gone to South America for 
the sake of a doubtful river, he re- 
plied, “I had just one more chance 
to be a boy and I took it!” In his 
“perfectly bully” world, he hated to 
admit the existence of evil. “Roose- 
velt wouldn’t always look at a 
thing,” said Bryce—he meant the 
ugly “thing.” “His mind,” says 
Wister, “was a great deal cleaner 
than the modern lipstick Miss.” 
“Not even being Police Commission- 
er of New York soiled either that or 
his optimism. About certain sub- 
jects he deprecated levity: nipping 
a frivolous argument about polyg- 
amy at his lunch table with “That’s 
immoral, I'll not discuss it.” For, 
first and last, according to Wister, 
T. R. was neither statesman, hunter 
nor naturalist but a Preacher Mili- 
tant. Many would have been in- 
clined to substitute politician, but 
there was more statesmanship than 
many of us realized in the battle he 
fought so furiously in the 1890's 
when, “Big Stick” in hand, he 
charged into the Trusts and the 
Giants of Wall Street. 

When it comes to the altogether 
painful incident of the desertion of 
Taft, Wister admits that Mr. Roose- 
velt “allowed sincere political con- 
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victions to outweigh friendship” 
but adds that at the Convention, 
Root, without criticism, treated 
Roosevelt in worse fashion. One 
strange feature in Mr. Wister’s book 
is that despite his personal bias 
against Woodrow Wilson, the points 
of statesmanship that he concedes 
to him, make of Mr. Wilson a really 
greater figure than the founder of 
the Bull Moose party. Mr. Wister 
has by no means relegated himself 
to the background; his style is spon- 
taneous but his English is more 
journalistic than classic and the 
repetitions are numerous. To his 
friends’ wives, he makes charming 
reference particularly to Mrs. Roose- 
velt. Republicans and Democrats 
have always been able to unite in 
tendering her atribute. £. VR. Ww. 


Venice and Its Art. By H. H. Powers. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00. 

We suggest to those about to 
travel in Italy that they read this 
book from cover to cover before set- 
ting out on their journey. With 
purpose we say “before setting out” 
because it is a ponderous tome, too 
heavy to be read with comfort in 
the reader’s hands. The highly 
glossed surface of the paper, too, is 
dazzling to the eyes. Both these de- 
fects are no doubt partly due to the 
difficulty of reproducing success- 
fully the many pictures with which 
this book is illustrated. 

The author has a very Catholic 
sense of what is meant by true spir- 
ituality in art, that subtle some- 
thing which is over and above the 
consciousness of beauty in form, 
color and technique. This he makes 
particularly clear in his very in- 
teresting comparisons of the three 
Bellinis, father and sons. We de- 
plore this lack of spirituality in so 
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much of the work produced by 
modern artists whether painters, 
musicians or poets, be their sub- 
jects religious or otherwise. 

Dr. Power has an engaging way 
of expressing in a few words apt 
remarks that can almost pass as 
aphorisms, which artists and others 
would do well to read and inwardly 
digest. It is a temptation to quote 
many such, but space will only per- 
mit three: 

“A room full of art is not neces- 
sarily an artistic room.” “Substan- 
tial duties are in architecture as in 
life the best safeguard against ex- 
travagance and caprice.” “How 
many objects ranging from cathe- 
drals to teapots have been disfig- 
ured by mistaken attempts at deco- 
ration.” 


E. M. W. 





Mother Alphonsa: Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s youngest 

child, Rose—“The Rose of all the 

Hawthornes”—entered the Catholi¢ 

Church in 1893. Dr. Walsh tells 

here the story of her thirty-two 

years (she died in 1926) of Catholic 
life given with a magnificently gen- 
erous energy to the service of God 
in the persons of His stricken poor. 
Everyone knows something of the 
story of this splendidly sane philan- 
thropist’s work in building homes 
of comfort, physical and spiritual, 
for those helplessly ill of cancer. In 
this volume are assembled more of 
the facts of Mother Alphonsa’s his- 
tory than in any previous study of 
her. Every Catholic student of 

Hawthorne—though he may regret 

defects and deficiencies in the book 

as a satisfying study of Rose Haw- 
thorne’s life—will want this volume 
for his shelves. That a book from 




















Dr. Walsh’s pen on such a subject 
will have a special appeal to Cath- 
olic nurses and social workers, it is 
unnecessary to add. 

Students of American literature 
will one day re-read Hawthorne for 
light on an unexpected strain of cu- 
riously pure Catholic feeling in him. 
Rose Hawthorne was indeed the 
daughter of the soul of Hawthorne 
not less than of his blood. In the 
life of the daughter, the discerning 
reader feels, the life of the father 
was completed. He will, for in- 
stance, as he reads Dr. Walsh’s too 
brief quotations from Mother Al- 
phonsa’s story of her conversion (p. 
58), recall the story of the young 
New England girl, Hilda, in The 
Marble Faun. The casual reader 
might well turn to the chapter, from 
which Dr. Walsh quotes briefly, 
“Outside Glimpses of English Pov- 
erty” in Hawthorne’s Our Old 
Home, for the record of the fastidi- 
ous consul’s heroic gentleness with 
a hideously afflicted child in the 
Liverpool almshouse: having read 
it one understands how completely 
he was his daughter’s father. 

J.C. W. 


Laborers in the Vineyard. By Gio- 
vanni Papini. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The unwarped reader will find in 
this book a new and pleasing Papini, 
more normal and balanced though 
no less original, widely informed on 
the world’s best literature, an intel- 
ligent, outspoken, orthodox Catho- 
lic. We emphasize “unwarped,” 
because an obviously biased recent 
reviewer has looked in vain through 
the volume for an _ illuminating 
thought. The book is a collection 
of scattered essays in criticism, 
some purely literary and artistic, 
others religious and even semi-theo- 
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logical. Robust, far from squeam- 
ish, high-handed at times, but al- 
ways alive and always sincere, the 
author makes it very plain what he 
likes, what he dislikes, and the rea- 
sons therefor. To be sure he is un- 
even and his style is often jerky, but 
after all that’s Papini, is it not? 
There is an apparent slip in the 
chapter on Giovanni Fattori, where 
he extends a wider tolerance to the 
old painter’s moral lapses than even 
the most generous of casuists would 
allow. “The Evangelists” and “St. 
Francis” are among the best chap- 
ters. 

And who is Alice Curtayne who 
has achieved this quite charming 
translation? In the August issue of 
The Irish Rosary she wrote a brief 
account of Papini. Why doesn’t 
someone write about her? She 
dawned upon us lately with her fine 
life of Catherine Benincasa, evi- 
dently the result of long years of 
study, and put together with no un- 
practiced pen. Where does she hail 
from? What has she been doing all 
these years? Who discovered her? 

J. MCS. 


Builders of the Bay Colony. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
“England,” as Mr. Morison writes, 

“was the last of the great colonizing 

nations of modern times, except 

Germany, to enter the game. Spain 

created a colonial empire in Amer- 

ica a century before England had a 

foothold here . . . The first efforts 

of England overseas were not to 
colonize America, but to get around 
it or plunder it; to tap the wealth 
of Cathay, or loot the treasure fleets 
of Spain.” The founding of Vir- 
ginia and New England was due, not 
to the exploits of the pirates Drake, 
Frobisher and Gilbert, but to the 
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publication of Hakluyt’s Navigations 
and Voyages in 1589, and to the 
writings of Captain John Smith, 
who for seventeen years (1614- 
1631) did his utmost to encourage 
the settlement of New England, 
which he had explored and named. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was not founded by one man, as 
Maryland was by Lord Baltimore, 
or Pennsylvania by William Penn, 
or Rhode Island by Roger Williams, 
but by some hundreds of men and 
women, who were led and inspired 
by John White, a minister of Dor- 
chester, England. Although he him- 
self never crossed the Atlantic, he 
established trading company after 
trading company in 1626, 1628 and 
1629 to found a permanent set- 
tlement along the New England 
coast. His native town was chiefly 
interested in the dry cod industry 
that fishermen brought to England 
from the Grand Banks. His efforts 
led finally to the founding in 1630 
of the first self-governing colony 
that England knew. 

In view of the Colony’s tercente- 
nary Mr. Morison has given us a se- 
ries of portraits of those builders of 
the colony, who appealed to him 
most, and who represent the vari- 
ous aspects of its early life—adven- 
turous and artistic, political and 
economic, literary and scientific, le- 
gal, educational and evangelical. 
We may not always see eye to eye 
with him in his fulsome praise of 
these narrow and intolerant bigots, 
but we must admit that he has writ- 
ten a most interesting volume, 
which at least aims at objective 
truth. 

Our author is right in denying 
that democracy can be traced to the 
Puritans, for he proves conclusive- 
ly that their political spirit was con- 
servative and their temper auto- 
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cratic. He is right again in destroy- 
ing the myth that the Puritans were 
prohibitionists, or even indirectly 
responsible for prohibition; they 
liked their rum straight, and were 
far from being Manicheans like the 
Baptists and Methodists of our own 
time. On every page he gives evi- 
dence of their religious narrowness, 
intolerance and _ bigotry, which 
strangely enough protested against 
persecution for their own views in 
England, while they continually 
persecuted men and women who 
differed from their personal views 
of religion in America. 

We failed to be impressed with 
either the lawmaking or the wit of 
Nathaniel Ward, the pedestrian 
muse of Mistress Anne Bradstreet, 
or the efficiency of the discredited 
antipedobaptist Dunster, first Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

B. L. C. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
E. I. Watkin. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

The days are past when it could 
be asserted without fear of appear- 
ing ridiculous that Scholasticism 
was an obsolete form of mental 
gymnastics concerned with the 
number of angels who could be ac- 
commodated with dancing space on 
the point of a pin. In Europe Scho- 
lastic philosophy has gained stead- 
ily in influence and prestige since 
Leo XIII. restored it to its proper 
place in ecclesiastical education. If 
progress has been less rapid in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, that is due 
to their special conditions, but this 
country and Great Britain are now 
very definitely within the sphere of 
the Scholastic renaissance. No 
small part of the credit is due to M. 
Maritain and the able translators 

















who have rendered his writings ac- 
cessible to all who can read English 
and have enough education to mas- 
ter the subject matter. 

The reader who has not previous- 
ly studied philosophy and who 
knows next to nothing of its history 
will be particularly indebted to the 
author for the first part of the book. 
It deals with the nature of philoso- 
phy and reviews the history of early 
philosophical systems leading up to 
the synthesis of Aristotle, who in 
turn provided the basis on which 
St. Thomas was to build the great 
structure which has been adopted 
by the Catholic Church as the per- 
manent instrument for the philo- 
sophical treatment of her doctrine 
and its implications. 

Later in the book the main divi- 
sions of philosophy are dealt with 
in turn. One cannot imagine a 
clearer and more helpful guide for 
the beginner wishing to obtain his 
bearings in the subject and to work 
towards a complete and propor- 
tioned view of the whole system. 
The section on pure metaphysics— 
ontology—is a triumph of lucid ex- 
position and a stimulating lesson in 
clear thinking. The translator has 
done his work extremely well: only 
the clearness and conciseness of the 
style remind us that we are reading 
a product of a French thinker. 

G. D. M. 


The Resurrection of Rome. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

After visiting the Eternal City, 
Mr. Chesterton has talked another 
book worthy of the author of The 
Everlasting Man. Addressing him- 
self to the “intelligent outsider” 
who is not necessarily a prospective 
convert to the Catholic belief, he 
asks the reader to “believe in that 
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belief,” to accept its sincerity. He 
chooses five instances of the resur- 
rection of Rome as the landmarks 
for his spiritual journey. Charac- 
teristically, fhe knight errant fre- 
quently strays from the high road 
to joust with age-old enemies, to 
slay anew a score of monstrous lies, 
to rescue Our Lady, to visit Musso- 
lini, and finally to be blessed by His 
Holiness. 

Only a Chestertonian Baedeker 
would double-star two modern- 
medieval statues in the Church of 
St. John Lateran to remind the tour- 
ist that leaders of the Romantic, the 
Tractarian, and the Distributist 
Movements have been medievaliz- 
ing England for more than a cen- 
tury. Not every guide calls the 
Reformation “a Christian mutiny 
during a Moslem invasion,” con- 
trasts the Italian Renaissance with 
eighteenth century body-snatching, 
punctures the myth that the an- 
cient Greeks were humane and the 
Romans stolid, points out that “it 
was finally the Greeks that went 
forth to destroy all the statues in 
the world,” and proclaims that al- 
though “the East is the home of re- 
ligions, the religion of the home is 
in the West.” 

To anti-mystics, Mr. Chesterton 
will remain an enigma, partly ex- 
plained—but impossibie to dismiss 
—as a clowning epigrammatist and 
paradoxer, an expert journalistic 
drum-beater. He will not state 
facts coldly lest truth be frozen un- 
derneath. Rather, with sparks of 
truth he kindles fireworks. In the 
mind of this congenital crusader, 
every fact becomes a sword. Beau- 
ty, exulting, enters each fray, and 
often the battle is won gloriously al- 
most before it is begun, for the 
truth of a battle cry outlives even 
defeated armies. 


Cc. M. 
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The Poems of John Donne. Edited 
by H. J. C. Grierson. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

The Donne Tradition. A Study in 
English Poetry from Donne to the 
Death of Cowley. By George Wil- 
liamson. Cambridge: The Har- 
vard University Press. $3.00. 
Like his greater contemporary 

Shakespeare, Donne was of a stanch 

Catholic family—in fact, his uncle 

was a Jesuit missionary, his broth- 

er was imprisoned for harboring a 

priest and died in Newgate, and his 

mother was a granddaughter of Sir 

Thomas More’s sister; but unlike 

Shakespeare, he came to terms with 

the Establishment, and was never 

reconciled with the Catholic Church. 

Professor Grierson sensibly calls 

attention to those “inner conflicts 

of his tormented soul” which so 
many critics have overlooked. 

There must have been conflicts in 

the soul of a man who could write, 

“I had my first breeding and con- 

versation with men of suppressed 

and afflicted religion, accustomed 
to the despite of death and hungry 
of an imagined martyrdom.” This 
spiritual unrest showed itself as late 
as 1617 in the sonnet, “Show me, 
dear Christ, thy spouse so bright 
and clear,” which, by the way, 

Donne withheld from most of his 

friends, and which was never pub- 

lished until 1899. “It speaks for it- 
self,” observes Professor Grierson 
in his excellent introduction to this 
new edition of the poems. “Donne 
would not have become a Protestant 
in a Catholic country, nor, had cir- 
cumstances not been too strong for 
him, would he have taken orders 
or become a controversialist. His 
nature had not the heroic simplicity 
of his great ancestor.” 

Professor Williamson’s contribu- 

tion to the revival of interest in a 
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poet capable of ribald bawdy-house 
verse and exalted religious poetry is 
largely an argument against the un- 
favorable dictum of Dr. Johnson, 
and in favor of the thesis that 
Donne belongs in the major stream 
of the English poetical tradition. 
Not only has he “the peculiar magic 
of poetry,” but “it is difficult not to 
see in the images of Browning, Ros- 
setti, Meredith, Coventry Patmore, 
Francis Thompson, Rupert Brooke, 
or T. S. Eliot, some reflection of the 
experiments of Donne.” w.T. Ww. 


France, a Study in Nationality. By 
André Siegfried. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.00. 
Individuality — Liberty — Culture 

—these are the earmarks of France 

according to the justly popular au- 

thor of America Comes of Age. 

While many nations in Europe are 

still economically adolescent, 

France is as mature as her peas- 

antry who, unchanged since the 

Middle Ages, constitute more than 

half her population. Of these, sixty 

per cent farm their own land. “Il 

faut cultiver nos jardins,” is as 

truly a national slogan as when Vol- 
taire wrote his Candide. 

The Middle Ages also survive in 
the French artisan whose pride in 
his own work is dominated by no 
whistle. There are six times as 
many small employers of labor in 
France as in England. Before the 
War, France was able to ignore the 
world about her in her complete in- 
dependence of foreign trade. In 
the matter of foodstuffs, she is still 
self-supporting and while the steel 
industries of Lorraine now require 
the importation of raw materials, 
most of the manufactures are 
bought in home markets while the 
most important export trade—wom- 
en’s fashions—draws its purchasers 














to Paris. This economic isolation 
is reflected in the life of the people 
whose horizon is bounded by their 
own family. The cult of individual 
independence indeed, has produced 
an almost anti-social form of de- 
mocracy. There are no gay win- 
dow boxes in French villages where 
each house turns its back to the 
street. The author admits that sus- 
picion and jealousy are the worst 
faults of the average peasant, who, 
however, also possesses a ripe wis- 
dom derived from meditation and 
tradition. 

So far, so good; when it comes to 
politics even the lucidity of Sieg- 
fried becomes clouded. True party 
government does not exist in France 
where personalities are predomi- 
nant. The unit is the deputy. 
Deputies are independent of every- 
one except their own constituents; 
they owe nothing to their party and 
as overthrowing a Cabinet does not 
mean jeopardizing their own seats 
with a General Election, they see in 
it merely the possibility of a port- 
folio for themselves. Addressing 
each other as “thee” and “thou,” 
the deputies consider themselves a 
class apart—the mouthpiece of the 
people. 

Politics in France seem to be an 
intellectual diversion quite extrane- 
ous to life; theories and practice 
being carefully kept in separate 
compartments. Juarez, the rabid 
anti-clerical, sent his daughter to a 
convent school; and a Radical So- 
cialist, who was also a prosperous 
landowner, when asked why he vot- 
ed for a party that condemned pri- 
vate ownership, replied with a 
dreamy gesture, “Ah, but that is for 
the future!” On the other hand 
intensive individualism is more pre- 
cious to the nation at large than the 
material advantages of quantity 
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production. It is also more pre- 
cious than works for social welfare. 
A Health Department empowered 
to impinge upon personal liberty is 
considered an unnecessary sacrifice 
to hygiene. Parties may shift and 
change overnight but one underly- 
ing principle remains immutable La 
Patrie—which means My Land and 
My Family. There is one quotation 
from Francois Mauriac, however, 
which we believe some Frenchmen 
might challenge—“Ceres has more 
worshipers in France than Christ.” 
E. VR. W. 


Rutherford B. Hayes. By H. J. Eck- 
enrode. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $5.00. 

Most readers will take with a 
grain of salt the author’s statement 
that “Hayes made one of the best 
Presidents the United States ever 
had.” Everything that can be said 
in his favor is recorded in this eu- 
logy, but the facts picture him in 
the class of mediocrities like Gar- 
field, McKinley and Harding. 

Hayes was an unsuccessful law- 
yer of Cincinnati, who realized very 
early in life that politics alone could 
give him the rewards his ambition 
craved. To advance himself he be- 
came one of the charter members of 
the Republican party, and his abso- 
lute party loyalty made him suc- 
cessively City Solicitor, a member 
of Congress, Governor of Ohio and 
finally President. 

More than once we are told that 
Hayes “saw no use for martyrdom. 
With him the majority was always 
right; he had no taste for gallant, 
hopeless minority fights.” Was 
slavery on the carpet in 1858? He 
was for uprooting slavery, although 
he was no crusading abolitionist. 
Did the Republican leaders deter- 
mine to force universal Negro suf- 
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frage on the South? He at once 
swallowed his convictions, kept ab- 
solutely silent, and voted with his 
party in the bedlam Congress of 
1865-1867. Did Grant desire a sec- 
ond term in 1872? Hayes did not 
hesitate to praise an administration 
he knew to be rotten to the core, 
and to paint a false picture of con- 
ditions in the after-war Southland. 
A clever politician, he won the 
Presidential nomination in 1876 
against a much superior man, 
Blaine, and accepted without a 
qualm his dishonestly won election. 

Eckenrode maintains that Tilden 
was elected by an electoral vote of 
188 to 181, for Florida’s five elec- 
toral votes were really Tilden’s. 
Louisiana’s eight votes were given 
to Hayes, only by throwing out the 
votes of whole parishes. The Elec- 
toral Commission was a mockery of 
justice, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that the “visiting statesmen” who 
had guided the canvassing boards 
of the three disputed Southern 
States were all well rewarded polit- 
ically for their invaluable services. 
Strangely enough these three States 
again became Democratic, once 
Hayes had withdrawn the Federal 
soldiers. 

Some credit is due Hayes for his 
fight against the fraud and corrup- 
tion in the Indian Bureau and in 
the New York Custom House, for 
all grant that his attempts at reform 
cost him his party’s renomination. 
He is to be praised also for his pro- 
test against the Methodist Church’s 
dabbling in politics. Although he 
personally had no religious convic- 
tions whatever, he attended the 
Methodist Church after his mar- 
riage, believing as he told his son 
that “church-going, if it did not 
Christianize, at least civilized the 
church-goer.” 


B. L. C. 
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Poetry at Present. By Charles Wil- 
liams. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

An English poet here discourses 
briefly on the works of eighteen 
prominent contemporaries and con- 
cludes each chapter with his own 
little verse tribute to its subject. His 
poems are technically excellent, not 
one lacking distinction; but only the 
best of his uneven prose exhibits 
the poet’s powers of observation, 
insight, and imagination. The crit- 
ical pronouncements are sometimes 
so startling that the neophytes to 
whom the book is primarily direct- 
ed may be as much baffled by Mr. 
Williams as he admits he himself is 
by T. S. Eliot. In each poem of W. 
H. Davies, we learn, “the moment 
of appreciation is .. . the instanta- 
neous response to the instantaneous 
appeal of the instant.” This is the 
sort of inexplicable explanation that 
occasionally mars several otherwise 
decidedly readable chapters of criti- 
cism. The essay and poem on Yeats 
are Mr. Williams’ expert testimony 
in critical defense of his enthusiasm 
for one greater than he—or rather, 
for half of one greater than he, 
since he shares his fellow critics’ 
partiality to Yeats’ earlier poetry. 
The fairyland of Walter de la Mare 
is explored in perhaps the best 
study. The combativeness — and 
apparently little else—in Chester- 
ton’s poetry impresses Mr. Wil- 
liams. He believes that Robert 
Bridges is as great as Tennyson and 
that Edmund Spenser, “an older, 
though not a greater, poet” than 
John Masefield, is the latter’s 
“brother in the Muse” and “the pa- 
tron of his style.” 

Whether or not this critic and 
poet may be forgiven his not-too- 
frequent lapses into incoherence 
and forced epigram, whether or not 








his sometimes humorously relieved 
dicta will be generally accepted, no- 
body will dispute the excellence of 
his choice of quotable lines from 
the numerous volumes of present- 
day verse that he has read so lov- 
ingly. These titbits alone should 
entice many a wide-eyed young 
reader into the banquet halls of 
modern poetry. Cc. M. 


The Last Full Measure. By Honoré 
W. Morrow. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $2.50. 

Somewhere in one of her recent 
writings on Lincoln, after the publi- 
cation of her two novels Forever 
Free and With Malice Toward None, 
Mrs. Morrow stated that she would 
not make a trilogy of her Lincoln 
series; she felt unequal, she said, to 
the task of handling in novel form 
the last tragic years of the great 
emancipator. Happily she has been 
prevailed upon to reconsider this de- 
cision, with the result that the third 
volume surpasses in every way its 
two predecessors. More than equal 
to the occasion, Mrs. Morrow has in 
this final story of Lincoln’s life 
given us one of the most moving ac- 
counts of the martyr president’s last 
days ever published. Purely from 
the point of view of craftsmanship 
The Last Full Measure is definitely 
superior to the earlier stories; it is 
more genuinely dramatic, there is 
less melodrama, no invention of 
theatrical characters, a great deal 
more authentic history, and finally 
a much more compelling and vivid 
portrayal of Lincoln himself. The 


author’s note at the conclusion of 
the book, describing her methodical 
process of reducing the facts of his- 
tory to a chronology, is highly inter- 
esting. 

The only flaw that the book might 
be said to have is a certain confu- 
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sion of scene; the reader is not al- 
ways sure where some of the earlier 
chapters are placed; Booth at one 
point, for example, appears to be in 
New York and Washington simul- 
taneously. And there is some loose- 


ness of style. But these faults are 
forgotten in the large scheme and 
the large effect of the novel. 

Booth, of course, is the protago- 
nist. The Booth conspiracy sup- 
plies the drama, and all the memo- 
rable figures of that conspiracy, 
Mrs. Surratt, Dr. Mudd, Weichman, 
Atzerodt, and the others, participate 
in the action. Perhaps a controversy 
might be drawn out of the author’s 
handling of this material. But she 
has kept within the bounds of the 
novelist’s license, and at the same 
time has been careful of historical 
record. Her three Lincoln novels 
will perhaps take a permanent place 
in American historical fiction. They 
are important, and deserve serious 
notice. C. P. 


No Popery. Chapters on Anti-Papal 
Prejudice. By Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.00. 

Father Thurston’s latest book, 
composed in part of papers already 
published, is for practical purposes 
his best; and to the Catholic apolo- 
gist it becomes at once indispen- 
sable. One looks forward with dis- 
may to the time when there will no 
longer be a Father Thurston to elab- 
orate so patiently, so critically, so 
convincingly the scientific verdict of 
history upon popular anti-Catholic 
calumnies. In the next generation 
who will keep the Leas and the 
Coultons in place? 

The preface is preceded by a line 
of John Galsworthy’s to the effect 
that people “will believe anything 
that suggests corruption in public 
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life.” This is especially true, says 
Father Thurston, when a_ public 
man succeeds to a load of inherited 
obliquy such as the Pope is heir to, 
—still more so when for political, 
religious or interested motives he is 
bitterly hated by some of his genera- 
tion. Father Thurston points out 
that even where injurious charges 
have been freely made, we are not 
safe in assuming that they have a 
real foundation. Accusations do 
not justify condemnation when the 
evidence is based upon the uncon- 
trolled gossip of unfriendly writers. 
This very obvious principle of sound 
criticism is too often ignored. 

Pius IX., Clement XII., Gregory 
VII, Sylvester II., are among the 
pontiffs over whom the mantle of 
historical justice is protectingly 
spread. Various papers discuss the 
relation of the Popes to the Bible, to 
Freemasonry, to Magic, to political 
tyranny, to heretics, to the Anglican 
Church. The fable of Pope Joan, the 
impostures of Leo Taxil, the plagia- 
risms and blunders of Dr. Rappo- 
port, the unfairness of Mr. McCabe, 
the fantastic bigotry of the Book of 
Homilies, are among the topics 
treated with the patient analysis and 
frank criticism characteristic of 
Father Thurston. He is no slower 
to point out an error of Lord Acton 
than to check a reckless assertion of 
Dr. Adrian Fortescue. 

Let us repeat, we dread the day 
when Father Thurston’s acute brain 
and tireless hand may no longer be 
counted upon by the Catholic apolo- 
gist. The service he is doing is 
unique, irreplacable. If he cannot 
forever remain with us, could he at 
least begin now the preparation of a 
Syllabus Errorum containing an ex- 
haustive list of calumnies together 
with an index of the sources of refu- 
It would be a tremendous 


tation. 
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labor, but it would be invaluable for 
generations to come. So far as we 
know, only Father Thurston could 
undertake to do it as it should be 
done. J. MCS. 


Shorter Notices—Several chil- 
dren’s books arrived too late for in- 
clusion in our article on the subject 
last month, among them Ring-A- 
Round (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $3.00) a collection of verse for 
boys and girls, selected by Mildred 
P. Harrington and designed for the 
very first reading of the youngest 
children. We think they will be 
slow to relinquish it however. It 
is a book that has grown slowly at 
the demand of and subject to the 
approval of a real family of small 
children, niece and nephews of the 
editor, who was eager to arouse in 
them a love of fine poetry that will 
lead them later to explore the 
wealth of the world’s great poetry. 
Its treasures are gleaned from poets 
old and new. Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Browning, Christina Rossetti, Blake, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Swinburne, 
Tennyson, Stevenson, Father Tabb, 
Belloc, James Stephens, Walter de 
la Mare, Eugene Field, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Eleanor Far- 
jeon, are some of the names taken 
at random from its Contents, assur- 
ance enough of the good taste and 
wide culture of its editor. It is 
destined to become a standard work 
in the nursery, one that mothers, 
eager to give little hearts and minds 
the best, will appreciate. 

Then there is Mortimer Kaphan’s 
Tell Us a Dickens Story, fittingly il- 
lustrated by Grace Gilkinson (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., $1.75) 
and introducing to the very differ- 
ent twentieth century child some of 
Dickens’ famous children, David 
Copperfield, Little Nell, Oliver Twist, 











Tiny Tim, Pip, and others. We 
wonder how congenial they will find 
each other, and if the present day 
child is an incipient Dickens lover? 
—From The Talbot Press in Dublin 
comes a real Irish fairy tale, Patri- 
cia Lynch’s The Cobbler’s Appren- 
tice, with its Wise Woman, its Lep- 
rechauns, and its magic green 
stone. It is appealingly illustrated 
in black and white by Mildred R. 
Lamb and weaves the real, and the 
fanciful most skillfully together 
with the art that distinguishes Irish 
folklore. 

The possession of one’s first 
reader has always been a thrilling 
event in small lives. It must be a 
joy indeed to-day, when professors 
of education and publishers have 
joined forces and given us many 
series of manuals which though 
pedagogically sound, are not the 
less alluring by virtue of their en- 
ticing pictures and _ interesting 
stories. There are the standard and 
excellent Catholic series, The Cor- 
ona, The Cardinal, The Rosary 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), etc., of course 
best suited to our Catholic schools, 
but there are likewise many charm- 
ing secular series that could well be 
used for complementary reading. 
We should like to see the child who 
could resist the fuzzy pussies, the 
cuddly bunnies, the chubby little 
boys and girls who fill the pages of 
The Happy Childhood Readers (Dan- 
ville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co.). The Primer (48 cents) is de- 
voted to Betty and Jack and their 
doings; the First Reader (52 cents) 
to Helen and Bob; the Second (56 
cents) to Alice and Billy, and the 
Third (66 cents) to The Happy 
Road. They are the product of the 
ripe experience of Albert C. Lisson, 
Emma Grant Meador, Ph.D., and 
Evelyn V. Thonet, and may be 
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counted upon to develop the love of 
reading as well as to teach its art. 
The Do and Learn Readers com- 
piled by Margaret L. White, A.M., 
and Alice Hanthorn, A.M., and The 
Fact and Story Readers, compiled 
by Henry Suzzallo, George E. Free- 
land, Katherine L. McLaughlin and 
Ada M. Skinner, both series pub- 
lished by The American Book Co., 
are others that will prove a boon to 
alert teachers and restless little 
minds. 

Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, has edited a new 
illustrated missal for Sundays and 
Holy Days, Christ’s Gift, the Mass 
(New York: Benziger Bros., $1.20), 
the original feature of which is the 
elimination of many cross refer- 
ences by placing everything in the 
Mass for each Sunday and Holy 
Day in its proper place, without re- 
ferring back to any part of the book 
except for the Canon of the Mass. 
This arrangement undoubtedly sim- 
plifies the use of the missal, and 
should be a help in the liturgical 
revival so actively promoted from 
many sources. The book may also 
serve as a general prayer book, for 
the first part contains a summary of 
Catholic belief, a brief explanation 
of the Mass, the common prayers 
and the Ordinary of the Mass. In 
the second part are collected the 
Proper of the Season and the devo- 
tions of Catholic life. The print is 
clear and legible, and the repeti- 
tions attendant on the simplification 
do not make too bulky a book. 
With the Leaflet Missal, the various 
small Roman Missals and this new 
arrangement, the use of the missal 
so much to be desired should be 
possible to everyone.—Another aid 
to the same end is How to Use a 
Daily Missal in 1931, by Rev. J. W. 
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Brady (St. Paul, Minn.: The E. M. 
Lohmann Co., 15 cents), author of 
many liturgical works. It is really 
an Ordo in English, with the double, 
semi-double, etc., which terms really 
apply only to the Divine Office, 
omitted. The directions for every 
day are concise and complete, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is 
a store of information within the 
pages of this small brochure. 
Doubtless it will become almost as 
indispensable to persons hearing 
Mass daily, as is the Ordo to the 
priest. It is truly expert guidance. 
—For those who have not yet 
grown into the use of the missal, 
there is a new prayer book of neat 
format, easy to slip into pocket or 
handbag, My Best Friend, a Eucha- 
ristic manual compiled by a Brother 
of the Sacred Heart (New York: K. 
Beetar, Inc., 50 cents to $1.20) and 
containing many aids to Catholic 
devotion. 

Another series of small devo- 
tional books has been begun by 
Father LeBuffe, S.J., the “Let Us 
Pray” series (New York: The Am- 
erica Press, 30 cents), the first of 
which is devoted to the unfoldment 
of St. Ignatius’s favorite prayer, the 
Anima Christi, after his own plan. 
It is a book for meditation in the 
simple “Second Method of Prayer” 
given in the Exercises, a sure way 
of bringing to light and making our 
own the hidden treasure contained 
in prayers, which through frequent 
use may have become more or less 
stereotyped for us. The series is 
a happy thought, and bids fair to 
rival the widely known “My Change- 
less Friend” series of the same au- 
thor.—That inveterate maker 
of prayer books, Father Lasance, 
has compiled yet another, Sweet 
Sacrament We Thee Adore (New 
York: Benziger Bros., $1.70 - $2.60), 
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a vade mecum for visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament together with 
Mass and Communion devotions. 
The print is excellent and the book 
adorned with symbolic headbands 
and tailpieces in old woodcut style, 
the whole replete with the consol- 
ing piety distinctive of the author. 

The C. Wildermann Co. has re- 
cently issued a new edition of the 
Douay version of The Holy Bible 
($3.50 up) complete with annota- 
tions, references, an historical and 
chronological index, and many in- 
teresting maps. It is preceded by 
the Encyclical of Leo XIII. on the 
study of Holy Scripture, Proven- 
dissimus Deus, and an introduction 
to the English translation of the 
latter by Father Lattey, S.J. It is 
of very handy size but the print is 
spoiled in the cheaper edition by 
the transparence of the paper, which 
permits the printing on the reverse 
side of the page to show so plainly 
that there is a blurred effect, not 
pleasing to the eye. There are some 
beautiful bindings in the higher 
priced editions. 

Personalities in American Art, by 
W. Francklyn Paris, M.A., L.H.D. 
(New York: The Architectural 
Forum, $2.00), Founder and Direc- 
tor of the Hall of Remembrance of 
New York University, contains 
sketches of eight great American 
artists, Whistler, Warren, Swart- 
wout, Saltus, Saint Gaudens, Ogil- 
vie, Morse, and Chase. They are 
delightfully written by a distin- 
guished artist, who knew most of 
his subjects personally and who 
“sings the man rather than the ar- 
tist.” He was instrumental in 


placing the busts of many of them 
in the pantheon of arts which he 
directs. 

In her The Greek Way (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., $3.00) 











Miss Edith Hamilton has produced 
an introduction to the Greek genius 
and its achievements which should 
prove very valuable both as a guide 
and a stimulus to those readers— 
the majority nowadays, alas!—who 
have not the mastery of ancient 
Greek which will enable them to 
mine the treasure of Hellenic litera- 
ture for themselves. However, 
translations, by those really compe- 
tent for their work, and the help 
of an intelligent and sympathetic 
guide will do much. Miss Hamil- 
ton is the guide, and the reader who 
is not influenced by her enthusiasm 
for her subject to wish for at least 
an acquaintance at second hand 
with the masterpieces of Greek 
genius had better confine himself 
to trade journals and the less exact- 
ing types of newspaper. The care- 
ful reading of the chapter entitled 
“The Greek Way of Writing,” fol- 
lowed by the sections dealing with 
the masters of Greek philosophy 
and drama, would form a valuable 
introduction to a course of Greek 
literature in the best available trans- 
lations, e.g., the work of Jowett, 
Leaf, Lang, and Gilbert Murray. 
In 1918, L. E. Eeman, the author 
of Self and Superman, the Tech- 
nique of Conscious Evolution (Lon- 
don: Christophers, 7 s. 6.), suffered 
a nervous breakdown from shell 
shock, and after some months in a 
hospital was pronounced insane. 
While in the insane asylum he heard 
a mysterious voice, which told him 
that he possessed the power to cure 
himself. He at once laid healing 
hands upon himself, and was so suc- 
cessful on his own admission, that 
he founded a clinic to give others 
the benefit of his great discovery. 
Why should Christian Science claim 
the monopoly of healing? 
Next to Mrs. Eddy’s Science and 
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Health which deserves the Nobel 
prize for incoherency and drivel, 
this volume comes a good second. 
The author talks nonsense in chap- 
ter after chapter about conscious 
and creative evolution, discourses 
volubly about “the infinite within,” 
and waxes enthusiastic over “the 
Sun thought” and “the color vibra- 
tion theory,” which ensures health 
by “calling up poppies, oranges, 
buttercups, meadows, cornflowers 
and violets”! Like Mrs. Eddy he 
uses Christian words like faith, 
hope and love while emptying them 
of their Christian content, and de- 
nies the divinity of Christ and His 
power of miracles by declaring that 
the latter are within the latent 
capacity of every man and woman. 


Pamphlet Publications.—An Era of 
Martyrs is well described by Mother 
Keppel of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in a summary of the persecu- 


tions which sowed deep in the 
world’s soil “the seed of the 
Church”; the tale of a later Di- 


vided Christendom with its revival 
of martyrs is presented by a Sister 
of Notre Dame; In the Light of 
Lourdes Aileen Mary Clegg unfolds 
the stories of some of those who 
have enjoyed our Lady’s favor as 
the reward of faith; the text of the 
protest of Pope Pius XI. against the 
Soviet Campaign Against God ap- 
pears among the pamphlets of the 
Catholic Truth Society; also the 
story of St. Bartholomew’s Priory 
Church, told by the Right Rev. 
Abbot Smith, C.R.L., D.D. The ac- 
tivity in Catholic Truth pamphlets 
is evidenced by the re-issue of The 
English Pope, Adrian IV., by G. R. 
Snell; Mary, Queen of Scots, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott; Prayer, 
by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., and a 
booklet by the late M. E. Francis to 
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incite children to become Little 
Helpers of the Holy Souls (London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The story of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
conversion entitled “Dropping the 
Hyphen” leads in a very interesting 
group of articles in the November 
8 issue of The Catholic Mind; very 
timely is M. H. Donovan’s comment 
on the home and the nursery school 
—*“The Discovery of the Child”— 
which finds place with “Stiff Clay,” 
a striking sketch of St. Francis 
Xavier, by Father LeBuffe, and other 
articles, in the November 22d issue. 
Likewise from the America Press 
comes an exceptionally clear and 
forceful statement, Birth Control is 
Wrong, by Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J.. and Why I Am a Catholic, a 
recapitulation of the claims of the 
Church upon faith by Rev. John H. 
Fasy, S.J. (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Compact information, which 
might well serve as a basis for Study 
Clubs, is provided in A Catechism 
of the Bible, by Rev. John J. 
O’Brien, M.A.; Devotion in Honor 
of Our Blessed Lady consists of five 
lovely psalms, the initial letters of 
which form the name Maria, sup- 
posedly dating back to St. Bonaven- 
ture; Rev. John Morris, S.J., ex- 
plains that beautiful devotion in the 
Church called The Heroic Act of 
Charity (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The origin and spiritual nature 
of Christian Marriage, as presented 
in his work on “Education,” by 
Msgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Or- 
leans, now offered in English, is a 
timely and refreshing contribution 
in the consideration of this impor- 
tant sacrament. Satisfaction for 


both mind and heart are to be found 
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in Christmas, the Gift of God, by 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. It 
stresses the true concept of the day 
in the light of its mystical meaning 
and protests against the pagan 
spirit of its modern celebration. 
Father Gillis, in his own distin- 
guished style, discovers to his read- 
ers the beauty of the mysteries of 
God and their practical import in 
our daily life. Baptism, by Rev. 
Francis Connell, C.SS.R., is a clear, 
concise exposition of this sacra- 
ment, its meaning and institution, 
its matter and form, its necessity, 
its minister and recipient, its effects 
and its ceremonies. (New York: 
Paulist Press, 5 cents each.) 

The achievement of sanctity by 
St. Gerard Majella as a Redemptor- 
ist lay brother is charmingly told 
by Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R.; Rev. 
Brother Bernardine, F.S.C., gives a 
very clear insight into the Institute 
of the De La Salle Brothers of the 
Christian Schools; the history of 
Christian Architecture and the hall? 
marks of the periods are compactly 
presented by James Moffat. This 
pamphlet might also prove service- 
able in Study Club work (Dublin: 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
5 cents each). 

The Altar Server is a complete 
textbook for the acolyte of the 
spirit and matter of the sacred 
liturgy in the performance of which 
he has a privileged part. It will 
prove an invaluable help to the 
priest training “servers” as well as 
a guide and stimulus to the “serv- 
ers” themselves. The author is 
Bernard O’Connor, of Corpus Christi 
College, Victoria, Australia (Syd- 
ney: Pellegrini & Co., 50 cents). 

The accomplishments of the Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society, dur- 
ing its first quarter of a century, 
told by P. L. O’Leary, form a wel- 
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come addition to the missionary 
history of Apologetics; “Old Gre- 
govian” echoes the call of Our Lord 
to higher living in Friend Go Up 
Higher; the oft-told True Story of 
Maria Monk is offered to the Aus- 
tralian public by J. S. Meagher, 
B.A., LL.B. (Melbourne: The Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

The very excellent French series 
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for “the Young Girl,” by C. Jéglot, 
previously commented on in these 
pages, carries two new booklets: 
La Jeune Fille et le Célébat, de- 
veloping the possibilities and the 
spirit of work for the unmarried 
woman; La Jeune Fille et la Pro- 
fession—Auz Travailleuses, full of 
advice for the young woman in busi- 
ness and professional life (Paris: 
Edition Spes, 25 cents each). 
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